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Art.I. Narrative of a Journey in Egypt and the Country beyond 
the Cataracts. By Thomas Legh, Esa. M.P. 4to. pp. 166. 
21s. Boards. Murray. 1816. 


RAVELS in Egypt have lately been so numerous, and the 
» books of Denon and Hamilton, as well as the magnificent 
works published by the French government, have treated so 
amply of that country, that little appears left to be gleaned. by 
succeeding investigators. Of this fact Mr. Legh seems 
fully aware, and he disavows in his preface any pretension 
to scientific research or to depth of antiquarian erudition ; 
having been induced to print his narrative only in conse- 
quence of a part of his journey having extended into a tract 
hitherto untrodden by our exploring countrymen. He went 
abroad in 1812, a time at which the ordinary continental 
tour was shut to the British traveller; and, after having 
finished en interesting cruize in the Archipelago, he was 
preparing to go to Constantinople, when the news of the 
plague.altered his route and induced him to take the direc- 
tion of Alexandria. Proceeding thence first to Rosetta and 
afterward to Cairo, he pursued his course southward to Upper 
Egypt; and, on reaching the barrier which separates that 
country from Nubia, he ventured to enter on the new scene 
of investigation which lies beyond the Cataracts. He divides 
his journal into three parts; the first treating of his voyage 
through Egypt until his arrival at Essouan, the antient Syene, 
in the immediate vicinity of the Cataracts; the second relating 
the particulars of his progress into Nubia and back to Syene; 
while the third is :a detail of the circumstances of his return 
down the Nile to Cairo, Rosetta, and finally to Alexandria. 
Mr. Legh and his compagnon de voyage, the Rev. Charles 
Smelt, landed on Egyptian ground in the end of November 
1812, and found that generally ill-governed country under 
the sway of Mahomet Ali, who, in the capacity of Pacha, rules 
it with more vigour and with much more attention to the 
cause of justice than his Mameluke predecessors. Mahomet is 
2 soldier of fortune; who, rendering himself acceptable to the 
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Arnaut military, rose from rank to rank, and was chosen 
their chieftain many years ago, in the course of the struggle 
which followed the evacuation of Egypt by the British in 
1803. This struggle took place between the troops in the 
pay of the Turkish government (chiefly Arnauts or Albanians) 
and the Mamelukes, who had been expelled by the French, 
but who now made the most persevering efforts to recover 
their ascendancy. The latter, however, were greatly over- 
matched in force, and were driven by Mahomet Ali first into 
Upper Egypt and eventually into Nubia. The police of the 
city of Cairo is equally creditable to this vigilant chieftain ; 
who has almost verified a promise which he. made on his ap- 
pointment to the pachalik, that in a few years “ you might 
walk about the streets with both hands full of gold.” 

Cairo is described by Mr. Legh in the plain and unexag- 
gerating style which marks the rest of his narrative. The 
walls of the city are about seven miles in circumference ; the 
houses are built of brick, and remarkable for their great 
height: but the streets are dirty, and so narrow as scarcely to 
allow room for two loaded camels to pass. A canal called 
Chalige pierces the city from S.to N.; and, during the height 
of the inundation of the Nile, (August, September, and 
October, ) it is full of water, though in the rest of the year it is 
nothing but a disgusting receptacle for filth. In point of 
trade, Cairo is the emporium of Eastern Africa; ivory, gold- 
dust, drugs, gums, and other commodities, being brought 
hither in caravans: but, above all, slaves, who are exhibited 
for sale in inclosures like the sheep-pens of Smithfield. The 
filth and misery of these unhappy creatures are strangely 
contrasted with the splendor of the bazars; where Turkish 
dresses, costly swords, attaghans, and other articles of oriental 
luxury, form a brilliant spectacle. 

The soil of Egypt produces three crops in the year, clover, 
corn, and rice: few countries can boast of equal cheapness, it 
being common (p. 16.) to buy a thousand eggs for a dollar, 
or to purchase for the same sum above a dozen of fowls, and 
an almost countless stock of pigeons: but the inhabitants are 
extremely poor and uncomfortable: they are remarkable for 
living on very slender nourishment, and for their patience in 
bearing fatigue. The voyager, when retarded in his progress 
up the Nile by contrary winds, finds relief in the novelty of 
the scene around him, and in excellent opportunities for 
shooting, the banks of the river swarming with prodigious 
flocks of pigeons. Crocodiles do not come lower down the 
Nile than Girgeh, a town about 300 miles above Cairo; from 
which, all the way to the Cataracts, the sand-banks are fre- 
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quent, and these animals are seen basking in great numbers : 


some of the largest may be 25-feet in length. Every former. 


traveller, except Norden, had been obliged to stop short at 
the Cataracts, on account of.existing hostilities between the 
inhabitants of Nubia and their Egyptian neighbours. Browne 


was witness of a scene of this kind, when even the caravans. 


had been kept back for months; and Hamilton was deterred 
from proceeding by the very discouraging accounts of the. 
hostile disposition of the inhabitants. he boundary of the 
French expedition in Egypt is marked on a granite-rock a. 
little above the place of which we are speaking ; and Norden, 
on persisting to ad}ffe to the southward, was warned by the 
Aga of Essouan that he did not expect him to return. The 
present ruler of Essouan, however, held a different language ; 
encouraging Mr. Legh and his fellow-travellers to lo 
and engaging that his son should accompany them. Several 
days were employed by the party in visiting the scenery of 
this interesting quarter. ‘They found the island of Elephan- 
tina amply intitled to all the praises which it has received, 
and containing within itself gardens, streams, and rocks 
which render it altogether a most enchanting spot. Phile isa 
much smaller island, and its inhabitants are so shy as to seem 
almost entirely ignorant of the rest of the world. The 
Cataracts no longer present the fall described by antient 
authors; and the traveller, on beholding this part of the 
Nile, is induced to think that he has mistaken the spot and 
must seek elsewhere for that loud noise which, according to 
Cicero, had the effect of deafening the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. Mr. L. saw the fall at the time of the year 
at which it was greatest, yet it did not exceed four feet, nor 
prevent vessels from sailing up the current when the breeze was 


favourable. We are therefore reduced to suppose either that, . 


the description of the antients applied to the second and greater 
Cataract of Genadil; or that the lapse of ages has effected 
a great change in the bed of the river. Some incredulous 
observers will go so far as to assert that these accounts 
must have been marked by extreme exaggeration, but every 
one must allow that the view of the barrier placed between 
Nubia and Egypt is in the highest degree magnificent. ‘The 
Nile is here half a mile wide, and obstructed in its course by 
the rocky remains of what has once been a moyntainous ridge, 
now worn down by the stream: on one side is the beautiful 
scenery of the islands, and at no great distance are the ruins 
of Essouan, of which the romantic aspect reminds the tra- 
veller of the old Gothic castles in England. 
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It was on the 13th of February (1813) that the voyagers 
Jeft the antient Syene, and proceeded up the Nile in a one- 
masted boat. They were now about to enter on a region in 
which every thing was new and unknown: the river flowed in « 
deep and regular stream, washing the base of the mountains 
on either side, but exhibiting occasionally cultivated spots, 


formed out of the deposits of mud. On the first day they 


proceeded eighteen miles, and anchored near a village called 
Siala, where they landed on the following morning, and re- 
paired to the tent of the Cacheff or chieftain of the first 
Nubian encampment. They found the horses and camels 
feeding around the tents: the men, women, and children, 
seemed in all about four hundred ; and nothing could surpass 
their surprize and curiosity at the appearance of the strangers. 
Every part of their deportment, however, was amicable: the 
Cacheff offered them milk, ‘flour, and butter, invited them to 
eat out of the same bowl with himself, accepted a present of 
coffee and tebacco, and gave the travellers a sheep in return. 
This confiding behaviour formed a most pleasant contrast to 
the conduct of the poor natives of Upper Egypt; who are so 
exposed to tyrannical extortion from their government as to 
take the alarm whenever strangers step out of their boats, and 
to drive away their cattle into the desert and the mountains. 
A voyage up the Nile in Nubia is diversified only by the 
varying aspect of the banks of the river, by the remains of 
villages, and sometimes by the ruins of antient temples. 
Several of these ruins possessed little interest: but at three 
distinct places, Sibhoi, Dakki, and Guerfeh Hassan, the case 
was.very different, the relics being extensive, and highly 
intitled to the attention of the antiquary. They consist of 


temples with a propylon, columns, pedestals, hieroglyphics, 


and inscriptions in Greek. ‘The excavated temple at the last- 
mentioned place, which far surpassed any thing that the 
travellers had seen, consisted of an area or outer court formed 
of six columns on each side, from which they entered into 
three successive apartments ornamented with hieroglyphics 
and statues. ‘The whole may fairly be compared to the 
celebrated cave of Elephanta near Bombay, without adopting 
the whimsical notion of a celebrated writer that the antient 
Egyptians and the Hindoos were the same people. * ° Tlie 
period of the construction of these several edifices seems 
altogether a matter of conjecture: but it may be laid down 
as a general rule that the temples above the Cataracts are 
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* We cannot help remarking, en passant, that the famed cave 
of Elephanta scarcely receives justice in a note extracted from 


the Asiatic Researches, and inserted by Mr. Legh, p. 87. 
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in better preservation than those in Egypt; a circum- 
stance owing not to their being of late erection, but to the 
steadiness of the climate and their comparative exemption 
from dilapidating intrusion. Happily, the inoffensive man- 
ners of the inhabitants afford a favourable prospect of ex- 
ploring all that is important in this hitherto neglected region. 


We extract some passages descriptive of the manners of the 
Nubians : 


‘ On the 21st, the wind having been contrary for some days, we 
quitted our boat and procured asses and camels to ride to Dehr, 
which was about fourteen miles distant, and where was the resi- 
dence of Hassan Cacheff, who had been represented to us as the 
most powerful chieftain in the country of the BarAbras. 

‘ As it was before observed of the appellations of places in this: 
country, the name of Dehr is rather applicable to a district than 
to any particular collection of houses or town; and we were ap- 
prized of our approach to the residence of the Cacheff, only by a 
somewhat greater population, and by observing the mud cottages 
more numerously placed about the spot. 

‘From this circumstance it is extremely difficult, if not impracti- 
cable, to form any tolerable guess at the population of what may be 
considered the capital of Nubia. We had been told that we should 
arrive during the celebration of a marriage of the Cacheff, in ho- 
nour of which he was giving a festival to the inhabitants of Delir, 
and we were rather surprized to hear our crew, who were also na- 
tives of the country, call it (in lingua Franca) a fantasia. The 
rejoicings lasted ten days. After passing many huts scattered 
amongst date trees, we reached the house of the chief, distinguished 
only by its being built of brick, and consisting of two stories. 

* Our appearance soon drew together a number of the natives, 
who viewed us, the first Europeans they had yet seen, with every 
mark of astonishment. Though in consequence of the festival, 
many of them were drunk, they offered us no incivility, but we 
sat down under a rude sort of arcade made of bricks, and waited 
patiently till we should be.admitted to an interview with the Ca- 
cheff. In about an hour’s time, a large mess was brought us con- 
sisting of layers of bad paste, upon which was a piece of boiled 
goat’s flesh swimming in hot butter. We invited the people about 
to partake of it, with which they seemed much pleased, and shewed 
us every mark of good will and hospitality. By this time the news 
of our arrival had spread to all parts of the town, and numbers had 
collected to see the strangers. After waiting about four: hours, 
the Cacheff came down to us, attended by five or six of his chief 
officers, and a number of negro guards to keep off the mob. He 
= to be about twenty-five years old, six feet high, and of 
a handsome person, but evidently half drunk with araki, a spirit 
they distil from dates. He began by boisterously asking us ‘what 
we wanted, and why we had come to Dehr? We replied we were 
come to’ pay our respects to him, and to see the remains of anti- 
quity with which his country abounded. — He answered there was 
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nothing curious to see, but “ I suppose you are come to visit the 
tombs of your ancestors?” We then asked his permission to go to 
Ibrim, which he flatly refused.’ — 

‘ We knew not what to expect from the rude reception of the 
Cacheff, who had so peremptorily refused us permission to pro- 
ceed; and feeling ourselves entirely in his hands, submitted 
quietly to the curiosity of those about us, who began to examine 
our arms and unsheath our swords, with which latter they seemed 

articularly delighted. The Cacheff remained a short ‘time 
onger with us, probably in expectation of our offering him a 
resent ; in this, however, he was disappointed, as we thought it 
Sacer to defer urging our request that evening, considering 


‘his intoxication. We contented ourselves with demanding a 


lodging, which he ordered his secretary to appoint us, and took 
leave, promising to see us in the morning. The secretary, who 
was a Barabra, but who spoke and wrote Arabic, conducted us to 
a miserable hut built of mud, whose walls were about twelve 
feet high, and without a roof, instead of which, at each end were 
a few date branches forming a kind of shed; wretched as our 
habitation was, it seemed, next to the house of the Cacheff, the 
best in Dehr, as it consisted of two rooms.’ — 

‘ Early in the morning we received a visit from the secretary, 
who plainly told us that his master the Cacheff expected a present, 
and hinted that one of our swerds would be acceptable. We said 
we intended to have offered him a watch, but that we were unwil- 
ling to part with our arms as they were absolutely necessary to 
our defence. He left us, observing that we might see the Cachef 
at eleven o’clock, when he would expect us at his house. At the 
appointed time we waited on the chief, and found him smoking at 
the end of a long chamber. He was dressed in linen trowsers, 
wore a turban, and had a bournous thrown over his shoulders : 
the only mark of authority he carried about him was a rude iron 
truncheon, which he held in his hand. After the first salutation, 
we sat down, and they brought us coffee and pipes. Through the 
means of our dragoman, we began to open our business with the 
Cacheff, by first making him an offer of a watch, several of which 
we had brought from Malta, for the purpose of making presents. 
The Cacheff thanked us for our offer; but, as we were unable to 
make him comprehend its use, declined its acceptance. The way 
in which it was refused, and the great admiration of our arms the 
night before, convinced us that we should obtain no facilities in 
the prosecution of our journey, without the sacrifice of one of our 
swords. I accordingly took off my own, which was a fine Da- 
mascus blade, of about 500 piastres value, and approaching the 
Cacheff, requested permission to throw it over his shoulders. The 
effect of this present was instantaneous ; he was highly pleased, 
and assumed the most friendly manner. — 

‘ In the evening the Cacheff paid us another visit, when we re- 
galed him with some English brandy, and he again amused 
himself with examining our arms, and seemed to pique himself 
much upon possessing an English musket, which we had observed 
in his house in the morning. We shewed him our ene 
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and as it was quite impossible to give him any idea of their real 
use, we informed him they were intended to shew the state of our 
health. It was equally difficult to explain to him the eagerness 
with which we inquired after temples and ruins; and he seemed 
quite persuaded we were in search of hidden treasures.’ 


Fortified with the protection now afforded, the travellers pro- 
ceeded southward to the ruins of Ibrim, a town on the banks 
of the Nile, lately destroyed by the Mamelukes, and now ex- 
hibiting nothing but a few bare walls, The river is here in- 
closed between steep mountains, and is not above a quarter of 
a mile wide. Mr. L. and his companions were now induced to 
stop short in their progress, the wind being contrary and provi- 
sions scarce, and they having already exceeded the limit attain- 
ed by Norden. Returning to their vessel, and sailing down the 
stream, they were enabled to proceed with expedition, and to 
survey at more leisure than in their upward passage the ruins 
which caught the eye, at intervals, along the banks. 


‘ During the whole of this interesting journey, we had found 
the natives universally civil, conducting us to the remains of 
antiquity without the least suspicion, and supplying us with what- 
ever their scanty means would afford. It is true they viewed us 
with curiosity, and seemed astonished at our venturing among 
them ; and at Kalaptshi they asked our guide, ‘‘ How dare these 
people come here? Do they not know that we have five hundred 
muskets in our village, and that Douab Cacheff has not the 
courage to come and levy contributions?” To this our guide re- 
plied, “‘ We know nothing about that; but as we do no harm, so 
we expect to receive none.’ With this answer they expressed 
themselves satisfied, and offered us all the assistance in their 
power.’ — 

‘ Instead of shewing any appearance of fear themselves, or any 
intention of taking advantage of the solitary situation of the 
stranger, they offered to share with him their repast, consisting of 
lentils and sour milk, and readily undertook to fetch him water 
from the river.’ ) 


In this part of their journey, the travellers had an oppor- 
tunity of learning the present condition of the Mamelukes. 
Baffled in their attempts to regain a footing in Upper Egypt, 
or even to maintain themselves in the part of Nubia visited by 
Mr. L., they have settled several hundred miles to the south, 
in the kingdom of Dongola, where they have surrounded a 
town with walls for the protection of their cattle against the 
incursions of the Arabs. Their number is not stated at more 
than 500: but they govern the rude population around them, 
and have armed between 4 and 5000 negroe slaves with spears 
and swords, still cherishing the hope of re-entering Cairo in 


triumph. 
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The voyagers now forsook Nubia, and, repassing the Ca~ 
taracts, proceeded in their course down the river. ‘The ruins 
of Thebes are noticed (pp. 44. 106.) with all the admiration 
which these extensive and wonderful monuments are calcu- 
lated to excite in the mind of a scholar: but the most inter- 
esting passage of the work relates to a hazardous adventure 
encountered by the travelling party in a quarter considerably 
on this side of the antient metropolis of Egypt: it is extremely 
well told by Mr. L., but our limits make it necessary for us 
to present it in the following abridged form. 

Subterraneous Cavity of Amabdi.— On arriving at Manfalout, 
a town about 250 miles above Cairo, Mr. Legh received an 
extraordinary account of under-ground-pits in the neighbour- 


hood of the village of Amabdi, which is situated on the east 


bank of the Nile at the distance of about two leagues from the 
river. The inhabitants of the village, when pursued after one 
of their predatory excursions, had been observed to take refuge 
in passages, the entrance to which contained the fragments of 
the mummies of crocodiles, but of which the interior had not 
yet been penetrated. Human mummies are frequently found 
in the pits in Egypt, particularly at Thebes: but the remains 
of the crocodile, the object of the veneration of the antient 
Egyptians, have been in all ages much more mysteriously kept, 
since even Herodotus was not permitted to visit the recesses 
appropriated to their preservation. All this stimulated our 
travellers to encounter an extraordinary danger, and to bribe 
three Arabs of the neighbourhood to guide them in exploring 


this dark abode.. After an hour’s march in the desert, they 


were taken toa pit or circular hole of ten feet in diameter and 
about eighteen feet deep, which they descended without diffi- 
culty, and then advanced with lighted torches through an open- 
ing at the bottom of the pit. They soon found themselves in a 
large chamber about fifteen feet high, containing the frag- 
ments of the mummies of crocodiles, and afterward entered a 
low passage which they followed through various windings, 


‘stooping or creeping as it became necessary. This labyrinth 


ended in a chamber much smaller than the one which they 
had left: but, as it contained no entire mummy, they conti- 
nued, though much fatigued, to pursue their hazardous course 
until they found the heat excessive and breathing extremely 
difficult. ‘They now felt that they had gone too far: the torch 
of the first Arab went out: he fell on his side, uttered a groan, 
and expired. The second Arab, advancing to raise him, 
fainted, tottered, and also fell lifeless: the travellers looked 
at each other in silent horror: their respiration became every 


minute more impeded, and their only safety lay in a speedy 
retreat. 
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retreat. Happily they succeeded in following their previous 
course through all its windings, and arrived at the opening of 
the pit, faint and exhausted. Here the heat in the sun was 
not less than 160°; a jar of water was sprinkled over them by 
their attendants on the outside; and, as they were unable to 
climb the sides of the pit, they were drawn up by turbans un- 
folded .and slung round their bodies. ‘The danger of the 
adventure was not, however, ended: the neighbouring Arabs 
soon discovered the loss of their comrades, followed the tra- 
vellers to Manfalout, and called on the Cacheff to avenge their 
death. This officer acted his part with great dexterity, up- 
braiding the travellers in public, but in private assuring them 
of his protection, and eventually facilitating an accommoda- 
tion by a pecuniary present to the families of the deceased. 

On their farther progress down the Nile, the travellers were 
met by the unwelcome intelligence that the plague was raging 
in Lower Egypt; which induced them to prolong their stay at 
Miniet, a town about one hundred and fifty miles above Cairo. 
Nothing can be more dull than a long residence in a Turkish 
town, where books are not to be procured, and where the 
ignorant and listless natives pass their time in drinking coffee 
and smoaking tobacco. ‘The delay, however, afforded an 
opportunity of observing the means pursued by the natives to 
resist the ophthalmia. On the first approach of inflam- 
mation, an Arab binds a handkerchief round his eyes as 
tightly as possible, and excludes light and air with the greatest 
caution during three days and nights; after which he re- 
moves the bandage, and resorts to frequent bathing with cold 
water. This method is generally successful: but it is worth 
noticing also that relief will be obtained by introducing a 
small quantity of very fine powdered sugar at night between 
the eye-lids. The pain of the ophthalmia is intense, and 
may be compared to the pungent sensation caused to the 
eyes by the smoke of burning wood. 

Another medical lesson, of still greater moment, was 
acquired by our travellers from those of their countrymen who 
took precautions against the plague. At Rosetta, they avoided, 
from the outset of the malady, any thing like intercourse with 
the inhabitants, but did not confine themselves entirely to 
the house until the deaths amounted to twenty ina day. The 
rule then was to close the double doors of the house; to 
place between them two large jars of wood, with water, which 
was changed once in twenty-four hours; to provide a fumi- 
gating box for letters; to avoid touching them till they -had 
been fumigated, and had even grown cold; to get the 
butcher’s meat or poultry thrown for an interval into the jars / 
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and never to touch bread till it was cool, as in that ‘case it 
does not communicate the infection. For a piastre per day, 
‘an Arab stationed himself regularly under the windows to - 
receive orders and buy provisions in town; three of which 
‘adventurous messengers fell successively victims to the ma- 
lady, against which they take no precautions, being implicit 
believers in predestination. The mortality in Rosetta was at 
‘one time so great as eighty in a day; yet not only the better 
class of Europeans but even some English soldiers who hap- 
‘pened to be in the place escaped by following the directions of 


their officers, and avoiding the contact of the natives. 


In the course of their peregrinations, the travellers met with 
two singular renzontres; the one (p. 129.) witha British soldier 
made prisoner in 1805, and who, having taken service among 
the Albanians, had nearly forgotten English, had been cir- 
‘cumcised, and was in every respect a complete Mussulman. 
Mr. L. proposed to ransom him, but he was very indifferent 
about it, and, his commander discouraging the proposal, he 
was left in his adopted country. The other personage was 
one of much more importance, no other than Burckhardt, an 
enterprizing German, travelling in the guise of a Mohammedan 
under the assumed name of Shekh Ibrahim; who was con- 
fidentially employed to obtain information with regard to the 
condition of the poor natives of Africa, and from whose 
labours the public may soon hope for a body of correct 
information. 

Were any new facts wanting to shew the miserable waste of 
public money that takes place in time of war, we’ would refer 
our readers to the notice of two contracts concluded by our 
Commissariat in Egypt in 1812: —one for corn, in which 
the grain was allowed to be spoiled before it could be used ; 
—and another for horses, in which, after incurring more ex- 
pence than would have brought animals of equal value from 
England, the whole were landed in Spain at a moment when 
the hasty retreat of our troops from the point of disembark- 
ation made it necessary to destroy them, in order to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the French. : 

Mr. Legh returned by way of Alexandria and Malta, and 
arrived in England in November 1813. He has the merit of 
conveying his observations in a modest and unassuming style ; 
‘and, if his survey of the country above the Cataracts exhibits 
less to gratify curiosity than our ardent imaginations require, 
the greater credit is due to the traveller, who in reporting on 
an unknown region adheres strictly to the laws of veracity, 
‘and forbears to avail himself of an opportunity of exagger- 
ating with impunity. ‘The narrative, however, is — 
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with considerable skill, and the interest of the reader is very 
well sustained ;— in one or two passages, indeed, this effect 
may appear to have been too elaborately studied. We are 
almost disposed to regret that Mr. L. did not publish the 
narrative of his whole voyage, from the time of his entrance 
on classic ground ; for he visited Athens, Hydra, the northern 
islands of the Egean, and even the Troad, before he directed 
his course towards Egypt. — The volume is concluded by an 
itinerary furnished by Shekh Ibrahim as a guide to persons 
going from Damietta to Aleppo; a course which the present 
travellers were prevented from taking by the appearance. of 
the plague. This paper contains a string of useful sugges- 
tions, among which we noticed a significant hint not to fail . 
in offering gifts to the great people of the country. — We 
have in the Appendix also an account of some fragments of 
Thebaic MSS. on leather, purchased by the author at the 
island of Elephantina. ‘The work is not ornamented with 
plates, but it has a fac-simile of these MSS. and a map of the 
Nile from the Cataracts upwards to the point at which Mr. L.’s 
journey terminated. As to typographical errors, we noticed 
only one (bottom of p. 66.) where the use of * latter’ for 
Sormer entirely perverts the reasoning of the author. 
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Art. II. The Civil and Military History of Germany, from the 
Landing of Gustavus to the Conclusion of the Treaty of West- 
phalia. By thelate Francis Hare Naylor, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
(Vol. I. in Two Parts.) 11. 10s. Boards. Murray. 1816. 


A HistorRY of the Thirty Years’ War, which had appeared 
in some Annual Register of Weimar, was translated in 
1799 from the German of the celebrated Schiller, by Captain 
Blaquiere of the Royal Irish Artillery. It is, however, 
valued less for elaborate research than for lively exposition. 
A dramatic definition of character marks the several heroes: 
the most striking features in the costume and manners of the 
age are vividly painted in the narrative: “ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn” decorate the diction; and a 
philosophic point of view, which connects every subordinate 
struggle with the perpetual interests of mankind, and holds 
forth the sadly desolated provinces of Germany as striving or 
suffering in the great cause of religious principle, ennobles 
the plan and aggrandizes the purpose of the work. The 
author justly observed that * the Protestants engaged in this 
conflict did. not take their standing point remote enough from 
the church of Rome. Instead: of making .common sa 
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with all persuasions that were willing to assert the rights of 
conscience, they incumbered their league with the pursuit of 
interior uniformity ; and thus weakened, by quarrels about the 
true faith, an alliance worthy to have won an universal libert 
of private judgment.” Had Schiller lived to complete this 
fine fragment, it would have deserved a place in literary art 
by the side of Gilbert Stuart’s History of the Establishment 
of the Reformation in Scotland: but unfortunately the Ger- 
man narrative reaches only to the close of the military trans- 
actions, without including the negotiation of the peace of 
Westphalia. 

Mr. Naylor has availed himself of Schiller’s splendid 
sketch, of the more comprehensive account included by 
Schmidt in his History of the Germans, and of various 
cotemporary original sources of information, chiefly extant in 
the Latin language, which were to be found in private or in 
foundation-libraries. ‘ Few events,’ he says in his preface, 
¢ are more remarkable, either on account of the circumstances 
with which they were attended, or the consequences they 
produced, than the Thirty Years’ War: but while our shelves 
are laden with narratives of every other contest in which 
Europe has been engaged since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the Thirty Years’ War has not in any language met 
with an historian to do it justice.’ This consideration in- 
duced Mr..N. to attempt to supply the deficiency: but, 
though not unknown in English literature, he was scarcely 
intitled to use so depretiating a tone towards his predeces- 
sors. After having devoted five years, part of which were 
spent on the Continent, to the task of composition, he had 
completed and consigned to the printer his manuscript: but 
the pleasure was denied to him of watching its success, and of 


xeaping that praise which his diligence of research and liber- 


ality of sentiment fully merited. Like Schiller, his fore- 
runner in the same career, he was also doomed to fall a 
victim to pulmonary disease during the task of composition ; 
and, having left England in September 1814 for Tours, he 
died there a few months afterward. This is therefore a post- 
humous work, published by Executors; and it abounds with 
errors of composition, in both senses of the word, resulting 
probably from the want of final polish of the manuscript by 
the writer and from mis-readings of it by the printer. * 








* Among other inaccuracics of expression, we may remark the 
bull which the author has displayed in a’note to p.334. of vol. 2.; 
where, speaking of an alleged miracle, he says: ‘ Blind indeed 
must be the people who can dehold with indifference such prodigies 
as these! 
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The chapters i., ii., and iii., may be considered as intro- 
ductory. They embrace that period of time which elapsed 
between the abdication of Charles V. and the reign of Fer- 
dinand II.; thus forming a connection between the present 
work and the well-known History of Dr. Robertson, to. whose 
method of composition that of the present author bears a re- 
semblance. The imperial reigns of Ferdinand Ii, Maxi- 
milian IJ., Rodolph II., and Matthias, occupy these sections. 
Had not the assassination of Henry IV. of France occurred 
in 1610, he would probably have been called by the Protestant 
princes of Germany to head the armies which they were as- 
sembling against the Emperor; and he would thus in some 
measure have pre-occupied the situation which was destined to 
illustrate Gustavus Adolphus. 

Chapters iv., v., and vi., narrate the accession and reign of 
Ferdinand II., to whose intolerance, principally, the subse- 
quent troubles are to be attributed. First the Bohemians 
renounce their allegiance, and confer their crown on the 
Elector Palatine. he Hungarians then interfere ; the Pro- 
testants arm; they are oppressed; and the Evangelical Union 
is dissolved. James I. of England is vainly solicited to give 
aid to his son-in-law; and Charles I., though in temper less 
quiescent, is, from personal embarrassment, not less imeffica- 
cious. For ‘a short time, Mansfeld, a sort of condottiere 
chieftain, is the Protestant hero, but is overcome by Wal- 
lenstein; and indeed it usually happens that several abortive 
attempts are made, before an important public cause obtains 
its appropriate generalissimo, or leader. The following sketch 
of the disposition of Ferdinand is characteristic of the author’s 
turn of sentiment: 


‘ It is said that Matthias, whose active genius was almost sub- 
dued by disease and infirmity, was desirous of attempting by leni- 
ent remedies to appease the general ferment. This pacific systeni 
was warmly recommended by Cardinal Klesel, his confidential 
minister, who endeavoured to mitigate the zeal of Ferdinand by 
wise and salutary counsels. But the natural impetuosity of that 
Prince’s disposition, when inflamed by religious enthusiasm, dis- 
dained the guidance of reason. To compromise with heresy was 
in his opinion the most heinous offence that an orthodox Christian 
could commit. Far from being terrified at the impending tempest, 
he rejoiced that the moment was at length arrived, when the 
church might recover its ancient splendour; and he returned 
thanks to the Almighty in a holy transport, for having selected 
him as the chosen instrument to efface the stain of apostacy. 
‘“‘ The ingratitude of the Protestants toward the mild Matthias, 
whose clemency had even exceeded the bounds of duty,” he said, 
‘© would completely justify, in the eyes of Europe, the utmost 
severity 
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severity to which ‘imperial anger could resort. Not satisfied with 
enjoying more extensive privileges than subjects ever before pose 
sessed, many of which were neither consistent with the glory of the 
sovereign, nor compatible with the safety of the state, they aimed at 
abolishing every remaining vestige of royal authority, and of esta- 
blishing in its place that pernicious system of anarchy and licen- 
tiousness, which had invariably accompanied the doctrines of 
Luther and Calvin, when unfettered by salutary restrictions. In- 
subordination to legal power was the fundamental tenet of those 
wicked sects, which bid defiance alike to the Divine Governor of 
the universe and to his anointed vicegerents on earth. With an 
enemy so active, it was both impious and dishonourablé to capi- 
tulate; because, if from mistaken motives of humanity they were 
permitted to live, the throne and the altar must perish. * It was 
alone by extirpating the foes of religion that the Catholic faith 
could be preserved. The crisis to which they were reduced by 
the temerity of their opponents, inforced the necessity of vigorous 
resistance, and was therefore to him a situation of triumph. By 
their own imprudence the insurgents had deprived themselves of 
the only plausible argument by which their fanatical preachers had 
hitherto inflamed the minds of their followers ; since it must be 
evident to the world, that they were no longer contending for reli- 

ious sincerity, but for uncontrolled and unconditional freedom. 

o the house of Austria, therefore, no alternative remained but 
tamely to surrender the numerous crowns, the rewards of valour 
and virtue; or to resort with confidence to those exhaustless re- 
sources with which Providence had entrusted it for the glory and 
welfare of millions. In a contest undertaken in defence of the 
church they might confidently rely on the Divine support, while 
the confiscated property would furnish abundant funds for defray- 
ing the expenses attending the struggle. Even supposing it pos- 
sible for the rebels to prevail, it was more becoming the dignity of 
a sovereign to perish with arms in his hand, than, submitting 
without a struggle to a desperate faction, to fall ignominiously by 
the axe of the executioner.” +’ 


The seventh chapter introduces Gustavus Adolphus, who 
is the proper hero of the narrative; and whose brilliant 
campaigns’ in Germany are successively related in eight 
chapters, with interesting detail, with a pervasive regard to 
authorities, and with instructive military criticism. Gustavus 
was one of the most accomplished, most principled, and most 
disinterested of heroes; an admirable piety, a cordial hu- 
manity, an exemplary intrepidity, and a consummate policy, 
habitually marked his conduct: though he neglected somes 





— ‘ 


‘* The language of power is always the same, whether em- 
ployed by the despot or the orator ; whether veiled by the religion 
of Ferdinand, or adorned by the fancy of Burke.’ 

‘ + Schmidt, iv.6. Khevenhuller, ix.8z. Schiller, i.’ 1 
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what ‘ungenerously, probably from deference to the cabinet of 
France, to reinstate the unfortunate Elector Palatine. Perha 

his success as a warrior would have been greater if he had 
possessed more moral boldness. Had ‘ie marched to Vienna 
at the first opportunity, and there offered to coalesce with 
Wallenstein for the partition of the German empire among 
the princes who were inimical to the Emperor, a complete 
and permanent independence of the benumbing -sceptre of 


' Austria might surely have been accomplished. Gustavus 


should have claimed the imperial crown. 
Mr. Naylor ascribes in his narrative too much magnani- 


| mity to Richelieu; whose exclusive care for French interests 


frequently intercepted other successes on the grand scale for 
the common cause. Among the authorities consulted, 
Chemnitz has been insufficiently studied; and, among the 
characters appretiated, not enough of influence and greatness 
is attributed to the silently presiding mind of the wise and 
persevering Oxenstiern: he was the Franklin and Gustavus 
the Washington of the Protestant party. 

At the close of the second part of the first volume is re- 
lated the afflicting death of Gustavus during the tremendous 
battle of Lutzen, sixth of November, 1632. Like Julian, he 
perished in the midst of a conflict in which his courage might 
expose him to a fair wound or a random shot: but many 
symptoms unite to render it probable that both these princes 
fell by the hands of assassins. Jesuits governed the court of 
Vienna, and taught there an Italian policy. Wallenstein was 
avowedly removed by foul means;-and it is equally probable 
that they should have been adopted against Gustavus. The 
suspicious behaviour of Francis Albert, Duke of Saxe- 
Lauenberg, is undisguisedly stated by the present author ; 
and, though German writers have attentions to observe towards 
the house of Austria and the house of Saxony, and have 
practised reserve, it appears to him to justify an attribution 
of the murderous deed to this confidant’s treacherous in- 
terference. On the contrary, the author of the History of 
Modern Europe pushes candour, or ignorance, so far as not 
even to intimate that violent suspicions of such a base act 
were universally circulated at the time. Yet Fouquieres, for 
instance, (see his Negotiations, Vol. I. p. 267.) wrote to Paris, 
‘¢ accusant le dit confidant @avoir donne le coup de pistolet, quit 
(Gustave) regut dans les reins.” — Mr. Naylor thus sums up 
the character of Gustavus : 


‘No tribute more glorious can be offered to the memory of 
Gustavus Adolphus, than the tears of his subjects bestowed. Fiat- 


tery has been often known to deify the vices of the great ; ad 
as 
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has adorned them with virtues to which they were utter strangers, 
and even history has prostituted her venal pen to palliate the 
greatest enormities ; but the suffrage of gratitude is unimpeachable, 
and we may confidently pronounce that monarch to be justly enti- 
tled to the admiration of posterity, who lives enshrined in the 
affections of his people. 
 * But was Gustavus in reality so enshrined? This question shall 
be answered by. an impartial investigation of his character, though, 
after the frequent pepoeinnrnt afforded the reader for appre- 
ciating his merit, this discussion must be nearly superfluous. His 
figure is described by the Swedish historian as no less remarkable 
for grace than for dignity» equally calculated to inspire love, and 
to excite veneration. ough rather inclining to corpulency, he 
was tall and well-proportioned, and possessed an air of majesty 
which impressed the beholder with reverence. ‘His complexion 
was fair, his forehead elevated, and his hair auburn; his cheeks 
were tinged with the glow of health, his features regular, and his 
eyes large and penetrating, though unable to distinguish distant 
objects with precision. An open countenance announced candour 
and generosity, and never did countenance more faithfully, pour- 
tray the real feelings of a heart. Gay and affable in conversation, 
and equally accessible to all persons, without the smallest distinc- 
tion of rank, he disdained to intrench himself behind those repul- 
sive formalities, which are mistaken by the ignorant for dignity. 
Pre-eminent alike in wisdom and in virtue, he left ceremony and 
ostentation for the decoration of those who had no intrinsic qua- 
lities to adorn them. To a competent knowledge of the Latin 
tongue he united French and Italian; was deeply read in the best 
historians, both ancient and modern, and had made considerable 
progress in various other branches of literature. | 
‘ To the seductions of pleasure he was always inaccessible : the 
splendour of a court he beheld with indifference; but luxury and 
effeminacy he supremely despised. Inured from his youth to the 
severest hardships, he slept no less comfortably upon a truss of 
straw in the meanest hovel, than upon the softest down under an 
embroidered canopy. These early habits not only rendered him 
the idol ofa warlike people, but had given such vigour, both to his 
mind and his body, that no change of climate affected his health, 
no privations ruffled his temper. Whatever appeared superfluous 
he rejected from principle ; because he knew that a sovereign can 
never indulge in expensive gratifications, without abridging the 
comforts of his people. Sincere from an elevated sense of duty, 


as well as from the natural bent of his disposition, it is difficult to’ 


determine, whether flattery to him was most an object of contempt 
or abhorrence; and so strong was this antipathy, that when ad- 
dressed by a person unaccustomed to his humour, with the studied 
formalities of German etiquette, he replied with impatience, ‘‘ Let 
me intreat you, in future, Sir, to reserve these compliments for 
the Queen’s female attendants. My occupation is war; and I 
have neither leisure nor inclination to act the part of a dancing- 
master.” 


‘ To 
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* To the Protestant worship he was: sincerely attached ; not 
because it happened to’ be that of the country in ‘which he was 
born, but because it appeared to his capacious judgment the purest 
and most rational of all religious institutions. In proportion as he 
examined the sacred truths of the Gospel, his. conviction was 
strengthened; and thus the example of this illustrious monarch 
affords an additional proof (in spite ofs all the cavils of the Ency- 
clopzedists ) that infidelity is the system of a weak and contracted, 
rather than of an enlarged understanding. - Conscientiously per- 
suaded of the superior excellence of the doctrines of Christ, he 
was far from confining himself to harren speculation, but displayéd 
the fruits of conviction by a practical illustration of temperance, 
justice, ard humanity. His devotion, however, had nothing 
gloomy, nothing monastic. A friend to toleration, he’ allowed'to 
others the glorious privilege of unfettered thought; for he con- 
templated mankind not through the delusive medium of supersti- 
tion, with the contracted feelings of an inquisitor, but with the 
comprehensive charity of a Christian philosopher, who. considers 
all the children of a common father as friends and brethren. 
Hence, in the conquered provinces, the Catholics being permitted 
to exercise their accustomed rites without molestation, soon grew 
to regard the change of domination in the light of a civil benefit, 
when they discovered that the triumphant standard of Gustavus 
was the symbol of equity and freedom. . 

‘ After what has been said in the preceding pages, it can hardly 
be necessary to observe, that the alterations introduced-by the 
King of Sweden into the art of war completely changed the whole 
military system of Europe. The splendid achievements of the 
Greeks and Romans formed his most favourite topic of conversa- 
tion, and he took delight in comparing the tactics of modern times 
with tliose which were in use among the ancients.. In opposition 
to the opinion then generally prevalent, he strenuously contended, 
that it was neither the improvements which had taken — in the 
science of fortification, nor the invention of gunpowder, but the 
inferiority of genius, which had prevented any modern from sub- 
jugating the world. ‘Let an Annibal, an Alexander, or a Julius 
Cesar arise, and no barriers,” he insisted, ‘‘ would any longer 
prove sufficient to retard their victorious career.” , 

‘ No less prompt in execution than inexhaustible in expedients, 
he united prudence with activity, moderation with firmness, and 
courage, too resolute for danger to appal, with vigilance too cir- 
cumspect for artifice to elude. The discipline which he established 
in the Swedish army has perhaps never been equalled; it was a 
discipline of the mind as well as the body ; for his generous spirit 
revolted at the idea, that men, who contended in the glorious 
cause of religion and of freedom, should act with the ferocity of 
a lawless banditti. No commander was ever more scrupulously 
obeyed, or more ardently loved by his soldiers ; because their 
misconduct was never overlooked, nor were their services ever 
unrequited. | 
Rev. Dec. 1817. Aa ‘ Few 
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‘: Few persons ever possessed, in amore eminent degree, >the 


‘invaluable talent of discriminating all the shades and varieties of 
the human character. This was manifested in the disposal of all 


‘civil and military appointments. It was neither the distinctions of 
‘birth, nor the caprices of favour; neither the graces of person, 
mor the attractions of wit, which influenced the choice of Gusta- 
vus; on the contrary, when a regiment becante vacant, or an em- 
yon. was preparing, he regarded only the merits of the different 
-can idates, and always decided, like the son of Philip with respect 
‘to the empire of the world, that it should be given to the most 
rege To this sagacious system might chiefly be ascribed 
the stability of a fabric erected by victory, and which, to common 
observers, seemed solely to repose upon the stupendous efforts of 
a heso. But every spring and wheel had been so nicely adapted to 
its respective destination, that instead of falling in pieces like the 
‘Macedonian monarchy, when no longer upheld by the gigantic 
‘strength of its immortal founder, the splendid edifice augmented 
both in lustre and solidity under Oxenstiern, Weimar, Banier, and 
‘Torstenson. | 

* Such were the virtues which adorned this illustrious monarch, 
and they appear to have been uncontaminated by any failing, ex- 
cept a warmth of temper frequently ungovernable, which impelled 
him to behave toward those who offended him with,harshness, and 
sometimes with incivility. A moment’s reflection, however, always 
sufficed 'to restore the dominion of reason, when he never omitted 
to apologize, even to the meanest of his attendants, with a magnan- 
imity truly heroical. : . 

‘ To sum up his character as briefly as possible, he was emi- 
nently pious without bigotry or fanaticism ; humane without weak- 
ness ; firm without obstinacy, and far more careful of the lives of 
his soldiers than.attentive to. his own preservation. In the moment 
of victory he was just and compassionate, never forgetting the 
weakness and imperfection of man’s brightest endowments, and 
most extensive power, when compared with the wisdom and omni- 

tence of the Almighty. And, though he unquestionably ranks 

igh among the most enlightened statesmen of modern Europe, 
he enjoys the singular, and perhaps unexampled glory, of having 
never subjected his unblemished reputation to the suspicion of 
treachery or deceit.’ : ! 


This portrait, if justly drawn, is not neatly condensed ; t 
style winds in glittering diffusion, and does not rush towards 
its end with vehement directness: but its level copiousness 
reflects the entire surrounding landscape. Sarrasin’s cha- 
racter of Wallenstein is, in our judgment, a superior delinea- 
tion: it was extracted by us in Vol. Ixxxi. p. 498. 

Vol. 1I. includes thirteen chapters, which continue thehistory 
of the Thirty Years’ War from the death of Gustavus to the 
peace of Westphalia. These remaining chapters do not excite 
that lively interest, that glow of sympathy, that trepidation of 

13 feeling; 








feeling, with’ which we'had accompanied the excellent king 
of Sweden from enterprize to enterprize: but, no doubt, this 
inferiority is to be attributed to the dis-union of attention, to 
the diminished importance and scattered locality. of the. in- 
cidents, and to the comparative insignificance of :the new 
personages, rather than to any relaxation of care or skill in 
the historian. Yet, if the author had at a more early period 
evolved and expatiated on the purposes of Oxenstiern, which 
were to be accomplished at the-pacification, that eminent man 
might have been made ‘the prominent personage of, this:fifth 
act of the tego and the march of the whole event towards 
its proper solution would have had a more imposing unity. 
Harte, among ourselves, has given a good but. heavy 
biography of Gustavus; and Schiller, among the Germans, 
has conducted the history to the same period. -With morejof 
splendor than Harte, and with more of research than Schiller, 
Mr. Naylor has produced a completer work than either ; 
without, however, attaining the philosophic point of view 
which the German historian had seized. * I am describing,” 
says Schiller, in his beautiful exordium, ‘ a thirty years’ 
war, which, from the interior of Bohemia to the mouth of the 
Scheldt, from the banks of the Po to the coasts of the Baltic, 
destroyed the harvests, desolated whole provinces, laid villages 
in ashes, and cities in ruin; a war in which above three 
hundred thousand combatants sacrificed their lives, extin- 
guishing for half a century the natural rise of civilization in 
Germany, and reducing the improved manners of the peor. 
to their antient barbarism. It was the peculiar feature of this 
war, that a more lively care than national prejudices : or 
patriotism appeared, independently of individual interests, to 
animate the people. The French Calvinist. possessed with 
the reformed inhabitant of Geneva, of England, of Germany, 
and of Holland, a rallying point which he had not with his 
Catholic fellow-citizen. he good fortune of the Flemish 
arms, borne for liberty of worship, afforded him greater 
pleasure than the triumph of his own sovereign in the cause 
of popery. . In consequence, the citizen ceased, in a very 
important particular, to confine his views entirely to his own 
country: they became cosmopolitical ;, and, from .the destiny 


of his religion in foreign regions, he began to calculate his’ 


own. ‘The Palatine relinquishes his native country to help 
his French religious associate; the French subject draws his 
sword against his native land, and flies to aid the freedom of 
Holland. Swiss is now ‘seen fighting against Swiss, and 


German against German. ‘The Dane crosses the Eider -” 
, Aa 2 the 
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the Swede crosses the Baltic, in order’to break the chains 
which were forged for Germany.” 

It is this cosmopolitical character of the Thirty Years’ War 
which gives it so great a resemblance to the twenty-three 
years’ war of the French Revolution: but, with the exception 
of its effects on civilization and manners, horrid as is the picture 
of the ravages of the former contest, how much is it exceeded 
by those of the latter! For the 300,000 victims of the one, 
by what appalling total shall we express the aggregate im- 
molation of the other ?— The peace of Westphalia secured, 
to the states of the Protestant party, the right of esate | a 
religion for themselves; and this peace has been celebrated by 
a long posterity with gratitude. On the contrary, the peace 
which closed the war of the French Revolution has terminated 
not in the triumph, but in the discomfiture, of the inhova- 
tors; and it has replaced the cause of legitimacy on that: 
elevated position in which popery stood previously to the 
Thirty Years’ War. On account of this resemblance, or con- 
trast, with events of our own times, the history of Mr. Naylor’ 
will be read with peculiar participation and instruction. <A: 
silent parallel will be drawn by the reader between Gustavus 
and Napoleon. A comparing philanthropist will be disposed 
to censure, in the modern hero, that want of moderation which 
rendered his ambition so widely formidable and odious; that 
indifference to liberty, which enfeebled domestic allegiance so 
that it fell away in every adversity; that restlessness of heart, 
which sought rather in peace the means of war than in war 
the means of peace ; — and probably this inference will pre- 
sent itself, that on the moral worth of the chief commander, 
rather than on the extent of popular conversion, depends she 
success of wars of opinion. 


= 
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Art. UI. The Poetic Mirror ; or the Living Bards of Britain. 
Izmo. pp. 275. 78.6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1816.- 


FE" things are more difficult in composition than successful 
parody. Burlesque writings indeed, of all kinds, have 
been much more frequently attempted than well executed ; 
and it is this repeated failure which has brought a discredit 
on the whole class of humorous poems. The local and tem- 
porary nature of such efforts of satire, as they are generally 
conducted, largely assists in consigning them to a speedy 
oblivion, or comparative neglect: but it is not necessary that 
humour should be levelled at only transient follies, or con- 
fined to the exposure of some petty aberration from the 
rules of good taste. It may happily be used as the correc- 
11 tive 
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tive of important and radical errors:in literature; and it may 

bring back poetry to its only pure and classical standard, by 
placing the deviations from that standard in so ridiculous a 
light as to preclude the possibility of their. continuing to 
mislead the young, or perplex the simple. 

Such an excellent effect, we think, may be produced by 
the very meritorious little work before us; which : adopts 
every legitimate and rational method of disenchanting the 
minds of the devoted admirers of those poets of the modern 
school, who seem to think that the possession of acknow- 
leged genius is a perfect dispensation from any regard to 
‘common sense, or the established language of poetry, or the 
most elementary rules.of grammar. Indeed, the author of 
the * Poetic Mirror,’ whoever he may be, has deserved well of 
all lovers of sensible and elegant versification; for he bas 
contributed, in many ways, to lower the tone of nonsensical 
enthusiasm in which the votaries of these false prophets extol 
the objects of their idolatry. In the first place, he has shewn 
the truth of the following theory, — a theory which we have 
‘ever maintained, and often ventured to maintain against. the 
pride and petulance of its opposers,—that there is not one of 
the numerous modern styles of poetry which may not be so sue~- 
cessfully imitated as to excite doubts between the original and 
the copy, by a person gifted with the merest knack of versify- 
ing, and having also at command that flow of words without 
ideas which forms the basis of our popular eloquence. We 
are far from thinking so meanly, as this character would imply, 
of the * Rejected Addresses,” if they be instanced; and yet 
they may serve as an example of what we wish to prove; that, 
without any very decided powers of original composition, 
(properly so called,) an author may write in a variety of styles 
which are themselves defective in the principles of good taste, 
and write so like the greatest masters of any of those styles 
as to be mistaken for them. We go a step farther in 
our estimate of the * Poetic Mirror: we contend that, in 
every requisite of the poetical character, in imagination, in 
-arrangement, in diction, in harmony, the author has shewn 
himself superior to mest of those whom he has imitated; and, 
with the exception of that little judicious heightening of the 
peculiarities of his prototypes which is essential to burlesque, 
he has written verses of which most of the bards in question 
might vainly languish to be the proprietors. 

We would next ask, where is the imitator, of whatever cast 
or character, who could have so entered'the lists, and so come 
off with triumph, had his antagonists been Dryden in his 

‘happier moments, or ve in his sublimer subjects? Soon, 
| a 3 we 
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we feel assured, will the day arrive when the conviction of 
this one fact, that really good writing is above rational ridicule, 
will do more to undeceive our countrymen as to the relative 
merits of their former and their present favourites in poetry, 
than any argument. Argument, indeed, is lost on blind 
adthiration : but it will teidlily begin to be felt that some of the 
loftiest inheritors of the ‘modern honours of the Muse are 
liable to the most just and yet the most degrading ridicule; 
that not only their subjects, their heroes and heroines, and 
the whole contexture of their rhapsodies, are exposed to 
unanswerable sarcasm, but that the style in which they convey 
these beauties of thought is so grossly defective in force and 
purity as to be at once imitated and condemned by almost 
any copyist ; and that a copyist of true poetic power (like the 
author of the work before us) can literally turn and twist their 
feeble compositions into any shape that he pleases, and can 
lend them a vigour and a propriety which they never knew 
before. When all this is seen, and thoroughly understood, 
with what a sense of shame will these admirers of folly begin 
to awake from their delusion, and how will the objects of 
their vain applause burst like bubbles, before the breath of 
criticism ! | 

In the Travesties of Homer and Virgil, (tiresome as they 
are, for the most party) we never find that the style of these 
great poets is degraded by the ludicrous images of ‘the 
parodist. It is indeed by preserving the dignity of their 
manner, and applying it to unworthy subjects, that the oc- 
casionally happy effect of the burlesque is produced. So 
that first master of the ridiculous, Butler, has succeeded in 
those parts of his Hudibras in which he assumes an epic 
grandeur; and at the moment when some lowering and 
laughable comparison brings down a serious and sublime hero 
of antiquity to the level of a modern mock patriot, or canting 
religionist, at that very moment the chief humour lies in 
— unimpaired the majesty of the verse and the epic 
turn of the sentiments. How different a parody is this from 
one which lowers at once subject and style, and leaves the 
original author nothing but the empty title of his book to 
distinguish him from his jeering imitator. 

We have now, perhaps, adequately developed our ideas on 
this subject, and shall exemplify our notions by sundry in- 
stances of completely successful, because completely just and 
yet ridiculous imitation, from the volume before us. 

The first subject is intitled * The Guerilla,’ and contains a 
sufficiently happy but not highly meritorious copy-of the style 
and manner of Lord Byron m the first and second cantos of 
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Childe Harold. ‘We say the first two cantos; because the 
third betrays decidedly a hew and more prosaic cast of ex- 
pression. — The ‘ Epistle to R. S——’ is evidently written by 
a genuine poet, and is as good as any verses of the same kind 
that have been composed by Mr. Walter Scott, whom it pro- 
fesses to imitate. So like, indeed, is the imitation, that we 
are inclined on perusing it to ask, * Is this another, or THE 
SAME ?” alter, AN IDEM? 


_* Then let us roam that lovely land, 
By classic Teviot’s sylvan strand, 
By Yair and Plora’s pathless glens, 
And haunted Yarrow’s dreary dens, 
Till, with far-circling steps, we hail 
Thy native B¥****t’s broomy vale, 
And reach my boyhood’s birchen bowers — 
"Mong C***’s cottages and towers. 


¢ C***! like voice of years gone by, 

I hear thy mountain-melody ! — 
It comes with long-forgotten dreams, 
Once cherish’d by thy winding streams, 
And sings of schoolboy-rambles free, 
And heart-felt young hilarity! . 
I see the moss-grown turrets hoar 
Dim-gleaming on thy woodland shore, 
Where oft, apart from vulgar eye, 
I loved at summer-tide to lie, 
Abandon’d to the witching sway 
Of some old bard’s heroic lay, 
Or poring o er the immortal story 

_Of Roman and of Grecian glory. 
Yet aye one Minstrel charm’d me.more 
Than all I learn’d of classic lore. 
Or war ard beauty, gaily blent 
In pride of knightly tournament, — 
Even He, in rustic verse, who told 
Of Scotland’s champion — Wallace bold — 
Of Scotland’s ancient ‘ luve and lee,” 
And Southron’s coward treachery ! — 
And oft I conn’d that harper’s page 
With old hereditary rage, 
Till I have wept, in bitter mood, 
That now no more in English blood, 
My country’s falchion might atone 
The warrior’s fall and widow’s moan ! — 
Or, ‘neath the oak’s broad-bending shade, 
With half-shut eye-lids musing laid, 
Weaving in fancy’s tissue strange 
The shapeless visions of revenge, 
I conjur’d back the past again — 
The marshall’d bands, the battle-plain, 
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The Border slogan’s pealing shout, . 
The shock, the tumult, and the rout; 
Victorious Scotland’s bugle-blast, 

And charging knights that hurry past ; 
Till down the dim-withdrawing vale 

I seem’d to see their glancing mail, 
And hear the fleet barb’s furious tramp 
Re-echoed from yon ancient camp.’ 


‘Wat o’ the Cleugh,’ the mock romance which follows, 
has perhaps more merit a an exposure of Mr. Scott’s bar- 
barous and good-for-nothing heroes, than as a burlesque of his 
versification and phraseology. Still it is very successful in 
the latter points, and plainly shews low light is the task of 
the writer who lias discarded ; grammar and good taste from his 
scrambling unconnected stanzas ; and who literally puts down 
any thing on paper that comes uppermost in the pericranium. 
— The imitation which succeeds — imitation we will not call 
it —itis, it must be, an original poem by Mr- Wordsworth ; 
and we most seriously declare that, as far as we can judge of 
poetry in any of its essentials, it is greatly superior to all 
other attempts of “ that most musical, most melancholy” 
author. The name of this new production, to which we 
lately promised to call the attention of our readers, is ‘ The 
Stranger, being a farther Portion of ‘* The Recluse,” a Poem.’ 
We shall, without additional apology, introduce this novel 
effort of the “ Lyre of the Lakes” to an admiring public: 


‘ Fair was the scene and wild — a lenely tarn 
Lay bosom’d in the hill, and it was calm 
As face of slumbering childhood — yea so calm 
That magic mirror of the mountain reign 
Was spread,, that vision scarcely could discern 
The water from the land, or rightly mark - 
The green-swatd patch, the hazel bush, the rock, 
From those fair copies on the element, 
The shadow from the substance — save that one 
Was softer and more delicately green. 


‘ A traveller came along — tall was his steed, 
And rich that steed’s caparison — but he, 
The rider, was a man uncouth to view ; 
For his attire was not like other men: 
His beard was all untrimm’d 


—‘ On that traveller came, 

Slow and indifferent — solemn were his thoughts, 
Determined but astray — still from his breast 
Issued a hollow sound like one who pray’d 

Or sung some holy hymn, but still his eye, 

His red and troubled eye, turn’d ruefully, 
(Mix’d with a nameless feeling of delight, ) 
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Upon that peaceful solitary lake. 

Ah, did he deem he saw pourtrayed there 

A vision of that distant future world 

To which the yearning soul so fondly clings ! 
And did he ween that beauteous baseless shade 
An emblem of that long eternity 

So shaped to human longings ! — Righteous one ! 
That ever eye that gazes on thy works 

Should on,the soul such motley visions fling ! 
Slow past he on, and still the solemn nat 
Flow’d from his breast, although his lips not moved. 


‘ A boy came from the mountains, tripping light 
With basket on his arm — and it appear’d 
That there was butter there, for the white cloth 
That over it was spread, not unobserved, 
In tiny ridges gently rose and fell 
Like graves of children cover’d o’er with snow ; 
And by one clumsy fold the traveller spied 
One roll of yellow treasure, all as pure 
As primrose bud reflected in the lake. 
‘“‘ Boy,”’ said tlie stranger, ‘‘ wilt thou hold my steed 
Till 1 walk round the corner of that mere ? 
When I return I will repay thee well.” 
The boy consented — touched his slouching hat 
Of broad unequal brim with ready hand, 
And set his basket down upon the sward.’ 


Mr. Wordsworth’s exquisitely ingenious theory of poetical! 
language was never brought into better view than in the fore- 
going extract. His subjects, too, and particularly his selec- 
tion of circumstances picturesque or pathetic, shine forth 
with unusual lustre. When did he ezcel his present vision : 


‘ A vision of that distant future world 
To which the yearning soul so fondly clings ?” 


When did he equal his present pats of butter, which, from 
beneath their cloth of white, 


‘ In tiny ridges pres rose and fell, 
Like graves of children cover'’d o’er with snow’ ? 


The boy who holds the horse, after much alarm and much 


difficulty in maintaining his post at the bridle, is-at last thus 
disturbed : 


—— ‘ At length he heard 
A voice rise from the bosom of the hill, 
Or from the heart of that small peaceful lake, 
He knew not which — it broke along the air 
That wander’d o’er that slumbering solitude 
With such a solemn and impressive tone, 
That not though heaven in distant thunder had 
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Spoke words of human breath, could these so much: 
e heart of man have shook, and all his powers 

So utterly astounded. — On it came 

With gathering boom — loud and more loud it came, 

And passing, died upon the trembling wind, 

Or crept into the silence of the hill, 

Like startled spirit, and was heard no more ! 

It was a beetle — somewhere it had been 

At elvish carol on that mountain’s breast, 

Or haply dancing with the daffodils, 

Upon the margin of that lovely lake 

Ycleped a tarn or water — or mayhap 

From dwelling ’mid the maze of glow-worm lamps 

That with faint radiance gild the earthly woods, 

When dews fall soft and nature lies reposed, 

Proud of the rayless halo round them shed, 

Which only lights that one particular leaf 

On which the parent hangs, like a small gem 

Upon the lap of night. The boy held in 

His breath for full five seconds — then again 

Pour’d forth the bray of agony ; the night 

Fell dark and deep — the moon was not in heaven, 

But lingering in the domes beneath the world, 

( As weens the hind) throwing her yellow light 

Far up the steep, on trees, and pendant hills, 

But to that poor distress’d, perplexed boy 

As if she had not been. — The horse went round 

Most unrespective, and, not satisfied 

With whisking his dark tail in furious guise, 

He broke on all propriety, with snort 

Like blustering cannon, or the noise that bursts 

From heaven in thunder through the summer rain. 

The boy was stunn’d — for on similitude, 

In dissimilitude man’s sole delight, 

And all the sexual intercourse of things, 

Do most supremely hang. — The horse went round, 

Jerk’d with his nose, and shook his harness so 

The boy wax’d desperate, and—O impious elf! 

He cursed that hungry beast — the horse went round, 

And round, and round ; and pulling in his head 

To his fore-pastern, upward made it spring’ 

So forcibly, the poor boy’s feeble arm 

Was paralyzed — his hold he lost — and off 

Like lightning flew the steed, that never more 

Was in these regions seen !— Sonie did report, 

Though, I believe, the tale was all untrue, 

That a right wayward bard, whom I regret 

As having left these mountains, where alone 

True genius uncontaminate can thrive, 

Was seen cantering through Chester on that horse ; 

And others, that he afterwards became : 
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The horse of a strange youth, not unresewn’'d 

In early life, who undertook the charge 

Of chaplain to a military troop, 

Cheer’d by the Highland bagpipe and the drum.’ | 


If the most even flow of verse to which Mr. Wordsworth 
has yet attained, — if the most elegant and energetic language | 
which has adorned his poetry, — if the sweetest nature and 
simplicity of incident and reflection which he has ever exhi- 
bited, — be all displayed in the preceding passage, — who f 
shall deny that his engaging modesty in appreciating his own ta 
merits, and his judicious and fair estimate of the poetical 
powers of his contemporary bards, are with equal prominence 
of feature and living likeness of countenance presented to our © 
delighted eyes in the subjoined quotation ? 


‘ Late did I journey there with bard obscure 
From Scotland’s barren wastes — barren alike 
Of verdure, intellect, and moral sense,— 

To view that lonely tarn.— He too was there, 
The changeful and right feeble bard now stiled » 
The Laureate — he too of the Palmy Isle, 

The man of plagues, horrors, and miseries, 
Disgrace of that sweet school, that tuneful choir 
Named from these peaceful waters — he who framed 
An imitation of that lay divine 

Which is inimitable. — Not inept, 

Our conversation ran on books and men: 

The would-be songster of the Scottish hills 

In dialect most uncouth and language rude 
Lauded his countrymen, not unrebuked, 
Reviewers and review’d, and talk’d amain 

Of one unknown, inept, presumptuous bard, 

The Border minstrel — he of all the world 
Farthest from genius.or from common sense, 

He too, the royal tool, with erring tongue, 
Back’d the poor foolish wight, and utter’d words 
For which I blush’d — I could not chuse but smile. 
“* Yet,” said 1, tempted here to interpose, 

** You must acknowledge this your favourite 
Hath more outraged the purity of speech, 

The innate beauties of our English tongue, 

For amplitude and nervous structure famed, 
Than all the land beside, and therefore he 
Deserves the high neglect which he has met 
From all the studious and thinking — those 
Unsway’d by low caprices of the age, 

The scorn of reason, and the world’s revile.” 
More had I said derisive’-— yes, by heaven ! 
Much more I would have said, but that just then - a 
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We must omit the reflections of the Laureate, and of the 
man of Palms, &c.: but we cannot pass over the sub- 
lime, mystical, lucubrations of the ‘* Lyrist of the Lakes” 
himself: 


The -Poettc Mirror: 


He of the»Palms with startled eye look’d round, 
And such an eye, as any one may guess 

To whom that eye is known —for he beheld _ 
What I yet shudder to define.—‘“ Great God!’ 
The youth exclaim’d, “ see what is lying there !” 
He of the laurel, who was next tohim, _ 
Nay, haply nigher to the shore than he, 

Stared in amaze, but he can nothing see ; 

And in his haste, instead of looking down 

Into the water, he look’d up to Heaven : 

A most preposterous habit, which the bard 
Practises ever and anon — I look’d 

Into the peaceful lake, and there beheld 

The bones of one who once in mortal life 

Had lived and moved —a human skeleton !’ 


‘ Glad of this opportunity, I said, 
Still pointing to the bones, ** Access for you 
Is yet preserved to principles of truth, 
Which the imaginative will upholds 
In seats of wisdom, not to be approach’d 
By the inferior faculty that moulds 
With her minute and speculative pains 
Opinions ever changing—lI have seen 
Regenerative Nature prostrate lie 
And drink the souls of things — of living things 
And things inanimategand thus hold up 
The beings that we dre—that change shall clothe 
The naked spirit ceasing to deplore 
The burden of existence, her dull eye 
To other scenes still changing, still unchanged. 


The thinking thoughtless school-boy, the bold youth 


Of soul impetuous, and the bashful maid, 
Ali cogitative yield obedience up. 


And whence this tribute ? wherefore these regards ? 


Not from the naked. heart alone of man, 
Though framed to high distinction upon earth, 
As the sole spring and feanttin leied. of tears, 
His own peculiar utterance for distress 

Or gladness— it is not the vital part 

Of feeling to produce them, without aid 


From the pure soul, the soul sublimed and pure 
With her two faculties of eye and ear, 

Not without such assistance could the eye 

Of these benign observances prevail ; 

Thus are they born, thus foster’d, and maintain’d, 
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And by the care prospective of our wise 
Forefathers, who, to guard against the shocks, 
The fluctuation, and decay of things. * 

There lies the channel and original bed,” | 
Continued I, still pointing to the lake, 

‘«‘ From the beginning hollow’d out and scoop’d 
For man’s affections, else betray'd and lost, 
And swallow’d up ’mid desarts infinite. 

This is the genume course, the aim and end 
Of prescient reason, all conclusions else | 
Are abject, vain, presumptuous, and perverse.” — 7 


‘ The men were thunderstruck ; the angler most. 
That man of palms and plagues, vile copyist! 
Seem’d compassed in wonder—in my face 
Wistful he gazed, and ever and anon 

He utter’d a short sound at every pause, 

But further ventured not— upon the ear 

Of the poor shepherd all these breathings fell 
Like sound of distant waters — like the rain, 
The treasures of the sky, on the firm flint, 

So moveless his impenetrative soul. 

He scratch’d his poll—the Laureate look’d to heaven.’ 


After a full and candid perusal of this luminous extract, 
who will for a moment hesitate to hail it as the chef-d’aeuvre of 
the “ great water-poet of Windermere?” — 

It is unnecessary to pursue our selections any farther; al- 
though the story of ‘the Flying Taylor,’ who “ cultivated 
activity in repose,” by sitting cross-legged through the day, is 
rich with a peculiar tenderness, and impregnably fortified 
with sound good sense; and although our deepest sympathy is 
due to the fate of the miner, James Rigg, whose eyes were 
put out by blasting a rock with gun-powder, and who stands 
ruminating on the cause of the sound which he hears, without 
thinking on the sight which he has lost, through half-a- 
dozen pages of metaphysics, All human pleasures, however, 
must have an end; and here we are compelled to bid adieu to 
our favourite poet. — As to quotations from Mr. Coleridge, 
Mr. Hogg, Mr. Southey, or any such rivals of the inimitable 
Wordsworth, we cannot think of admitting them; yet these 
writers have all largely contributed, together with the sensible 
author of the Isle of Palms, to adorn this blooming and fra- 
ean wreath of poetry, fancifully ycleped ‘ The Poetic 


irror.’ 
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Art. IV. Idwal, and. other Portions of.a Poem...To which is 
added, Gryphiad@a, Carmen Venatorium. By P. Bayley, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 300. .108. Boards. Longman and Co. 1817. 

Ts is a specimen of a projected entertainment, sent forth 

into the world as a taster, by which the literary public 
may judge of the feast that is to follow. According to our 
notions, it is a very good thing indeed ; and the enlarged ap- 
rance of the same dish has our decided vote and interest. 
ro drop oyr aldermanly metaphors, ‘we hail with pleasure in 
this ment of a poem, dedicated to the honour of the 
principality of Wales, a strong promise of future excellence. 

It displays a subdued and chastized spirit, which augurs well 

for the genius and the taste of the author. Contented with 

the classical models, he wanders not either into wild origin- 
ality of expression or into barbarous variety of rhythm. He 
feels, and exhibits in his practice, the conviction of the plain 

. fact that Homer and Virgil have led the way in the field of 

epic poetry, and that a wide deviation from their path is a 

proportional dereliction of truth and nature. This modest 

and sensible conviction always ons us a hope of other laud- 

able qualities in the mind that firmly possesses it; and such a 

hope is, we think, amply fulfilled by the present volume. 
The poem of which ‘ Idwal’ is a portion is intended to be 

of considerable length: but, as to its general nature and de- 
sign, the author has not yet given us more than a few detached 
intimations. We collect, however, that it is to celebrate great 
events in Cambria, and at the period of the reign of Henry the 

Second of England ; the name of Idwal being applied only to 

an episode, which relates the destiny of the young hope of the 

Cambrian crown at this era. "We cannot but be interested 

in the story, as far as it is here plage et ; and, as to the other 

requisites of poetical merit, we are of opinion that Mr. Bayley 

very eminently prnyenres both a force of imagination and a 

propriety of style. Our readers, however, shall judge of this 

act from the subjoined citation. : | 
The description of the recluse and mountain-life of youn 
Idwal, of the impressions made on his mind by the rude ant 
romantic grandeur of his native scenery, and of his particular 
situation under a favorite and majestic rock on the fatal 
day of his assassination, are all striking and beautiful pass- 
ages: but, after the murder has been committed, and his 
friend Mathonwy appears on the crags above the heads of the 
murderers, the poet has risen (we conceive) into regions both 
of pathos and sublimity. Conscience has just deepened in 
the ears of the assassins the echoing cry of the voice of 


Mathonwy. 


‘ While 
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« While yet upon the trembling element 
Back to its source that sound the distance sent, 
The storm (that all day long the volumes roll’d | 
O’er Snowdon’s dusky summits had foretold) 
Burst over head intense. The lightning’s flash 
Scarce ran before the thunder’s sudden crash ; 
Peal follow’d fast on peal; the mountains shook 
To every base beneath the loud rebuke ; 
The nodding cliffs were rent; and from above 
The shatter’d craggs deep down the valley drove ; 
Open’d and clos’d by turns the labouring sky ; 
And while the lightning struggling from on high 
Flash’d on a gloom more horrible than night, 
The redden’d mountains started into light. 
Down on the lake the rain sonorous rush’d; _ 
O’er the steep rocks the new-born torrehts gush’d ; 
Mute were the winds ; its own expansive force 
Bore on the tempest, spreading in its course : 
And, when the thunder’s awful voice was still, 
A piercing shriek was heard the pause to fill: 
And well the pitch of that tremendous scream 
To guilty ears might more than mortal seem. 
As burst the storm, where o’er the coomb was rear’d 
The loftiest peak, a living shape appear’d. 
There on the pinnacle Mathonwy stood ; 
Clouds swept around him ; and the lightning’s flood, 
Behind broad blazing, threw him from the sky 
A mass of shade, projecting on the eye, 
Dilating wide: in attitude and form 
He seem’d the guiding angelof the storm. 


‘ Awhile he stood the traitors to appal, 
Then with the swiftness of a waterfall 
Dash’d down the mountain from his giddy height. 
The closing clouds soon shut him from their sight.’ 


We can imagine but few descriptions more calculated for 
the pencil than the foregoing. It certainly is a clear and vivid 
representation of impressive scenes and awful occurrences ; 
and it is impossible not to entertain the pleasing presage of 
real and correct genius in a writer who is capable of so ner- 
vous and classical an effort. We do not think that we could 
extract from the remainder of the volume any passage that is 
entirely equal to that which we have already selected :. but there 
is much of merit in every part of the English poetry. With 
regard alsoto the Greek poem, intitled Gryphiadea, the author 
has evidently manifested a very creditable command of clas- 
sical expression, and writes modern hexameters, in the lan- 
guage of Homer, as correctly perhapsasany “‘ seventh-form-boy” 
among us. He displays also some variety of reading in the 

notes ; 
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notes: but we wish that he would direct his studies principally 
to those subjects which are to give “ body and authority” to 
his future epic. Welsh antiquities, Welsh poetry, Welsh 
scenery, Welsh patriotism, —prejudice, if he pleases — ail that 
is Cambrian — should occupy his fancy at present, and become 
the very pulse of his heart.. He may perhaps smile at this 
energy of Welsh recommendation: but reflection, we believe, 
will convince him that this is the only method which can 
lend ardour undiminished to his long poetical excursion, or 
imprint the characters of stability'on the labours of his ima- 


gination. 





Art. V. Christian Essays, by the Rev. S. C. Wilks, A. M. of 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 2 Vols. 12mo. 14s. Boards, 
Baldwin and Co. 1817. 


T= dedication of these essays to Mrs. Hannah More will 
sufficiently announce to the reader the peculiar views 
of Christianity which they are designed to enforce. They 
are all more or less devoted to illustrate what are called 
evangelical doctrines: but they are written without polemical 
bitterness, with a desire to exhibit these doctrines in the most 
practical view, and the statement of them is not pushed to 
that extreme, by which some defenders of them delight to 
confound the natural reason and revolt the moral feelings of 
the human mind. Though they are much inferior in acute 
views of manners and character to the writings of Mrs. More, 
and in originality of thought to’ the essays of Foster, to 
both of which they bear some analogy in point of subject, 
they @re-earnest and serious; and, if they are the work of a 
young writer, they afford a promise of considerable merit. 
‘In the two volumes are contained ten essays, on the follow- 
ing subjects: Sources of Error in Opinion; Full Assurance 
of Understanding; Full Assurance of Faith; Full Assurance 
of Hope; Christian Obediencé; the Form and the Power of 
Religion; True and False Repose in Death; False Modesty 
in Religion; the Duty of Christian Affection between Mini- 
sters and their Flocks; Comparative View of Natural and 
Revealed: Religion. The first essay sets out with a com- 
parison, which the author’ does not manage very skilfully, 
between a false opinion and a forged bank-note; and he 
thinks that, if, with respect to the former, we were to ask 
ourselves the question ** how we came by it,” ‘ one half of 
the false and absurd opinions which now infest the world 
would be swept away at a stroke,’ If, indeed, we have re- 
ceived a bank-note from a notorious circulator of forgeries, 
or, 
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or derived,an opinion from a source equally impure, we may 
conclude each to be bad: but we-take up both truth and false- 
hood on the authority of others, and in comparatively few 
cases can we draw even a presumption of the soundness or the 
fallacy of an opinion from a knowlege of the means by which 
it was acquired. — * Truth,’ Mr. W. observes, p. 19., ‘ usually 
lies at an equal distance between the two extremes of party- 
spirit.” - It would have been more correct to have applied the 
first part of the sentence to moderation, or the last to party- 
opinions. Inthe enumeration of the causes of error which 
follows, the description of the effects of controversy deserves 
to be extracted : 


‘ A man, whose opinions have been quietly formed, will usually 
find that each point is more or less conspicuous in his system 
according to its intrinsic consequence. But no sooner does he 
issue forth into the field of controversy than this équitable balance 
is in imminent danger of being destroyed. The particular doctrine 
that is attacked instantly becomes a favourite, as an afflicted child 
is usually preferred to all the rest. The very habit of defending a 
point invests it with unwonted importance; so that it is scarcely 
possible to open a polemical work without being informed that the 
subject under consideration, whatever it may be, is about the most 
momentous that was ever discussed. The writer was possibly at 
one time as indifferent to it as his reader ; but the constant act of 
defending his position has impressed it upon his mind with a power 
not its own. He has every moment perceived some new argument 
in its favour ; and has been equally sagacious in discovering the ill 
effects of the system of his adversary. Thus has he proceeded till 
his favourite tenet has eclipsed all others. Symmetry, which is as 
indispensable in a system of opinions as in an architectural design, 
is entirely forgotten. His descriptions become harsh and over- 
charged; so that what was perhaps substantially true and laudable, 
is rendered false and dangerous by his distortion and extravagance. 

‘ To this natural effect of controversy may be ascribed many of 
the unguarded statements even of pious and learned men upon sub- 
jects connected with religion. Perceiving, perhaps, that ascrip- 
tural doctrine was much neglected, they have felt it necessary to 
shew its importance; but while they have eagerly pursued this 
laudable end, they have forgotten the equal importance of all the 
rest.. In arguing against a common error, ay | language must 
sometimes be employed; nor can we wonder if this language has 
been sometimes stronger than the occasion seemed to require. 
Were we to judge of the relative importance of the thirty-nine 
articles of religion by the controversies which have existed upon 
the subjects therein discussed, we might imagine each one in suc- 
cession to have been the most important. Controversy disturbs 
the natural order of distances-and magnitudes. The individual 
truth, the insulated error under consideration, occupies the whole 
sphere of vision, so that other truths and other errors of equal or 
superior importance are in danger of being overlooked.’ 

Rev. Dec. 1817. Bb In 
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In the three essays which ensue, and which are more ex- 
clusively: doctrinal, we perceive proofs that the author is in 
the habit of quoting Scripture with very little reference to its 
‘connection, and as if every sentence of it contained an abso- 
lute and universal proposition. The prediction of Isaiah, 
* all thy people shall be taught of God,” is alleged as a proof 
that the human understanding is incapable of comprehending 
the truths of religion, without supernatural influence: but we 
might argue in the same way that, because it is predicted | 
** they shall no more teach every man his neighbour, saying, | 
know the Lord,” it is useless to attempt to give religious 
knowlege to our neighbours by Bible-Societies, National 
Schools, or the publication of ‘ Christian Essays.’ The term 
philanthropy, applied to the love of God as manifested in the 
redemption of man, (p. 71.) struck us as a startling novelty ; 
and the use of swavities in the plural in the same page is one 
of those corruptions of our idiom against which we must enter 
our protest. Milton has consecrated charities in the latinized 
sense of affections: (* omnes omnium caritates una patria 
complexa est.” Cic.) but we cannot admit suavities on the 
authority of a poetical licence which is contrary to the ana- 
logy of our language. ‘ Plerophory of hope’ (p. 147.) is “an 
ill phrase, a vile phrase.” : 

Mr. Wilks would have been more fortunate than his pre- 
decessors, if he had come safely out of that dark labyrinth of 
metaphysics and theology which he endeavours to explore in 
these volumes: but the following passage from the Essay on 
Christian Obedience contains a very unsuccessful attempt to 
shew the reasonableness of God’s requiring a perfect obedience 
from an imperfect creature, and punishing him for not attain- 
ing it: 

* Reasoning upon the principles of natural religion, it may be 
fairly assumed, that if by being angels is meant being perfect in 
holiness and ‘obedience, God does expect man to be as holy as an 
angel, for he originally made him such, and never super-induced 
any thing to render him otherwise. If by our fall we became inca- 
pable of perfect obedience, it is our crime and our misfortune, 
but by no means our excuse. God made us “ very good,’ and 
capable of performing all that he required. Our sins and infirmi- 
ties are entirely self-derived. 

‘ The question then still recurs, and must be answered some 
other way. Natural religion being foiled in its attempts, modern- 
ized Christianity enters, and thoughtlessly professes to solve the 
difficulty. ‘ We live under a lenient dispensation. The obedi- 
ence and death of Christ have great weight; so that, if our con- 
duct be upon the whole moral and sincere, all is well. A few ) 


thoughtless amusements, a few venial faults, a few giddy — 
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‘of youth, will never be regarded by our Creator as unpardonable 
crimes.”’ 


Might we not as reasonably be expected to live through seven 
or eight centuries, in virtue of the longevity of our first parents, 
as to be perfect by their innocence, seeing that neither of thes¢ 
qualities has descended to us? If a man’s ancestor has alien- 
ated a demesne which he should otherwise have inherited, he 
must bear the consequence of that improvidence : but it would 
be hard that he should be called to do suit and service for it, 
as if it were in his possession. We are at a loss to know to 
whom Mr. W. alludes in the latter part of our extract. We 
are acquainted with systems of Christianity which teach that 
‘the obedience and death of Christ have great weight,’ so that 
in consideration of them God forgives the most heinous sins 
of those who receive and rest on his righteousness; and with 
others which teach that, on sincere repentance and amend- 
ment, God of his own mercy forgives the transgressor: but, if 
there be any system which, as Mr. Wilks intimates, considers 
the death of Christ as procuring for us the remission only of 
our minor sins, it is certainly so modern as not yet to have 
obtained a public advocate or a discriminating name. 

The last essay in the first volume, on the subject of true 
and false repose in death, is intended to prove that the*doc- 
trine of justification by faith is, in the language of the articles 
of the Church of England, “a most wholesome doctrine, 
and very full of comfort ;” and that no other doctrine can 
afford any solid consolation at that crisis, ‘The instances of 
persons dying in tranquillity and hope without this belief, 
which might have embarrassed the author in supporting his 
thesis, are discarded by referring them to ignorance and af- 
fectation ; and it is certainly not difficult to prove that there is 
no true repose in death but by believing in these doctrines, 
when the belief in them enters into the definition of true 
repose. The dying experience of Dr. Johnson is urged at 
great length by the author: but the neigrous notions of that 
moralist were tinged by the gloom and severity of his own 
character. He who could stand bare-headed in the street in a 
shower of rain, as an atonement to heaven for some formertrans- 
gression, must have conceived of God as exacting suffering 
for sin without the smallest reference to the offender’s amend- 
ment and repentance; and he would naturally think that, for 
every offence, its penalty must be paid in suffering of some kind, 
present or eternal, personal or vicarious. ‘To a mind in sucha 
state, the doctrine of the atonement is certainly * full of com- 
fort :” but whether it be wholesome we may be allowed to 
doubt; since, if its opiate-virtues may in some instances calm 
the morbid fear of death, on the other hand it frequently 
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raises visions of acceptance and salvation in those to whom 
the terrors of dissolution are only the just recompence of an 
immoral or vicious life. % 

. OF the-second volume, the larger part is occupied with an 
essay on Natural and Revealed Religion. We meet with a 


in it of which we should wish for some explanation 
from the author: 


‘ Against this doctrine ef repentance being a natural atone- 
ment for sin, it is no trivial objection that such men as Socrates 
himself, the very high-priest of Deism, did not make the discovery. 
He candidly allowed that he could perceive no way in which God 
might consistently forgive human transgressions. He felt that 
there was a radical defect in the religion of nature, and, in conse- 
quence, doubted not but that the Deity would at length conde- 
scend to reveal, by some divinely-taught instructor, that most in- 
teresting of 7 reps how he will see fit to pardon sin. This 
hope — it might almost be denominated this prophecy — of So- 
crates, has been realized by the Christian dispensation.’ 


No reference is given, and we are at a loss to conceive 
where Mr. W. found this prophecy of Socrates, unless it be 
in the following passage of Xenophon, Memor. iv. 4.: 
Aixyy ye Tos biboacsy of mupaBawovres Tous Umo THY Decov xesnevous 
youous, yv sdevs tporw Suvaroy dvipwrw Ssapuyew — aral a little 
farther on; Geos Tatra mavra soime’ TO yap Tous voMoUs avTEs 
Tous mapaBawvers Tas Tinwpras eyes, Bedtiovos 4 xat cvbpwmov 
vopoberou doxts nos elves. Here is not the smallest allusion to 
the forgiveness of sin. If this be not the passage which 
Mr. W. had in view, he must blame himself for not removi 
all doubt by quoting his authority ; — if it be, he must trans- 


late more accurately before he again introduces Socrates evan- 
gelizans to his readers. 





Art. VI. A Descriptive Catalogue of recent Shells, arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnzan Method ; with particular Attention to 
the Synonymy. By Lewis Weston Dillwyn, F.R.S. and F.L.S. 
Honorary Member of the Geological Society of London, the 
Linnzan Society of Philadelphia, &c. 2 Vols. 8vo.. pp. 1030. 
11, 18s. sewed. Arch. 1817. 


A SHORT and modest advertisement intimates at once the 
origin and the design of this laborious undertaking. 


‘ In the course of an attempt to arrange a small cabinet of 
shells, the author had occasion to observe, that in Gmelin’s edition 
of the Systema Nature, the same species frequently appears under 
two or three different names; and, on the other hand, that in many 


instances, two-or three different species are confounded together 
under one specific character. 


‘ By 
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‘ By a careful examination of the synonyma, he has endea- 
voured to correct these errors, and hopes. that other eonchologists, 
who. have a more frequent access to the extensive cabinets of the 
metropolis, will proceed to examine the specific characters, of 
which he has sometimes been obliged, where their accuracy is 
very doubtful, to give only a translation ffom-other works. 

‘ Without the use of Sir Joseph Banks’s extensive library, no 
writer on Natural History can rf to attain any tolerable degree 


-of perfection ; and the advantageg,which the author has been per- 


mitted to derive from the liberal use of it, demands this public 
expression of his warmest thanks. He also with pleasure acknow- 
leges the very friendly assistance which he has received from 
Silvanus Bevan, Esq. 

‘ In a work containing more than five thousand specific names 
and synonyma, and probably four times that number of references, 


the author hopes that no apology will be thought necessary for the 
extent of the corrigenda.’ 


Prefixed to the work, also, is an alphabetical catalogue of 
the books consulted or quoted.— Under the title of each 
genus are exhibited its Linnéan characters; and under each 
species are given, first, its technical definition ; secondly, its 
synonymy, with references; thirdly, its habitation, when 
known; and, fourthly, descriptive or critical remarks, which 
evince the author’s considerate attention to a very minute and 
complex department of natural science.. Most of the im- 
provements in nomenclature, suggested by Montagu, Wood, 
and others, have been adopted, and most of the recent disco- 
coveries distinctly recorded: but various species. noted by 
Gmelin, being too obscure to be retained, have been discarded. 

The number of species described under Chiton is 36, in- 
cluding four which have been detached from Sguamosus, and 
the rare Tuntcatus, Castaneus, Lineatus, and Sulcatus. Some 
of the species, though apparently quite smooth, are found to 
be minutely shagreened, when examined by the microscope. 
— Lepas is commodiously distributed into sections, and into 
42 species. ‘The Hemispherica of Wood is the Balandides, 
var. 8, of Gmelin. Among the rarer sorts are the Costata, 
Violacea, Porcata, Palmipes, Radiata, Spongeosus, Sulcata, and 
Villosa. 

Pholas, as here expounded, comprizes eleven species ; the 
Chiloensis and Teredula of Gmelin being rejected, and the 
Falcata introduced from Wood’s Conchology. The very ir- 
regular family of Mya, as instituted by Linné, is subdivided 
into four sections, according to. the structure of the hinge, 
and embraces 38 species, among which several are of recent 
discovery. — Thirty-two species of Solen are particularized, 
exclusively of Gmelin’s Macha, which has not been con- 
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firmed. The Truncata of Wood, or Ceylonensis of Leach, 
is the Truncatus of the present author, and well merits a 
separate station, both on account of its total want of a margin 
and its marked truncation at the extremity. The Gigas of 
Mr. Dillwyn is. the Mazimus of Wood; an epithet, however, 
which Gmelin had previously given to the Magnus. Some of 
the rarer sorts here noticed are the Guineensis, Inflexus, 
Biradiatus, Variegatus, and Vireus.— Teliina still compre- 
hends not fewer than 81 species, though 17 alleged by 
Gmelin and others have been omitted, as not sufficiently 
authenticated. The Acuta, Obliqua, Sanguinea, Nivea, 
Striata, Sulcata, Decussata, and Dentata, are among the rarer 


sorts. — Cardium, when divested of i or ten very vague 


or equivocal species, still presents a list of 46, very few of 
which appear to be objectionable. ‘The least known is the 
Fimbriatum ; which, in colour and appearance, much resembles 
the Edule, or common cockle, but terminates at the margin 
in a white fringe, which is strongly characteristic. — To 
Mactra are allotted 38 species, and to Donar 21.— Venus 
includes 113, and is subdivided into four sections. Upwards 
of 30 of the Gmelinian specimens are rejected, as undeserving 
of notice. Though entire specimens of the Dione are very 
rare’and valuable, it has been described by many writers. 
The Spinifera, Triangularis, and Paradoza, are very rare. — 
Only three species are attributed to Spondylus: but the expo- 
sition of the Gedaropus involves a very ample list of references. 
— Chama is distributed into two sections, the first containing 
17 species, which live in a detached state; and the second, 
eight, which adhere to other substances. 


‘ The Gigas varies very much in size, and is sometimes enor- 
mously large and heavy ; one shell described by Linnzus weighed 
532 Swedish pounds (which is equal to 498 English); and he 
says that the inhabitant has been known to furnish 120 men 
with a day’s food, and that by shutting its valves suddenly it can 
snap a cable asunder. In Sir Joseph Banks’s library there is a 
MS. account of the dimensions of a specimen preserved at Arno’s 
Vale, in Ireland, which came from Tappanooly in Sumatra, as 
follows : 

Weight of one valve - - 285 lbs. 
Ditto ofthe other  - - 222 lbs. 


Total - - 507 Ibs. 





‘ The largest valve measured 4 feet 6 inches in length, 2 feet 
5x inches in breadth, and 1 foot indepth. Another large shell of 
this species forms the baptismal font at the church of St. Sulpice, 
at Paris, and was presented by the Venetians to Francis the First. 
The colour is dirty white; or yellowish or reddish brown; the 
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posterior slope is flattish and cordiform, and has a large ovate 
aperture by the hinge ; the margin is toothed and crenated. Under 
all its different appearances it may be at once Sigtiggeanet from 
C. Hippopus by the aperture in its posterior slope. Large pearls 
are occasionally found in this species, and one exhibited at Sir 
— Banks’s in June, 1814, was. valued at between 2001. and 
300l.’ 

The Concamerata, which is very rare, exists in Mrs. Mawe’s 
collection. It differs from all other shells by a singular con- 
traction of the margin.— Arca, subdivided according to the 
method of Bruguiére, comprizes 45 species. — Ostrea is sub- 
divided into five sections and 83 species; while upwards of 
20 registered by Gmelin are suppressed, as either undeserving’ 
of attention or not found in a recent state. — Anomia presents 
us with 30 species, not including those which are either fossil 
or-very doubtful. In rigour of arrangement, the Ephippium 
should be transferred to the multivalve division, because it has 
a small covering for the perforation, forming in fact a third 
valve.— The family of Mytilus, though stripped of a dozen 
of Gmelin’s supernumerary names, exhibits 48 species, which 
are arranged under three distinct sections. — Pinna is limited 
to 20 species, the Sanguinea and Bullata of Gmelin being 
considered as unworthy of retention. The Saccata is of rare 
occurence; and the Digitiformis and Lobata, though described 
by Linné, are at present unknown. 

Argonauta, which commences the univalve tribes, consists of 
nine species, of which the Vitrea is extremely rare.— Nautilus, 
exclusively of the merely fossil kinds, comprehends 36 species. 
The Scrobiculatus * is of about the same size, and is marked 
nearly in the same manner as N. Pompilius, but the spire is not 
enveloped by the outer whirl, and, more in the manner of Helix 
Cornea, forms an umbilicated concavity on each side of the 
shell. I have followed Kemmerer and Dr. Solander in 
placing it asa separate species, and the depressed spire at the 
centre so much increases its resemblance to a Cornu Am- 
inonis, that Knorr calls it the oniy one of the tribe which has 
been discovered in a recent state. It is a very scarce and valu- 
able shell.’ — The more voluminous family of Conus extends 
to 160 species, and is ranged under four sections. Mr. 
Dillwyn has united the Spurzus, so ill defined by Gmelin, and 
so imperfectly characterized by Bruguiére, to the Leoninus ; be- 
cause he has observed that the only point of difference noted 
by the French naturalist, namely, the greater flatness of the 
spire of Leoninus at the circumference is no permanent mark, 
the reverse frequently taking place. The Cedo Null, and all 
its varieties, are in high request, particularly the yellow 
sort, with four bands; the lower and middle of which are 
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marbled with white, and the others with transverse rows of 
bead-like spots. A specimen of this variety, formerly in the 
cabinet of M.Lyonet at the Hague, but now in Paris, has 
been valued at three hundred guineas.— The next genus, 
Cyprea, embraces 70 species, without reckoning 15 or 20 that 
are very indistinctly defined by Gmelin; and the list is, pro- 
bably, still susceptible of reduction, Linné having apparently 
mistaken some young specimens of the same shell for real dif- 
ferences. — The species of Bulla retained by Mr. Dillwyn are 
Go; a few of which, however, are doubtful. As Muller and 
Chemnitz, in the same year, described two very different shells 
under the appellation of Bulla Scabra, Mr. D. has changed 
that of Muller to B. pectinata, a much more appropriate 
epithet. — Patula and Gelatinosa are both rare. — Voluta ex- 
tends to 188 species, independently of a few that are banished 
from Gmelin’s catalogue as not sufficiently ascertained. The 
enumeration of only the more marked varieties of Oliva oc- 
cupies two pages. Among the rarer species are Plicatula, 
Virgo, Filaris, and Fissurata. Reversed specimens of the 
Pyrum, according to Humphreys, ¢ are held sacred in China, 
where great prices are given for them, and they are kept in 
Pagodas by the priests, who on certain occasions administer 
medicines to the sick from them, and also use them to anoint 
the Emperor at his coronation. | Meuschen, who has placed 
nearly all the Volutes with the Murices, considered the full . 
grown shell to be distinct from M. Pyrum, and has called it 
M. Sacrificator. ‘These shells are often curiously ornamented 
with carvings, which D’Avila says is done by the Indians, 
who use them for drinking cups.’ 

To Buccinum are allotted eight sections, and 158 species, 
exclusively of more than twenty marked by Gmelin, but here 
omitted on account of their uncertainty. Hepaticum, Armi- 
gerum, Luteostomum, Geminum, Proximatum, Bifasciatum, and 
a few others, are rare.— The species pevticularized under 
Strombus are 43, of which Truncatus, Vexillum, and Norvegicus, 
may be considered as rare.— Murez includes six subdivisions, 
and 164 species, after having deducted about 30 of doubtful 
character. The Zrunculus is supposed to be the sort from 
which the antients chiefly extracted the fine Tyrian dye. 
The Cariosus, Corona, Amplustre, Prismaticus, and Subulatus, 
are extremely scarce.— Tyochus consists of three sections, and 
of 128 species. The Novus and Pulligo of Gmelin aré both 
dismissed as doubtful, and the Schrateri and Ferrugineus as 
fossil. _Cylindraceus, Infundibiliformis, Lunaris, &c. may be 
quoted among the rarer sorts: but several of the species 
seem still to be very imperfectly defined. — Under Yurbo are 
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classed 162 species, not including six of very equivocal cha- 
racter that are enumerated by Gmelin. Of the Scalaris, it is 
observed that ‘ Gualter and Favanne have placed it amon 

the Serpule, and Dr. Leach has separated it from Lamarck’s 
genus Scalaria,*on account of its want of a pillar. Large 
and perfect specimens ago sold at very high prices, and 
one which now belongs to Mr. Bullock has been valued at 
two hundred guineas.’ The rarer sorts of Turbo are 
Moltkianus, Punctura, Nivosus, Semistriatus, and Serpuloides. 
— The numerous tribe of Heliz is subdivided into six sections, 
and 191 species, independently of 20 or 30 that are omitted 
as not sufficently authenticated. Albina, Incarnata, Costata, 
Fulva, Fusca, Contorto-plicata, and Glutinosa, are. deemed 
rare. — The specific catalogue of Nerita contains 64 articles, 
of which the Canrena is remarkable for its numerous varieties. 
— Haliotis comprizes 17 species, only one of which (the 
Tuberculata) is known to be a native of the British shores.— 
Patella, when stripped of many of Gmelin’s very ambiguous 
species, is reduced to 103 ; and even the present list will admit 
of curtailment, since the whole tribe is very liable to run into 
varieties. — Fifteen distinct sorts of Dentalium are expounded, 
of which the Trachea is extremely rare. — Serpula presents us, 
in this catalogue, with 39 species. — Teredo, though it con- 
sists of only four species, viz. the Gigantea, Navalis, Utriculus, 
and Clava, forms an interesting article. Mr. Dillwyn’s critical \ 
remarks on the first mentioned of these species bespeak the 


patient and acute attention which have presided over his 
arduous labours. ) 


‘ It appears to me,’ he says ‘ to be almost beyond a doubt that 
the Polythalamia of Linneus, and the Teredo Gigantea 
ofthe Philosophical Transactions are the same, for the two smaller 
tubes appear in Rumphius’s figure to be still partially enclosed by | 
the outer cylinder, and the latter, of which the summit is said b 
Mr. Griffiths to be very brittle, might probably, either to shew the 
internal structure, or by accident, have been more broken awa 
than usual; the Linnzan specific name is moreover rather peculi- 
arly applicable from the circumstance of the base being divided 
into separate chambers, as has been observed by Sir E. Home, 
who after relating the manner in which the lower end of a full 
grown shell is closed, adds, that in some of Mr.Griffiths’s specimens 
‘¢ the animal has receded from its first enclosure, and has formed 
a second three inches up the tube, and afterwards a third two 
inithes further on.”” The discovery of the two boring shells and 
two flattened opercula prove the necessity for its removal to 
Teredo, and the divided summit gives it a place in Lamarck’s 
Genus Fistulana. Pallas, in his Miscellanea Zoologica, p.140., 
asserts that Rumphius’s shell differs only from Teredo Navalis in 
being an inhabitant of sand instead of wood; but Favanne, in de- 


scribing 
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scribing Le Cierge, maintains a contrary opinion, and among other 
marks of distinction points out the bifurcated summit. Mr. Grif-. 


fiths could not obtain a perfect specimen, and the following 
remarks are extracted from a memoir with which he favoured the 
Royal Society, and which in their Transactions immediately pre- 
cedes the observations of Sir E. Home. ‘“ The length of the 
longest of these shells that came into my possession was five feet 
four inches, and the circumference at the base nine inches, taper- 


ing upwards to two inches and a half; the colour on the outside 
milk-white, the inner surface rather of a yellow tinge. This 


specimen was nearly perfect, having a small part of the lower ex- — 


tremity entire. I have others of various dimensions, a very good 
one about three feet long, and four inches round, tapering to an 
inch and a half at the point.””, The outer surface is uneven, and 
strongly wrinkled transversely, but the inner surface is perfectly 
smooth: the internal tubes at the summit are about eight or nine 
inches long; ina fragment rather more than an inch and a half in 
diameter, which Sir Joseph Banks gave me, the thickness of the 
tube is a quarter of an inch, and the structure is so singularly radi- 
ated, that I at first mistook it for a mineral stalactite. The 
Serpula Arenaria of the twelfth edition of the Systema Nature is. 
an entirely different species; but the following description in the 
Mus. Lud. Ulr. is more likely to have been intended for the pre- 
sent shell: ‘‘ Testa crassa, forma intestini, curvata, irregularis, 
cinerea, inameena, extrorsum sensim latior apice angustiore, sepe 
in duos ramos bifida.”’ ’ | 


From the preceding notices and extracts, our conchological 
readers may, we apprehend, be enabled to form some rotion 
of the nature and extent of the present very respectable publi- 
cation. It is obviously intended to be a work of methodical 
reference; and, although future observation and inquiry 
may contribute to its improvement, it may be safely adopted 
as the basis of the study or arrangement of recent shells on 
the Linnéan plan of distribution, and may, in many cases,. 
supersede recourse to rare, bulky, and expensive volumes. 





Art. VII, Memorandums of a Residence in France, in the Winter 
of 1815-16, including Remarks on French Manners and Society, 
with a Description of the Catacombs, and Notices of some other 
Objects of Curiosity and Works of Art, not hitherto described. 
8vo. pp. 414. 128. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1816. 


A titover the long suspension of interceurse with the Con- 
4% tinent caused a blank in our travelling notices, it M&s 
been amply filled up by the publications of late years; tours 
of all kinds having been profusely made and detailed, ever 
since the memorable entrance of the allied sovereigns into 
Paris. In the volume before us, the writer apprizes his 


readers 
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readers that he is by profession a medical man; that he 
never quitted England before; and that his notes were taken 
without any view to book-making, and are now printed only 
as an antidote to the errors into’ which the public are 
perpetually led by other narratives, and particularly by the 
accounts in our news-papers. ‘The range of his travelling 
excursion was very limited, being no more than from Calais 
to Paris, and back again from Paris to Calais; in course, 
four-fifths of the volume are taken up with the French capital, 
or with circumstances naturally arising out of its description. 
A topic so often discussed will require only a cursory notice. 
Beginning with the Tuileries and the Jardin des Plantes, 
the author goes the whole round of the merveilles de Paris ; 
commenting at one time on the Louvre, at another on the 
gambling-houses, afterward on Versailles, and again on the 
Bibliotheque du Roi. Remarks on the Conscription-laws, the 
Prussian army, the French theatre, and the state of society in 
France, are all introduced: but the subject to which we 
turned with the most interest was one of which the-writer is 
professionally qualified to judge ; we mean a comparison of the 
medical practice of the two countries. He notices the radical 
difference between the French physicians and ours; particn- 
larly. in the former putting comparatively little faith in 
medicines, and forbearing to administer them in many cases in 
which, we consider them as decidedly capable of effecting 
relief. He instances a case of obstruction of the liver, in 
which ‘ a gentle mercurial excitement would have cured the 


‘patient as certainly as bark cures an ague,’ but which no 


argument could prevail on the French physician to prescribe ; 
and in consequence the patient will carry the effects of the 
disease with her to the grave. ‘The author, however,. should 
have added that affections of the liver are of very rare occur- 
rence among our neighbours, and that the French. practice is 
not liable to the same objections in that long list of com- 
plaints which have a tendency to effect their own cure. Re- 
ferring the reader to our remarks on Sir Charles Morgan’s 
account of French medical practice *, we now proceed to a 
different topic, and beg to recommend the following passage 
to those who have not lived in France, and who are. con- 
tented to derive their notions of the people from hear-say. 


‘ Gentleness of manner, and the non-assumption of superi- 
oritf in a foreigner, do’ certainly call forth from Frenchmen a 
very grateful return, and nothing is considered by them as enough 
to shew their sense of such conduct. \I:speak from experience, 





* See our Number for the Jast month. 
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and from the experience of many of my friends. —I never found 
these little concessions thrown away, or wenpprseiste. and was 


often surprised to find that what was merely the result of common 
politeness and delicacy towards their political feelings, was re- 
quited by real obligations ; they would suffer their attentions to 
me to interfere very materially with their engagements, and put 
themselves to trouble and expence on my account, which really 
embarrassed and distressed me. Such I believe was the invariable 
conduct towards all who did not grossly offend their self-respect. 
I have often heard of their rudeness to the English, and the news- 
papers teemed with reports of quarrels, some of which were stated 





to have taken place where I happened to be at the time, and had — 


seen the most perfect eens I often heard British officers 
speaking of the insolence shewn by the Parisians, and indeed the 
mass of Frenchmen towards the English. When I asked, ‘“‘ Have 


you ever encountered such behaviour personally ?” It was always, 


“Oh! no, I can’t say but they have always been very civil to me.”’ 
Ask whom I might, the reply was still, ‘“‘ Oh! no, they have cer- 
tainly behaved with propriety and civility towards me.”” ‘ Then 
for God's sake, gentlemen,” I rejoined, ‘ speak of them as you 
find them.” ’ 


This writer is correct, likewise, in his character of French 
females, a point on which most of our countrymen fall into 
very odd mistakes. Young women in France live in a very re- 
tired manner before marriage: but, after this important change 
in their situation, they acquire no small degree of authority, and 
take a lead in company with much more conspicuous conse- 
quence than females usually assume in England. Some of our 
countrymen, disposed to view French morals in the worst light, 
attribute the former to the necessity of restraining a natural 
tendency to levity, and the latter to a thorough indifference 
respecting conjugal fidelity: but the truth is, as the present 
author remarks, (p. 381.) that the restraint is suggested: not 
by any distrust of female modesty, but by the precaution 
necessary with regard to the other sex; while the latitude 
and the confidence, bestowed after marriage, arise from a con- 
viction that the natural tenderness of the female heart wil} 
inspire an attachment to the proper object, which will exclude 
every other feeling and occupy the whole soul. That such is 
and has often been the case, not only throughout France but 
in Paris, the place most exposed to accusation, has been 
amply proved in the trying times of the Revolution ; and, 
when exceptions to it occur, the blame is to be laid less on 
the gentle part of the creation than on the unfortunate plan 
so prevalent among the French of making des mariages de 
convenance, the consequence of which often is the union of 2 
mild and amiable sean ‘with a coarse and unfeeling 
libertine. : 
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We have noticed these and may mention some more points 
in which credit is due to the author: but we are aim, a to 
express a different opinion concerning other parts of the book ; 
in which the remarks are often weak and meagre, while topics 
little connected with the subject are introduced, and give but 
too clear evidence of the want of vigorous and comprehensive 
views. We are in consequence obliged to cut short our 
report, and specify only the additional instances in which we 
can extend approbation to the writer. He comments with 
due severity on the impropriety of licensing gambling houses, 
and of endeavouring to extract a revenue from a practice 
which no pains should be spared to subvert. He bestows also 
a high encomium on the plan of the great Foundling-hospital 
at Paris; an institution which ought, he thinks, to be imitated 
in every populous city. Among smaller matters, it is worth 
noticing that, in speaking of French kitchens, he makes the 
very proper distinction that, while the floor is often dirty, and 
the furniture out of order, the cooking-apparatus is very clean. 
Generally speaking, indeed, this author seems disposed to be 
impartial, according to his professions, and to describe all 
that he saw with candour and naiveté ; though he falls into 
frequent inaccuracy by carrying his conclusions to extremes, 
and mixing up incongruous topics in his descriptions. Amon 
other errors, the books of the Bzbliotheque du Roi, which 
amount probably to 400,000, are stated by him (p. 131.) at 
2,000,000. Parisian reports, the most amusing but the 
most fallacious of all popular rumours, are received by him 
(p. 235.) with indiscriminate belief; and in many places (as 
in p. 390.) he introduces incidents too trifling to be noticed. 
To this list of animadversions we must add that his French is 
frequently incorrect, either in the printing or the copying ; 
and that in his English we meet occasionally with inelegancies 
and peculiarities of style. Yet many passages seem to in- 
dicate that the author is a sensible and respectable man, and 
make us regret the more the imperfections of his work. 





aary 


Art. VIII. Two Sketches of France, Belgium, and Spa, in two 
Tours, during the Summers of 1771 and 1816; with a Portrait 
of Napoleon’s Guide at Waterloo. By the Author of ‘* Letters 


from Paris, in 1802-3.” 8vo. pp.183. 78. Boards. Baldwin 
and Co. 1817. 


W?: have here rather a singular publication, of which the 
object seems to be a contrast between things’ as they 


The author conveys his observations with very little r to 
method, 
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method, and passes rapidly from one scene to another ; begin- 
ning in his first tour by a journey through Flanders and Hol- 
ke and thence to Spa and Paris; while, in his second, he 

roceeds first to the French metropolis and returns by the Ne- 
therlands. He seldom attempts reflections at length, or any 
thing in the shape of general reasoning, but contents himself 
with a transient remark on such objects as take the eye of the 
passing observer. The agriculture of France appeared to him 
greatly improved ; farming instruments were better ; ploughs 
were less cumbrous, and the harrows had at last obtained iron 
teeth; and, in the towns, convents and monasteries were ge- 
nerally succeeded by hospitals and barracks. — We extract a 
short account of a noted virtuoso at Brussels, who is now no 
more, but who was the first object of inquiry with the travel- 
lers of the last age. 


‘ The greatest curiosity at this place is Mr. Varulst, and his 
pictures, who shews them hisself, in his embroidered night-cap, 
manningrg or: and slippers ; takes the air of his rooms with every 
stranger that comes to see his collection, and never suffers the winds 
of heaven to visit his face too roughly, for he has never been in the 
open air these last twenty-three years. His whole pleasure is in 
showing his curiosities, whilst he hisself is the greatest he has to 
exhibit, and is the finest portrait in his collection out of a frame.’ 


With regard to expence of living, the difference seems 
smaller than we should have been induced to imagine ; prices 
being seldom said by this traveller to have risen = v0 a third 
of the former standard. Various allowances, however, are 
to be made for the inability of the writer to form general con- 
clusions ; and, when we consider the surprizing increase of 
taxes throughout France, the Netherlands, and Germany, we 
shall not probably be far wrong in putting down the enhance- 
ment at one half. We are perfectly aware that many things, 
particularly manufactured articles, are cheaper than they 
were before, and that the great rise has taken place in 
provisions. | 

One of the most curious points, in repeating a journey 
after so great-a lapse of-time, was to ascertain whether any of 
the individuals formerly conspicuous remained alive, and in 
the discharge of their original functions. Of these the author 
states two remarkable examples; ‘ the bark from Bruges to 
Ghent being still conducted by the same master ;’ and the in- 
dividual inspector of the waters at Spa, Dr. Hanster, figuring 
away atthe Pouhon-spring with a well-powdered head, a dress- 
coat, a chapeau-bras, and all the appendages of the old court- 
costume, exactly as if he had never changed it during forty- 


five years. Another instance of equal permanency was visible 
in 
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in the case of Baron Fels, Conseiller d’Etat ; who seemed to 
have remained, like the worthy Doctor, a fixture since the 
time of the author’s juvenile excursion. 

On the subject of the Jmprovements in Paris, the author ap- 
prizes us that the Mint, or Hotel des Monnoyes, a large build- 
ing generally visited by our countrymen at Paris, was begun 
in 1777; and that the Ecole de Medecine, a much more elegant 
edifice, was finished in 1775. The stone-galleries of the 
Palais-Royal were built by the Duke of Orleans in 1786, and 
in the same year was erected that extensive circular wall 
which surrounds Paris and its suburbs, in order to prevent 
the smuggling of liquors and other excisable articles from the 
country to the town; for the French have not yet begun to 
collect excise-duties on the outside of their cities. 'The more 
important improvements in Paris have taken place since 
1800; and among these the first rank is due to the new quay 
on the left bank of the Seine, to the three additional bridges, 
and to the elegant new street called Rue de Rivoli. In point 
of actual increase, the progress of the French metropolis is 
wonderfully behind that of London ; the changes im the former 
consisting in improving old edifices, widening streets, or, 
occasionally, in the erection of new public buildings. No 
where has this plan of alteration been attended with a more 
pleasing effect than at the Luxembourg, the gardens of which 
have been much extended and beautified by an addition of 
the grounds belonging to a neighbouring convent. As to 
fashionable residence, the great change has been the relin- 
quishment of the Faubourg St. Germain on the south of the 
Seine for the streets and squares to the north of the river; 
such as the Rue Richelieu, the Chaussée d’Antin, and the 
Place Vendome. 

This small volume is concluded by a string of addenda, of 
so unconnected and miscellaneous a cast that they might with 
equal propriety have been subjoined to almost any other 
book ; and, in point of interest, they are rather below medio- 
crity. Indeed, many of the remarks throughout are common- 
place: the sentences are often so inverted that the reader is 
not a little puzzled to make out the meaning; while bad 
puns, and an unnecessary display of learning, pervade the 
whole. We can scarcely allow, therefore, that the publi- 
cation is altogether worthy of the source from which the 
circumstances attending it indicate that it proceeds. 
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Ant. IX. The Second Report of the Select Committee on the State 
of the Police of the Metropolis; to which are added,. the 
inutes of Evidence, ordered by the House of Commons to 

be printed, July 8.1817. 8vo. 7s. stitched. Clement. 


Ts evidence here published refers to many other subjects 
besides those that are noticed in the Report; the Com- 
mittee having wisely determined.to lay before the House, 
under separate and distinct heads, their opinions on such 
matters as appeared to them to call more urgently for atten- 
tion and reform, as soon as the testimony adduced seemed 
sufficient to warrant them in their conclusions. The branches 


of their investigation, the result of which they have here re- 


ported, are, first, the consideration of the system of parlia- 
mentary rewards; and, secondly, that of the establishment of 
penitentiary prisons. _ The former of these topics was so 
fully discussed by us in our Number for October 1816, that 
very little needs now be added ; more especially as the Commit- 
tee completely coincide in our opinion of the evil tendency of 
the practice, and the propriety of its immediate discontin- 
uance; concluding their remarks with the subsequent observ- 
ations : 

‘ To what extent the evil has extended, and how many innocent 
persons have suffered, and what crimes have been planned and 

rpetrated, or how far the increase of offences may be caused by 
those whose ve it is to lessen their number, by the early appre- 
hension of offenders, your Committee have no means of ascertain- 
ing: but in closing this subject, they are decidedly of opinion, that 
the system, as it is, cannot be too soon abandoned, as furnishing 
allurements to officers to betray their trust, — to witnesses to break 
their oaths, — as bringing punishment on the innocent, — and af- 
fording encouragement to a description of persons, of all others 


_ the most fatal to the peace and well-being of society, those who 


go about to ensnare the guiltless and entrap the unwary, who, 
whilst they shut their eyes to the commission of offences for which 
no reward can be obtained, plan the perpetration of crimes, in 
order to profit by the conviction of the perpetrator.’ 

A few additional facts, however, seem worthy of notice. 
‘It appears in the evidence of Mr. Shelton, clerk of the 
‘Sessions at the Old Bailey, that, from the great anxiety to 
produce conviction in cases in which reward is allowed, briefs 
are’ even sometimes given to counsel by the officers. This 

tleman, whose constant attendance at the Old Bailey ren- 
me him a competent judge, also adds; ‘ I think it probable 
that parliamentary rewards do sometimes warp the minds of 
witnesses, and occasion stronger testimony on points that are 
doubtful than would otherwise be given.’ On this subject, 
also, the following curious evidence occurs in the examin- 
atiou 
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ation of John Barnley, the very active beadle-of St. Andrew’s 
parish: ¢ Do you think that officers, when they have ap- 
prehended an offender, ever strain their evidence in order to 
get a capital conviction ?—I have heard especially Hutt say, 
he did not mind giving them “ a little one in.” 

‘ Meaning that they would colour the evidence for the sake 
of getting a verdict ?—Yes ; filling up a chasm, or something 
of that sort. 

‘ Is ita common phrase used by the police officers, * I have 
given them a little one in?’ —I have heard them say so 

Frequently.’ 

Taunton, the Bow-street officer, also (p. 591.) acknowleges 
that it is probable that the crime of which Vaughan was con- 
victed may have been heretofore committed ; adding, ‘ there 
are many would do it for the sake of the reward ;’ and ex- 
pressing his opinion that the ‘ reward should be done away.’ 
It is therefore no longer surprizing that ‘ the sums of money 
which are thus paid in the way of encouragement to the ap- 
prehension and conviction of offenders have risen from 7,770l., 
which was the amount in 1798, to that of 18,o00l., which was 
paid for the same purpose in 1815.’ Mr. Lush (p. 773.) 
moreover relates an extraordinary fact as evidencing the too 
great amount of the reward. ‘ I think in some instances a 
reward of 4ol. is too much. I recollect an instance of a con- 
stable at a police office at which | attended, between thirty 
and forty years ago, who happened to meet three persons 
suspected by him, or of whom he had information of having 
committed a foot-pad robbery, that he took two of them by 
the collar, had another secured by a bystander, and upon the 
conviction of those three persons I believe he had to his own 
share gol.; that being the occurrence of a moment. It has 
occurred to me that a gol. reward for such a small efficient 
act of duty, is more than would be prudent upon every 
occasion.’ 

Under this head, the Committee make some observations 
on the distribution ; and on a poundage and some other fees 
which are deducted from these rewards by the under-sheriffs, ; 
&c. in almost all parts of the kingdom, in breach of the 
various acts of Parliament by which they are given: but we 
trust that the legislature will speedily get rid of the greater 
evil, and then the less will of course die with it. 

On the same principle, the system of assigning Rewards for 
the apprchension of Vagrants is bad, although not so ob- 
nexious because the consequences are not of the same serious 
nature: but, if the life of the party be not risked, he is 
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deprived of his liberty. by the abuse of this law, of which the 
ensuing passage in the Report gives an account: 


‘ This witness [ Barnley ] stated that he had often seen, when poor 
people came to the Police-Office at Hatton-Garden to solicit a pass, 
that the officers will give them a penny or two-pence, and then 
bring them in and swear that they found them begging, when in 
fact they never begged at all. The officers are accustomed to 
swear that they have taken the man, who is thus a petitioner for 
a pass, begging in the street, who is sent for seven days to the 
House of Correction, when the officers get ten shillings for their 
trouble: in other cases, perhaps the man committed is an Irish- 
man or Scotchman, and they cannot pass him; he is often met 
with again when discharged from prison, again committed, and ten . 
shillings once more obtained. He was asked if he had ever com- 
plained to the Magistrates of this practice; his answer was, that 
he thought it wrong, but he never complained much. A question 
was put to him, whether any of the vagrants ever remonstrated 
against the fraud which had been practised on them; and his reply 
was, that he.once was in the Office when an individual laid a com- 
plaint, and that the Magistrates made no answer at all; the officers 
of the Police were very indignant at his interference, and threat- 
ened him with turning him out of the Office. It is his opinion, from 
long experience, that Police-officers would rather apprehend beg- 
gars than thieves ; and he says that the practice is so general that 
there is an expression which describes it, andit is called * getting 
an easy ten shillings.’’’ 


Where, let us ask, is the benefit of the seven days” imprison- 
ment, which must be suffered in many cases before relief can 
be granted ? 

‘The second head, which considers the establishment of 
Penitentiary Prisons for juvenile offenders, leads neces- 
sarily into a more extended inquiry; comprehending the 
extraordinary increase of juvenile delinquency, its various 
supposed causes, the inadequacy of the existing system of 
punishment to diminish it, the want of means for classifica- 
tion in the present prisons, and the remedies which are 
suggested. . 
The fact of the increase is but too clear, and its extent is 
truly lamentable. In the year 1813 sixty-two prisoners were 
committed to Newgate under the age of szxteen ; and in the 
year 1816 the number amounted to 146, of whom t was 9, 3 
were Io, and 5 were 11 years old. The six principal prisons 
in the metropolis, in 1816, contained 1683 persons under 
twenty years of age; of whom 1281 were not more than 17 
years old; 957 of the latter being charged with felonies. 
From the very interesting evidence of Mr. William Crauford, 
one of the gratuitous secretaries of a Society designed to in- 
quire into the causes of juvenile delinquency, we learn = 
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the result of an investigation, undertaken by this Society, 
convinced them ‘ that there were some thousands of boys in 
the metropolis who were daily engaged in the commission of 
crime.’ ‘These young delinquents subsist principally by petty 
pilfering, until the lenity with which they are frequently 
treated emboldens them to commit higher offences. The 
able and excellent “ Statement,’ made by the Honourable 
H. Grey Bennet, the Chairman, asserts that, at the least com- 
putation, ‘there are about 6000 boys and girls living solely on 
the town by thieving, or as the companions and associates, of 
thieves.’ He also relates this distressing history : 


‘ Among the children whom I have seen in prison, a boy by the 
name of Leary was the most remarkable; hewas of about thirteen 
years of age, good-looking, sharp, and intelligent, and possessing 
a manner which seemed to indicate a character very different from 
what he really professed. When I saw him he was under sentence 
of death for stealing 2 watch, chain, andseals from Mr. Princep’s 
chambers in the Temple; he had been five years in the practice of 
delinquency, progressively from stealing an apple off a stall, to 
housebreaking and highway robbery. He belonged to the Moor- 
fields Catholic School, and there became acquainted with one 
Ryan in that school, by whom he was instructed in the various arts 
and practices of delinquency ; his first attempts were at tarts, ap- 
ples, &c. ; then at loaves in bakers’ baskets ; then parcels of half- 
pence on shop-counters, and money-tills in shops: then to breaking 
shop windows and drawing out valuable articles through the aper- 
ture ; picking pockets, housebreaking, &c. &c.; and Leary has 
often gone to school the next day with several pounds in his pockets 
as his share of the produce of the previous day’s robberies ; he 
soon became captain of a gang, generally since known as Leary’s 
gang, with five boys, and sometimes more, furnished with pistols, 
taking a horse and cart with them: and, if they had an opportunity 
in their road, they cut off the trunks from gentlemen’s carriages, 
when, after opening them, and according to their contents, so 
would they be governed in prosecuting their further objects in that 
quarter; they would then divide into parties of two, sometimes 
only one, and, leaving one with the horse and cart, go to farm and 
other houses, stating their being on the way to see their families, 
and begging for some bread and water ; by such tales, united with 
their youth, they obtained relief, and generally ended by robbing 
the house or premises. In one instance Leary was detected and 
taken, and committed to Maidstone gaol; but the prosecutor not 
appearing against him, he was discharged. In these excursions he 
has staid out a week and upwards, when his share has produced him 
from sol. to 1001. He has been concerned in various robberies in 
London and its vicinity, and has had property at one tine amount- 
ing to 35ol.; but when he had money, lie eitiier got robbed of it 
by cider thieves who knew he had it about him, or he lost it by gam- 
bling at flash-houses, or spent it amongst loose characters of bota 
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sexes. After committing innumerable depredations, he was de- 
tected at Mr. Derrimore’s, at Kentish Town, stealing some plate 
from that gentleman’s dining-room, when several other similar 
robberies coming against him in that neighbourhood, he was, in 
compassion to his youth, placed in the Philanthropic ; but being 
now charged with Mr. Princep’s robbery, he was taken out there- 
from, tried, convicted, and sentenced to death, but was afterwards 
respited and returned to the Philanthropic. He is little and well- 
looking ; has robbed to the amount of 3o0oo0l. during his five years’ 
career. This surprising boy has since broke out and escaped from 
the Philanthropic, went to his old practices, was again tried at the 
Old Bailey, and is transported for life.’ 


We were somewhat surprized to see ‘ the want of educa- 
tion’ named as one of the causes to. which this deplorable evil 
is to be traced: because we believe that at no time were so 
many institutions existing for the express purpose of educating 
the children of the poor. It has been made, during the last 
few years, an object not only of individual charity but of 
public attention; and the National and Lancasterian estab- 
lishments in all the great towns, besides the Sunday-schools in 
every parish in the kingdom, bear ample testimony to the 
fact. Perhaps the evil really lies in the want of employment 
during the intervals between the hours of study. In this way, 
undoubtedly, great danger is incurred in these large associa- 
tions of poor children, as at present conducted; they are not, 
as in the seminaries of the rich, confined to one play- 
ground, and énabled to gratify their inclinations in the 
pursuit of a variety of innocent games, under the eye of their 
masters: but, on their dismissal from school, they are allowed 
to wander about the streets, where connections are formed 
with profligate associates, whose temptations to pilfer meet 
with too easy an encouragement from youthful minds, to 
which idleness is always harassing, and by which the first suc- 
cess is probably considered as a glorious adventure. 

‘ The violation of the Sabbath and the prevailing habit of 
gambling in the streets,’ two other causes named, are proper 
subjects for the Police. The laws give full power to check 
these evils, and it is disgraceful that they are so much 
neglected: but Beadles, like some of their superiors, wish to 
a He their offices as much of a sinecure as they can, and take 
more pride in the pomp of their official dress than in the 
performance of their official duties. ‘This is an age in which 
every exertion is called an “ extra duty ;” and we know many 
- private streets in the metropolis, in which, unless a subscrip- 
tion is raised for the purpose of paying a street-cleaner, a 
host of boys are allowed to annoy the peaceful and perhaps 
studious inhabitants with their riotous quarrels and gambling 
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disputes. Very many of the children, who have been led into 
crime, probably owe their initiation into it to this practice, 
which might so easily be remedied. Mr. Crauford says, 
‘ Street-gambling prevails to a very great extent, and is one 
of the most formidable agents in corrupting youth ; the school- 
boy and the apprentice as they walk the streets are attracted 
by these gambling parties, and thus become acquainted with 
the most desperate characters, whose society ultimately proves 
their ruin; from tossing-up for buttons and other trifling 
articles, they occasionally gamble high. I have known one 
boy to bet a pound note at a time in the street, his name was 
Farrell, a boy well known in Newgate, who is now on board 
the hulks or gone to Botany Bay, being transported for life.’ 
It is a matter of greater difficulty to determine the manner in 
which employment can be provided: but let the benevolent and 
humane turn their attention to the subject ; and at all events 
let not the children, more prone to mischief than to idleness, 
run wild about the streets, and fly into the very jaws of 
temptation. 

It is with disgust that we observe the evidence substantiat- 
ing another cause for the increase of juvenile delinquency ; 
viz. the notorious existence of Flash-houses, which are ex- 
clusively appropriated to the reception ‘ of boys and girls of 
the ages of 10 to 14 or 15, who pass the night in gambling 
and debauchery, and who there sell and divide the plunder 
of the day, or who sally forth from these houses to rob in the 
streets.’ Almost every little urchin connected with these gang: 
has his mistress, and his lodgings for her; and ‘ it is not un- 
common for these girls to visit the boys in Newgate, passing 
themselves off as their sisters: and Burnett, now in the Peni- 
tentiary, till it was discovered and checked by Mr. Newman, 
used to be constantly visited by a girl who lived with him as 
his mistress, she being twelve or thirteen, and he being little 
more than ten years of age.’ This is truly deplorable; and 
indeed the entire statement of the Chairman on this head 
well deserves the serious attention of the Secretary of State 
and the whole Police-establishment. Besides the preceding 
horrid facts, it appears that ‘ there are abave 200 regular flash- 
houses in the metropolis, all known to the police,officers, y 
which they frequent, many of which are open all night; 
that the landlords in numerous instances receive stolen goods, 
and are what are technically called fences; that this fact is 
known also to many of the officers, who, for obvious reasons, 
connive at the existence of these houses.’ The Chairman 
states that he has a list of these houses, with the names and 
addresses of many hundreds of their frequenters; and at the 
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lowest computation he reckons the latter to amount to betweers 
11 and 12,000 persons. He proceeds thus: ‘ I possess details 
of the practices in these houses, and of the countenance and 
protection which they receive, which are most discreditable to- 
the Police: there is a custom, I am informed, established, of 
some officers of the Police levying contributions, or, as it 1s 
termed, going a boxing at Christmas to the public houses; 
the publicans are threatened with the loss of their licences if 
they do not submit to the tax; and I have been told that they 
share, about rol. a man. Of course these things are kept 
secret from the magistrates; and, indeed, the system is. to 
keep from them the knowlege of the union that subsists be- 
tween the public houses and the police officers’ He thus 
forcibly winds up the important information: ‘ The unre~ 
strained existence of these houses is a nuisance to the metro- 
polis; they are the very hot-beds of profligacy and vice; they 
aid to vitiate and to ruin the youth of both sexes, and they are 
fostered and encouraged by the Police, for purposes which, 
however they may be coloured, mean nothing more than that 
the proprietors pay well for the impunity they enjoy. I 
possess the means of establishing these opinions ; and I am 
sure, if these infamous houses were under the controul of the 
law, not under the discretion of the magistrates, the nuisances 
would be soon abaied.’ . 

The last cause assigned for the increase of depravity among 
the young is ‘ the bad management of prisons, which, instead. 
of correcting the criminal delinquent by discipline, are schools 
and academies of vice, which corrupt and vitiate the wretched 
inmates, and throw them back upon society confirmed in every. 
bad habit.’ ‘The truth of this statement, as well as the proba- 
bility of what the great Howard said, that “ half the robberies 
committed in and about London were planned in the prisons,” 
must be acknowleged by all those who are acquainted with 
the interior of a gaol. In noone of the prisons visited by the 
Chairman did he find sufficient room to enable the keeper to 
classify those who were sent to his custody, or means provided 
for constant or even occasional inspection of them. ‘The sub- 
sequent extract ably exhibits the state of Newgate in this 
respect : 


‘ Since the Committee of the House of Commons made their 
last Report on the condition of the prison, many alterations and 
improvements have taken place; but the radical defect still re- 
mains, and that is want of room. MHence arises the absence of 
classification, the perpetual idleness of the prisoners, and the 
crowding together in one promiscuous society, of offenders in dif- 
ferent stages and degrees of criminality. The Committee <4 the 
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House of Commons objected to a system which prevailed in the 
prison, by which criminals, as well as accused, were enabled, if 
they had money in their pockets, to purchase apartments of supe- 
rior accommodation; that practice is now abolished: but at pre- 
sent another evil has arisen, namely, there being no place in 
which persons who are committed under sentence, or for misde- 
meanors, or for want of bail, can be separated from. offenders 
whose crimes are of a mere serious character. Mr. Butt, when 
confined recently for want of bail, occupied a room in which were 
five other persons ; two of them committed by the Commissioners 
of Bankrupts, one for perjury, and two transports. I-cannot help 
considering this arrangement as confounding all notions of crime, 
and all measure of justice. When the offences are different, the 
intermixture of criminals is a great aggravation of the punishment, 
and to shut up a person under accusation of publishing a libel, in . 
the same roam with transports and felons, is most unwarrantable. 
There ought to be separate apartments in the prison, where per- 
sons might be placed at the discretion of the Sheriffs or visiting 
Alderman of the city, who, either from the nature of their of- 
fences, or from their situation in life, ought not to be associated 
with persons of another description and character; even if the 
person has been tried and convicted, it is not true that crime levels 
all distinctions, and a well educated clerk who has defrauded -his 
master, or one who has been bred in different habits, and accustomed 
to other society, should not be turned into a yard with common 
thieves, with convicted housebreakers and pickpockets. I have 
seen marty interesting young men in this dreadful situation, and 
have, through the kindness and attention of the Secretary of 
State, rescued several from the sentence of the law, which con- 
demned them to the hulks; yet still they had been long enough in 
their prison, associated with the lowest and vilest of criminals, 
with convicts of all ages and characters, to render it next to im- 
possible, but that with the obliteration of all sense of self-respect, 
the inevitable consequence of such a situation, their morals must 
have been destroyed; and though distress, or the seduction of 
others, might have led to the commission of this their first of- 
fence, yet the society they were driven to live in, the language 
they daily heard, and the lessons that were taught in this academy, 
must have had a tendency to turn them into the world hardened 
and accomplished in the ways of vice and crime.’ 


Mr. Bennet feelingly points out also the distressing state of 
the condemnec cells; which, on the nineteenth of February 
last, contained not fewer than 38 persons under sentence. 


‘ The evil of this assemblage of persons is the entire absence 
of all moral or religious feeling ; the greater part of the criminals 
know that on them the sentence of the law will not be executed, 
while those whose fate was certain, or who doubt what the event 
may be, are compelled to associate and live with the rest, lessén- 
ing the ennui and despair of the situation by unbecoming merrj- 
ment, or seeking relief in the constant application of intoxicating 
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stimulants: I saw Cashman, a few hours before his execution, 
smoking and drinking with the utmost unconcern and indifference. 
Nor indeed is this all: supposing the prisoners of two sessions are 
under sentence, one reported and the other not, there is no separ- 
ation between those who are unreported; the latter are gay and 
even joyous, while the former pass the few hours that remain to 
them in a feverish dream, and the efforts of the Ordinary are too 
often exerted in vain to direct their thoughts from the present, to 
a serious consideration of the future. I have witnessed many 
instances where this union of prisoners in different stages of punish- 
ment has produced the most distressing effects.’ 


The remarks of the Chairman, and his interesting report of 
the French prisons, must make a deep impression; and we trust 
that they will give a spur to the exertions of the new keeper 
of Newgate, and of all those persons under whose superior 
authority the metropolitan prisons are placed. ‘The observ- 
ations of Mr. Poynder, whose situation as under-sheriff gave 
him so many facilities of inquiry, are not less worthy of atten- 
tion. _ He seems to have been indefatigable in his benevolent 
exertions; and, in a report which he made to the sheriffs 
whom he served, he enlarges on the reasons for considering 
the ‘ indiscriminate visiting of Newgate by all persons, whether 
male or female, who claim any relationship to the prisoners, as 
altogether vpposed to the moral improvement of those who 
are confined, and to the due regulation of the interior.’ 1st, 
Because ‘ one object of confinement, which this practice ren- 
ders totally ineffectual, is the withdrawing the criminal for a 
time from the companions of his former life, and from the 
evil courses to which he has been addicted.’ 2dly, Because 
¢ the introduction of spirituous liquors, and their ordinary use 
throughout the prison, is inevitable upon the present system.’ 
And 3dly, Because ‘the constant introduction into the prison 
of the most profligate and abandoned females who are to be 
found in the metropolis’ is consequent on the present system 
of visiting ; and it is well known that, for a trifling fee to the 
turnkeys, which is technically called ‘bad money,’ these 
women are allowed to remain through the night. 

If all this be prejudicial to adults, how much worse is it for 
the juvenile inhabitants of a prison? The vicious example daily 
before their eyes, the total want of employment, the conversa- 
tions to which from mere idleness they are obliged to listen, 
the direct temptations offered to them by the experienced 
offenders, totally counteracting any feelings of penitence in the 
youthful mind, and the entire absence of all self: respect which 
must arise from their situation, cannot fail to operate most 
woefully on the character; and the convict, whose time of 
punishment has expired, must return to the world not only a 
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less useful and less happy member of it, but with a lamentable 
increase of polluted knowlege, of misplaced hardihood, and 
of resoluie determination to persevere in all his evil practices. 
Prisons, instead of being places of repentance and reform,—the 
only legitimate objects of punishment,—are positive nurseries 
of vice and crime. The wretched felon no sooner is liberated 
after his imprisonment for one offence than he is committed 
for another, planned probably before he left the walls of that 
prison which is in fact his regular lodging; till, impelled to 
a more desperate act, he finds in it his last home on this side 
of the grave. From the Report we extract the succeeding ac- 
count of their deplorable state : 


‘ Your Committee observe, that it is in evidence, that the 
most numerous class of delinquents are street pilferers, and for 
stealing privately from the person; many of those boys may be 
considered as just commencing a course of crime: the mode then 
in which they are treated on apprehension has a natural tendency 
to encourage them in vicious practices, for the greater number 
found guilty of the former offence are usually committed for a 
short time to prison, sometimes severely flogged, and then, with- 
out a shilling in their pockets, turned loose upon the world more 
hardened in character than ever. The condition of these poor 
children is of all others the most deplorable ; numbers are brought 
up to thieve as a trade, are driven into the streets every morning, 
and dare not return home without plunder ; others are orphans, or 
completely abandoned by their parents, who subsist by begging or 
pilfering, and at nights sleep under the sheds in the streets and in 
the market-places ; when in prison no one visits them, nor do they 
seem to possess one friend in the world: they are occasionally 
treated with severity, sometimes sentenced to be flogged, a prac- 
tice than which nothing tends more to harden and degrade. 
Mr. Crauford, who gives this affecting picture of the sufferings of 
these children, adds, that many of them occasionally apply to the 
members of their committee soliciting their advice and relief, and 
declaring their readiness to shun their former connections, and to 
abandon their vicious pursuits: but how are they to subsist ? with- 
out friends or character, who will give them employment ? without 
temporary aid, where can they procure food? — He is convinced 


that many are driven to renew their depredations by their 
necessities.’ 


Not only is juvenile delinquency increased, but also that of 
adults both male and female; which indeed is but too clearly 
proved by the duration of the proceedings at the Old Bailey. 
‘A sessions there was formerly called long if it lasted from 
“Wednesday till Monday, but it is now extended to a fortnight, 
and sometimes to three weeks. 

Such are the evil effects of the present system ; effects which 
every person who has the common feelings of humanity, 
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ora “EM for his country’s welfare, will heartily deplore, and 
by all the means in his power endeavour to counteract. They 
give rise to these remarks in the Report: 


‘ The Committee feel it their duty to observe, that as long as 
any means are left untried, by which those who are of authority in 
a state have in their power to check, indirectly by education, or 
the enforcement of religious observances, the tendency which the 
young and the ignorant have to fall into the snares and allurements 
which are spread around them by the guilty and designing, the 
delinquencies, that are the result of such neglect, are not wholly 
to be set to the account of the offender ; and that, till all the ways 
are exhausted by which the morals and manners of a people can be 
reformed, the existence of an augmented state of crime, the 
severity of penal law, and the frequency of capital punishment, 
are evidences little creditable to the system of which such evils 
are the result.’ 


In these observations we fully concur; and perhaps the 
suggestion of Mr. Hobler, (p. 738.) that the magistrates should 
have a discretionary power of punishing children under four- 
teen years of age, without sending them to those scehes of conta- 
mination, the prisons, might be attended with beneficial effects. 
The Committee, however, principally recommend the esta- 
blishment of Penitentiaries as a remedy for ‘ some of these 
evils, and more particularly those which result from the 
deplorable state and management of the different prisons of 
the metropolis :'-—not on the extravagant system of the Peni- 
tentiary at Milbank, which, though it is intended to contain 
only 800 persons, cost the immense sum of 350,000]: but on 
-a plan of which the expence will not at most exceed 24,000l. 
The Appendix to the original Report contains two plans: one 
by Mr. Ainslie, and the other by Mr. Bevans, which are not 
copied inthis edition. We agree with the Committee in 
preferring the latter, but we think that the separate bed-rooms 
of the former would be a great improvement. We shall not 
trouble our readers with the details of these plans; merely 
expressing our conviction that, if attention be paid to the 
morals, if religious instruction be given, if employment be 
constantly supplied, and if visitors be forbidden except under 
particular circumstances, the same beneficial results may be 
expected that are visible at those establishments in and about 
London which are supported by private benevolence; viz. the 
Refuge for the Destitute, the Philanthropic Society, the Mag- 
dalen, and the London Female Penitentiary; most interest- 
ing details of the management of which are to be found in the 
evidence. The remarks of Samuel Hoare, junior, Esq. on 
this subjeet are judicious : 


‘ I con- 
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‘ I consider that the indiscriminate confinement practised in 
most of our prisons, where the child committed for trial on some 
small offence, is locked up in the same yard, and obliged constantly 
to associate with the hardened offender and convicted felon, is the 
most certain method that can be devised of increasing the number 
of delinquents. Few that know any thing of the interior of a 
gaol, will expose an ignorant child, for a small offence, to its most 
baneful contamination. The impunity arising from an indisposi- 
tion.to prosecute, cannot fail of operating as a great encourage- 
ment to the commission of crime. I would also mention the great 
severity of our penal code, by which prosecutors are constantly 
deterred from proceeding against a culprit; the reflection that 
their prosecution may terminate in the execution of the offenders, 
operates strongly on their minds, particularly when they consider 
that the victim may be a mere child, deprived of all the advan- 
tages of education and religious instruction. Should Government 
think proper to build a prison on the proposed plan, and instead 
of sentencing a child to death or transportation, commit him to 
this establishment for a term of years, prosecutors would feel that 
they were conferring a benefit on the culprit, instead of an inde- 
lible injury ; the certainty of punishment following the commission 
of crime would be greatly increased ; and as it is by the certainty 
and not severity of punishment, that crime is prevented, the best 
consequences to society may reasonably be expected to result.’ 


The Report under this head of inquiry is closed with the 
following sentence: 


‘ Your Committee are fully aware of the expense which the 
plan of building a new prison will entail on the finances of the 
country ; but they cannot consider the cost entirely additional, or 
one of which, if the object to be attamed is brought into account, 
the public can have any right to eomplain. At present the 
children committed to the different prisons are maintained at the 
county or city charges. And your Committee do not propose to 
shift that cost on the public treasury ; they have been informed by 
persons who have taken pains to obtain a correct estimate as to 
the expense of the maintenance of prisoners, that on an average, the 
cost at the Philanthropic, the Refuge for the Destitute, and the 
common prisons, may be taken at #21. per annum; and that part 
of that expence may be defrayed by the labour of the prisoners.’ 


From this amount may also be deducted the great expences 
of transportation. — We do not deem any farther remarks 
necessary from us. Every man must be aware of the evils, 
though opinions may differ as to the probability of adapting a 
remedy to the whole of them: but all must agree that the one 
here proposed will to a certain extent be beneficial ; and that 
at least it is a great improvement on the present system.. It 
may not be very dignified in critics to use antiquated saws : but 


our age will excuse our partiality for them; and we cannot 
refrain 
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refrain on this occasion from reminding our readers that 
“© Rome was not built in a day:’ —but be it remembered 
that it would never liave been built if artists had not been 
found to plan and labourers to execute. Let us not, then, 
deny our praise to those who have eyes to see, and feelings 
to pity, the miserable condition of _ wretched victims of 
a depraved system and offended laws: but, while they exercise 
their understandings in planning, and evince their spirit in 
undertaking, schemes for the removal of the acknowleged 
evils, let us give them, what they so well deserve, our assistance 
and our thanks. . 


To prove the good effect of a little well-applied exertion, 


we will gratify our readers with the ensuing extract from the 
Chairman’s Statement : 


‘ I visited Newgate in the beginning of the month of May 
1817, and went round, first, the female side of the prison: I had 
been there a few weeks before, and found it, as usual, in the most 
degraded and afflicting state ; the women were then mixed all to- 

ether, young and old; the young beginner with the old offender ; 

e girl, for the first offence, with the hardened and drunken pros- 
titute; the tried with the untried; the accused with the con- 
demned ; the transports with those under sentence of death; all 
were crowded together, in one promiscuous assemblage ; noisy, 
idle, and profligate ; clamorous at the gratings, soliciting money, 
and begging at the bars of the prison, with spoons attached to the 
ends of sticks. In little more than one fortnight the whole scene 
was changed, through the humane and philanthropic exertion of 
Mrs. Fry, the wife of a banker in the city, assisted by others of the 
Society of Friends ; and it is but justice to add, seconded by the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs of London. In the first yard 
I visited were seventy-eight women, fines and transports together ; 
the fines being persons under sentence of imprisonment for short 
terms; sixty-five of these were employed in needle-work which 
had been procured for them: there were also with these women 
seventeen children. Of the seventy-eight, sixty-four were under 
sentence of transportation, and fourteen for short terms of impri- 
sonment ; twenty-two of them slept in one room, which was only 
twenty-four feet by eighteen. In one fortnight, the work done 
was three hundred and forty-four shirts, and sixty-four shifts, 
fifty-nine aprons, and two hundred and fifty pinnafores. — The 
women were divided into seven classes, and they earned, on an 
average, about three-pence a-day each individual, part. of which 
is weekly paid, and part set aside, to be paid on leaving the pri- 
son; the materials for work were given in this instance, but, if 
they were to be paid for, would cost about two-pence in the shil- 
ling. Among these seventy-eight persons, were six old women, 
from. fifty to fifty-eight years of age, four of whom were capital 
convicts for coining. The appearance of this part of the prison is 


also greatly changed ; it had been newly painted and fitted up, = 
| a work- 
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a work-room set apart for the matron. On the walls hung the 
rules.’ aa 


‘ No stranger has here admission without special leave, and a 
check has been put to the entrance of the men prisoners who were 
employed as workmen, and who used to have a free and almost un- 
restrained intercourse with the females. Though this part of the 
prison is, however, much improved, yet there is still no separate 
place for washing and cooking, and the sewers are very offensive. 
There are yet no proper means for the classification and arrange- 
ment of the prisoners, but the change in their appearance was 
most striking; the bold hardened look of guilt was gone; the im- 
pudent system of begging had ceased ; all were busy and cheerful, 
and at least looked contented and happy. I asked in all the rooms 
of the prisoners, if they preferred occupation to idleness, and if 
they approved of the change; the answer was unanimously, Yes; 
and several with tears in their eyes, said, ‘* If we had had any 
means of gaining our bread, we should not have been here.”’ ’ 


Parliamentary Rewards and Penitentiary Prisons are the 
only subjects which are noticed in this Report: but, on look- 
ing to our notes, we are surprized to find the almost infinite 
number of matters to which the Committee extended their in- 
quiries in the evidence. It is totally out of our. power to 
advert to any of these at length: and we the less regret the 
impossibility, because many of them will probably be made 
points of special report when the Committee resume their 
labours. 

Mr. Poynder, in his able evidence, (p. 505.) attributes al- 
most all that is bad, the most petty offences and most atrocious 
crimes, to the baneful practice of dram-drinking. ‘This may 
be perhaps going too far: but we coincide in the greatest part 
of his testimony ; especially in that which complains of the 
introduction of spirits into prisons, even to those who are pre- 
paring to suffer the awful sentence of the law; and we recom- 
mend most strongly that Mr. P. should print his evidence in 
a cheap form, for general circulation. 

To go from spirits to a more harmless beverage, much 

eneral abuse has been levied against the Coffee-shops which 
ee been lately established; and which, as not falling 
directly in the way of licence under the cognizance of the 
istrates, have become in many instances great nuisances, 
being the resort of the vicious and the profligate after the 
public-houses are shut at night and before they are open in 
the morning. On the other hand, when properly condueted, 
they are found to be of great advantage to the poorer classes, 
affording a comfortable and wholesome repast at a cheap 
rate. Fyidence has been examined on both sides; and the 
simple means of remedying all the alleged abuses seems to us 
, to 
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to be this: — oblige the keepers of these houses to shut them 
at ten o'clock at night, and do not allow them to be opened 
before five inthe morning. The present laws will touch those 
in which any disorderly conduct is observed, and those of a 
respectable nature (which are real comforts) would rejoice in 
the regulation just suggested. 

In closing this article, we should perhaps apologize to some 
of our readers for occupying so much of our space on subjects 
which may not be considered as coming strictly within our 
jiterary and critical observation. We say to some of our 
readers, because to others we know, and we would hope to all, 
the importance of the discussion will be a sufficient excuse. 
In a literary point of view, indeed, the inquiry is not unim- 
portant; since all that tends to the removal of national abuses, 
and to the diminution of. national crime, must also have a 
direct and necessary operation on the diffusion of good feeling 
and the improvement of national taste. We have reason, 
however, to believe that our pages have not been deemed 
uninteresting when allotted to these discussions; and we hail 
this feeling on the part of our readers, as proving that they 
can put aside for a time the more pleasing varieties of lighter 
studies, for the consideration, though it may be dry, of points 
which involve the welfare and the lives of multitudes of their 


fellow-creatures. 
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Art. X. Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. Vol. VII. Part IT. 
8vo. 12s. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1816. 


TH first paper in this second part consists of an interesting 

(though rather prolix) communication from Professor 
Maunoir of Geneva, intitled Observations and Cases relative 
to the Operation for Artificial Pupil. It contains an account 
of the case of the Marquis of Beaumanoir ; who, after a suc- 
cession of incidents, of a nature injurious to the eyes, during 
a space of thirty years, finally lost the sight of both. They 
were affected with cataracts, together with an obliteration of 
the pupils, in consequence of their adhesion to the iris; and 
an. operation had been attempted on one eye, but without suc- 
cess, by Mr. Beer of Vienna, when the Marquis applied to 
Professor Scarpa, who recommended him to Mr. Maunoir. 
This gentleman gives a minute detail of the operation, which 
ultimately at successful ; it consisted in making an inci- 


sion in the lower part of the cornea, and then ioe: 
between the cornea and the iris, a pair of scissors, one blade 


of which was sharp and the ether blunt, penetrating the mn 
with 
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with the sharp point, and removing a portion of it in order 
to form a new pupil. » At the same time, the greatest part of 
the opake lens was removed; and a portion of thecapsule, 
which was left, was gradually absorbed. — Two other cases are 
then related, in which a similar affection of the eye was re- 
medied by the same kind of operation; and the paper con- 
cludes with some judicious observations from M. Scarpa, 
recommending a slight alteration in Professor Maunoir’s 
process. 

Case of Inflammation of the Muscular Structure of the Heart. 
By Edward Stanley, Esq. of Bartholomew’s Hospital. —’The 
inflammation occurred in a child of twelve years old, and proved 
fatal on the fourth day: the principal symptoms were general 
fever and delirium; and it is remarkable that in no period of 
his illness did the boy complain of pain in any part of the chest, 
nor was any irregularity observed in the action of the heart or 
arteries. On dissection, the substance of the heart itself, and 
of the parts immediately connected with it, exhibited marks 
of acute inflammation, while in the brain no morbid appear- 
ances could be detected. 

Case of a Wound of the Peroneal Artery. By George 
James Guthrie, Esq. — A gun-shot wound of the leg had 
ruptured the peroneal artery, so as to produce repeated 
hemorrhage and symptoms of gangrene, giving rise to indi-, 
cations of the most dangerous kind. ‘To obviate the necessity 
for amputation, Mr. Guthrie resolved to tye the artery above 
the injured part, and completely succeeded in his object. 

Case of a Gun-shot Wound and Fracture of the Tibia. By 
John Boggie, Esq. Surgeon to the Forces.—The fracture re- 
mained for a long time without uniting; and a cure was 
finally effected by inserting a seton between the ends of the 
divided bone. ‘This plan was adopted, as our readers will be 
aware, in consequence of the facts brought forwards by Mr. 
Wardrop in the fifth volume of these Transactions. 

A very interesting and valuable communication, from 
Philip Crampton, Esq. Surgeon-General to the Army in Ire- 
land, describes A new Method of operating for the Cure of 
External Aneurism. The author remarks that the experi- 
ments of Jones led to the conclusion, that adhesion of the 
internal surfaces of the artery can take place only when the 
inner and middle coats of the vessel are completely divided ; 
that this conclusion had been generally adopted; and that 
it had even produced a considerable influence on surgical 
practice: but, though much credit is due to Dr. Jones for 
the ingenuity of his operations, the practical deductions that 
have been made from them are supposed to have been formed 
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too hastily. No experiments have been made to preve that 
the adhesion cannot take place without the division of the coats ; 
and the experiments were in course all performed on brutes, 
whose arteries appear to differ from those of the human sub- 
ject in not being liable to aneurism. On the contrary, Mr. 
Crampton supposes that adhesion can take place without the 
division of the coats, and even that this division is sometimes 
unfavourable to the process of re-union. Cases are then re- 
corded in which arteries have been obliterated by the pressure 
of tumours on them, by the tourniquet, by inflammation of 
the vessel, and by the effusion of lymph from its internal 
surface. Some experiments are next related, as performed 
on sheep, in which artcries were obliterated by simple ,com- 

ression, and it is certain that the coats-were not divided. 
Mr.'C. then endeavours to prove that ulceration of the ar- 
tery and secondary hemorrhage are a frequent consequence 
of the division of the internal coats; and on the whole he con- 
cludes, not that this division is necessary to the adhesion, but 
that the ‘ adhesion may take place under such circumstances.’ 
He states his own view on the subject to be that a moderate 
degree of pressure and of external irritation is capable of pro- 
ducing the obliteration of the vessel; and on this principle 
he founds his operation: which consists in applying round 
the vessel a tape, that is kept in its situation by an instrument 
called presse artere, by which the stream of blood is stopped, 
and the contents of the sac are suffered to coagulate. His 
operation therefore proceeds on the same principle with that 
of Hunter, viz. cutting off the supply of blood, and differs 
from it only in the manner in which the obliteration of the 
vessel is attempted. — Without venturing absolutely to de- 
cide on the question, we have no hesitation in recommending 
Mr. Crampton’s essay as an ingenious and sensible view of an 
intricate question, and as likely to lead to an immediate im- 
provement in practice. We must not omit to state that two 
cases are related, in which the new methed was employed with 


success. 


A Sketch of the Medical History of the First Battalion of 
the First Regiment of Foot Guards, during the Winter of 


1812+13, related by John Bacot, Esq. Surgeon to that Bat- 
talion. — The detail is very melancholy, but is valuable as 
exhibiting’ the effect of various external circumstancesf in 
producing fever and dysentery. 

Mr. Howship next continues his Microscopic Observations on 
the Structure of Bone, of which we had the commencement 
in the sixth volume; and, having on the former occasion 


given an account of the original formation of bone, he 
3* now 
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now enters into that of its structure and organization. By 
examining transverse sections of a cylindrical bone, he dis- 
covered in them numerous longitudinal circular canals, filled 
with a soft substance like spermaceti. Hence he concludes 
that these canals contain a medullary secretion, which oc- 
cupies a considerable part of their capacity, and that they 
do not merely serve for the transmission of vessels. The 
canals, which are principally longitudinal, ‘ pass through 
the compact and solid structure of the cylinder of the 
bone;? and they have many ‘ lateral communications with 
the internal or medullary cavity, and also with the exter- 
nal surface of the cylinder.’ It is not, we think, very 
evident whether each canal is furnished with a small vessel, 
which is imbedded in the medullary matter, or. whether 
this be the case with some of them only: but. we are in- 
formed that, in those instances in which a vessel was visible, 
it did not occupy nearly the whole of thecanal. ‘The author 
seems to have taken much pains to trace out the direction of 
the canals, and their communications with each other; and the 
principal point that was ascertained is that the canals are 
larger towards the znternal surface, and smaller towards the 
external surface of the cylindrical bones. The diameter of the 
canals in a portion of the humerus was ‘about the ~3, of an 
inch, but they varied from the +35 to the z5< of an inch.’ — 
This paper is accompanied by some characteristic engravings. 
A second paper by Mr. Stanley contains Observations on 
the Condition of the Bones in Rickets, and on the process by 
which they resume their solid and healthy condition; a subject 
which had been before but little investigated. From the 
account of Leveillé and Bichat, which is confirmed by the 
present author, we learn that a ricketty bone presents through- 
out an homogeneous appearance, is soft and spongy, and 
contains a gelatinous substance. By examining bones which 
had formerly been in this diseased state, but which had after- 
ward resumed a healthy action, it was found that the deposi- 
tion of earthy matter was always in that part in which additional 
streneth was the most requisite: but we are not furnished with 
any data by which we can ascertain in what way this object is 
attained. The inquiry is illustrated by a series of plates. 
Further Obserovations on Contractions succeeding to Ulcera- 
tion of the Skin. By Henry Earle, Esq. — We have here 
several additional cases of the efficacy of the mode which Mr, 
Earle suggested, for removing the contractions that some- 
times ensue from extensive burns. — The same gentleman has 
also drawn up a case of Hernia of the Dura Mater, connected with 
Hydrocephalus Internus.—In this instance, an attempt was 
Rey. Dec. 1817. Dd made 
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made to perform a radical cure in the manner proposed by 
Mr. Cooper in spina bifida: but the object was defeated, 
apparently in consequence of the existence of the internal 
collection of fluid, between which and the external tumor 
there was a direct connection. 

Description of an Extra-Uterine Foetus contained in the 
Fallopian Tube. By George Langstaff, Esq. — It would carry, 
us beyond our accustomed limits to enter into all the par- 
ticulars of this case, but the following are the most important. 
The patient was taken ill very suddenly, and died in’a few 
hours, with symptoms of complete exhaustion. On examin- 
ing the body, it was found that the tube was ruptured in two 
places, and that a very great hemorrhage had taken place 
into the cavity of the en, The substance was equal in 
bulk to a ‘ moderate-sized hen’s egg,’ and contained ‘a 
chorion and amnios, with a foetus of about eight weeks, float- 
ing in the liquor amnii.’? Some change had taken place in 
the uterus: but, on the whole, less than is usually observed in 
such cases. ‘The portion of the Fallopian tube, between the 
foetus and the angle of the uterus, was completely obliterated. 
Mr. L. concludes by comparing this case with others of a 
similar kind which have been published, and with some sen- 
sible remarks, both pathological and physiological. , 

Observations on Tetanus. By D. I. H. Dickson, M.D., Phy- 
sician to the Fleet.— This paper is particularly directed to 
the investigation of the early stage of the symptoms, and the 
means of prevention. , Dr. D. conceives that a peculiar con- 
dition of the intestinal canal is one of the first morbid symp- 
toms, and that an assiduous use of purgatives may have the 
effect of removing the tendency to the disease: to which course,, 
in particular cases and constitutions, he would add bleeding. 
The disease is said to have been less prevalent of late years in, 
the West Indies than formerly, a circumstance which is attri- 
buted to the greater attention that is now paid to the evacu- 
ation. of the bowels. In the less acute form of the disease, 
the liberal use of spirits and opium, when employed early, is. 
frequently efficacious, but not in the more acute form. Of the. 
numerous cases which occurred during the campaign in Spain,, 
very few terminated successfully ; the principal remedies em-. 

loyed were blood-letting, purging, opium, and digitalis. 
The following paragraph may deserve to be quoted : 


‘ I trust I am therefore justified in inferring that to the im-' 
provements in the medical and surgical treatment of wounds ; in 
cleanliness and ventilation, avoiding at the same time exposure to 
currents of cold air, or sudden changes of temperature; in fine, 


to superior comforts, diet, and accommodation; but Panay to. 
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the greater attention paid to the state of the bowels, may be attri- 
buted the great infrequency of tetanus of late in the West Indies, 
when compared with former wars.’ | | 


The essay concludes with four valuable cases by. Dr. 


M‘Arthur, with dissections; from which the writer infers | 


that the disease ‘ depends on, or at‘ any rate is attended by, 


inflammation of the abdominal viscera; for whether it be the . 


original cause, or only a consequence of the disease, is a ques- 
tion which future experience and dissections can alone deter- 
mine. He observes that, ‘in severe instances of. the 
opisthotonos, no doubt the pressure of the abdominal muscles 


on the contained viscera might induce inflammation, for when _ 


the muscles: of the. neck and back are thrown into contrac- 
tions, the abdominal muscles act as antagonist muscles with 
great violence; and the abdomen, during the continuance of 
the spasm, feels hard like a board under the hand.’ ‘Thein- 
flammation assumes a very different character from that of 
enteritis; no adhesions being formed from effused coagulable 
lymph, nor any formation of pus. 

A short paper by Dr. Whitlock Nicholl, gives an Account 
of a Case of that curious Imperfection. of Vision,.in conse- 

uence of which the patient is unable to distinguish colours. 
The report is similar to others that have been occasionally; 
laid before the public; and no attempt is made to account for 
the fact. | 

In the next memoir, Dr. Henry Dewar calls the attention 
of the Society to the Treatment of Sinuous Ulcers. —. After 
having remarked on the different methods: of treatment. 
that have been employed for their cure, the author adverts to 
that of compression, and observes that it has seldom been 
applied in a regular or scientific manner. He thinks that’ 
it is attended with most conspicuous benefit in ‘ extensive 
sinuses among the muscles of the thigli;’ adverts to the plans 
of treatment usually adopted; states the defects of them; 
and then proceeds to give an account of a case in whith he 
employed a different mode. It consists fundamentally in ‘a 
pressure greatest at the remote part, and gradually declinin 
towards the outlet ofa sinus,’ by which a free discharge is 
given to the fluid, and the healing--process commences at the 
extremities. Dr. Dewar afterward enters into a critical ex-° 
amination of the writings of preceding surgeons, and in- 
quires how fara plan of treatment, similiar to the one which 
he recommends, had been practised by any of them. 

Some Observations on a Species of Pulmonary Consumption, 
very frequent in Great Britain. By A. P. Wilson Philip, M.D. 
— Though this species of companion is said to be very frequent 
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in Great Britain, Dr. Philip thinks that it has not been suf- 
ficiently noticed or discriminated by medical men in general. 
From his description of thesymptoms, however, (which is given 
with considerable minuteness and even prolixity,) the diseasv 
ili question appears to us to be nothing more than the common 
pulmonary phthisis, occurring in an individual who was subject 
to disorders of the digestive organs; thus occasioning two set’ 
of symptoms, which may exist at the same time, but which 
havé no particular connection with each other. Any thing 
that deranges the futictions of the stomach and bowels so 
much weakens all parts of the frame, that it is not surprizing 
if, in those who are predisposed to consumption of the lungs, 
this complaint should be brought on by dyspeptic affections : 
btit we perceive no other reason for speaking of it as a 
dyspeptic phthisis, or for describing it as a peculiar species of 
disease. 

Case of Inguinal Aneurism. By J. S. Soden, Esq. of Bath. 
—This aneurism was cured by tying the external iliac artery : 
the operation being performed ‘ according to the mode re- 
commended by Mr. Abernethy, except that only one ligature 
was used, very thin, and of silk.’ No untoward circumstance 
of any kind occurred, and the cure was completed after a 
moderate length of time. 

Facts illustrating the Effects of the Venereal Disease on the 
Feetusin Utero. By William Hey, Esq. of Leeds.—An exten- 
sive practice in midwifery for 57 years gives a kind of oracular 
authority to Mr. Hey’s judgment, and they are peculiarly va- 
Juable at a time when so much confusion prevails in opinions on 
the subject on which he writes. He does not hesitate to declare 
his conviction of the possibility of a proper syphilitic infection 
being transmitted from a father to the foetus, ‘after all 
symptoms of the disease have been removed, and he is judged 
to be in perfect health;’ and that, under these circumstances, 
he is capable of communicating the disease to his wife. 
Although satisfied of the fact, Mr. Hey confesses himself 
unable to account for it by any plausible hypothesis. 

The volume concludes with an interesting paper by Dr. 
Marecet, on the Medicinal Properties of Stramonium : whence 
we learn that the extract of the Datura Stramonium relieves 
* acute pains of various kinds more effectually than any other 
narcotic medicine.’ The stramonium, or thorn-apple, had 
been principally known in this country as a vegetable poison, 
inducing a train of violent symptoms, which seemed to in- 
dicate that its action was principally on the nervous system ; 
it was indeed partially known to the Germans, as an article of 
the materia medica; but its specific effect in relieving ‘yom 
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aloes not seem to haye attracted attention; and the same re- 
mark also applies to some experiments that were performed on 
it in America. The preparation which Dr. Marcet employed 
was an extract made from the seeds, and this he thought 
was decidedly more powerful than an extract from the whole 


plant. He gives this account of its effects, when administered 
in small doses : 


‘ The mest common effect in cases of chronic disease, attended 
with acute pain, is to lessen powerfully, and almost immediately, 
sensibility and pain ; to occasion a sort of nervous shock which 
is frequently attended with a momentary affection of the head 
and eyes, with a degree of nausea, and with phenomena resem- 
bling those that are produced by intoxication; to excite in many 
instances nervous sensations, which are referred to the cesophagus, 
or bronchie, or fauces, and which sometimes amount to a sense of 
suffocation ; to have rather a relaxing than an astringent effect 
upon the bowels; to have no marked influence upon the fre- 
quency of the pulse, though in a few instances it has appeared to 
render it somewhat slower; to produce but a transitory and in- 
considerable dilatation of the iris and pupil; and to have but little 
immediate tendency to induce sleep, except from the state of 
comparative serenity and ease, which generally follows the symp- 
toms I have just described. 

‘ In some instances, however, as will be seen on perusing the 
annexed cases, the beneficial effects are obtained without the 
patient experiencing any of the uneasy sensations above-men- 
tioned; while in a few others, the unpleasant consequences of 
the medicine have been experienced without any subsequent 
benefit.’ 


Dr. M. then relates fourteen cases in which the stra- 
monium was employed; and he sums up the results in this 


paragraph : 


‘ Thus from the facts I have just laid before the Society, (the 
only ones that have yet come under my own observation respect- 
ing the effects of stramonium,) it would appear that in four cases 
of sciatica decided benefit was obtained. ‘The efficacy of this 
remedy was still more strongly marked in two cases of sciatica 
combined with syphilitic pains. It failed entirely in two instances 
of diseased hip-joint. It produced considerable relief, gs to pain, 
in a case of supposed disease of the spine followed by paraplegia ; 
and likewise in one of cancer of the breast. It allayed materially 
the pain occasioned by an acute uterine disease. It was of great 
and repeated utility in.a case of Tic douloureus ; its utility in a 
second case of the same description was very doubtful ; and in a 
third; it entirely failed.’ : 
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Akt. XI. Twelve Lectures on the Prophecies relating to the 
‘Christian Church, and especially to the. Apostacy of Papal 
Rome, preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, from the Year 
1811 to 1815; being the Ninth Portion of those founded by the 
Right Reverend William Warburton, Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester. By Philip Allwood, B. D., Fellow of Magdalen College, 


Cambridge. 8vo. 2 Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. Rivingtons. 


tT is stated by Mr. Allwood, in his preface, that he has 
attempted in these lectures to ‘ demonstrate the divine 
authenticity’ of the prophetical Scriptures ‘ merely from the 
events with which many of their most striking predictions can 
be fully proved to correspond.’ 


‘ This,’ continues the learned author, ‘appeared to be the most 
simple, and at the same time the most powerful mode of arguing 
that could be adopted; for, if a fact, which has excited the 
astonishment of mankind, or has been marked by any distinguish- 
ing and unprecedented peculiarity, which has given rise to the 
most important results, and has been altogether unforeseen, except 
perhaps from the hints derived from Revelation itself, by those 
who lived at the time, if such a fact shall, upon examination, be 
found to have been either expressly foretold, or very intelligibly 
described in figurative language, many ages before it occurred ; 
then, without all doubt, the previous Revelation of it can only have 

roceeded from the communication of a being, who is infinite in 
Ah a to foresee, and in power to bring to pass, such a cir- 
cumstance as this. But if this mode of reasoning be allowed any 
weight, when applied to a single event, how much additional 
strength must it derive from its application to a great number of 
such instances of fulfilment ; and more especially when they are 
discovered to form parts of a grand scheme of dispensation, the 
comprehension of the whole of which does far surpass man’s un- 
derstanding. How irrefragable does it become, when employed 
upon a train of unexampled events, which have succeeded each 


‘other for many centuries, in a regular and unbroken series, and 


according to an arrangement that had been previously and most 
explicitly described ! Such is the principle which has formed the 
basis of the following disquisitions; and in order to afford it the 
more complete illustration, the subjects to which it is applied are 
resolved into two grand divisions,—the prophecies which relate to 
thé periods that were prior to the dispersion of the Jewish nation, 
and to those which have been subsequent to it. The former of 
these is comprehended within the first and the latter within the 
‘second volume of the present work.’ 


~The first lecture is an exposition of the text, In thee shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed,” which is made to 
denote the blessedness that was to attend the posterity of 
Abraham ; and which, through the intervention of the ap- 
pointed seed, was to be co-extensive with the existence of 

mankind : | 
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. § Such,’ says Mr. Allwood, ‘ is the blessedness comprehended 
in this glorious prophecy in its ultimate state of accomplishment : 
but unquestionably, every improvement in the state of mankind; 
every approach, generally speaking, among the sons of men, 
towards the being what they ought to be, must argue either an 
incipient or a progressive fulfilment of it. A prophecy, there- 
fore, of this extent and importance has necessarily hitherto been 
only partially fulfilled. It comprehends the future as well as the 
present state of being; the ages that are yet to come as well as 
every past age since it was uttered.’ 


The above is a fair specimen of the generalities in which 
this work abounds ; and we are sorry to say that it appears to 
us to be composed of barren declamation rather than of solid 
argument. It is easy to select some sentence in the Bible, to se- 
parate it from the context, and to make it prophetic of any thing’ 
that the writer finds suitable to his purpose; and the attempt 
is very much facilitated when the supposed prophetic passage 
contains neither time nor place, nor distinctive circumstance. 
On the present occasion, we see nothing which clearly marks 
that an allusion is made to any other person than to Mividbdies 
National vanity was not less characteristic of the Jews than 
of other people; and, in celebrating the founder of their 
race, they pay a tribute to their own feeling of importance 
and desire of aggrandizement. Abraham, with his pastoral 
retinue, was at this time going to take possession of a more - 
spacious and fertilé country than he had left; and the his- 
torian relates that he did this under happy auspices. In the 
exaggerations of the eastern idiom, therefore, he was con- 
gratulated on the transfer of his abode to a more genial soil; 
and Jehovah himself is introduced as announcing the hap- 
piness which was about to be experienced by him and his 
posterity : but when, in addition to the other benedictions, it is 
said, ** And in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed,” 
the words are surely to be understood with those limit- 
ations. which all eastern hyperboles require: the ‘ families” 
should be circumscribed within the posterity of Abraham ; 
and the * earth” must not be extended beyond the region of 
Judea. 

The second lecture represents the Mosaic law: as introduc~ 
tory to and typical of the Christian dispensation. The Mosaic: 
law was well adapted to the moral and intellectual state of the 
people for whom it was designed: it was an accommodation 
to their ignorance: but to represent the whole as a sort of. 
allegory, or to consider the cumbrous apparatus of ceremonies, 
of which it consisted, as containing so many symbols of what 
was to happen under a fature dispensation, can have no other 
tendency than to exercise the imagination at the expence of 


the understanding. Symbolical interpretations. of Scripture 
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are vague and delusive; and to forsake the literal and gram- 
matical sense for the typical and imaginary, is to relinquish 
the clear course of a strait path for the dark obliquities of a 
labyrinth. The typical explanations of Scripture can at best 
be only conjectural; and the conjecture itself, instead of 
arising out of intellectual research, is likely to be nothing 
more than the result of some favourite hypothesis or. some 
preconceived opinion. Those, also, who delight in convert- 
ing the ceremonial services of the Old Testament into a 
chequered allegory, should recollect that persons have not 
been wanting who have allowed only an allegorical verity to 
the miraculous relations in the New: but the critic, who 
venerates strict historical truth, will cautiously abstain from 
dissipating its substance or altering its features in the shadows 
of fiction. 

Nothing has so much impeded the right interpretation of 
the Old Testament, and especially of those parts which are 
called prophetical, as the previous determination to adapt it 
to a particular hypothesis. ‘The marginal notes and titular 
inscriptions in most of the common Bibles scarcely leave the 
reader at liberty to explore the genuine historical and critical 
sense, but fix the attention on some typical or allegorical in- 
terpretation, which is as different from the true as the ignis 
Jatuus of a morass from the sun-beams in a clear sky, | 

Mr. Allwood, with the mass of commentators, converts 
Deuteronomy, xviii. 15. into a splendid prediction respecting 
the advent of Christ: but we conceive that the words, ** The 
Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet from the 
midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me,” &c., when con- 
sidered in connection with the context, are totally adverse 
to such an interpretation. Moses had been solemnly admo- 
nishing his countrymen against imitating the superstitious 
abominations of the people, whose land they were going to 
possess; and he particularly dissuades them from placing 
any confidence in their soothsayers and diviners: intimat- 
ing that they would always have a more trusty monitor, and a 
more sure guide, in the prophets which God would succes- 
sively employ as the interpreters of his will. The word 
8993, which occurs in the original, does not (as Rosenmuller 
has remarked) refer to any particular prophet, as Joshua 
or Christ, but is used in a collective sense to signify that 
persons would not be wanting among the Israelites, through 
whom God would maintain an intercourse with his people in 
a manner similar to that which he had vouchsafed by the 
medium of Moses. Many of the commentators lay great 
stress on the words “ a prophet like unto me,” as if they were 
applicable only to Christ: but Moses, as the context demon- 
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strates, evidently designates not a particular and personal but. 
only that general resemblance, which might be predicated of 
the whole succession of prophets, or teachers of the Divine 
will, from Moses to Christ. 

In the fourth lecture, on Luke, ch. xxiv. v. 27., Mr. All- 
wood observes : 


‘ The first particular, which demands our attention in the his- 
tory of Christ, is The Incarnation ; or lis assumption of the 
human nature into union with the divine. This has been asserted 
with the greatest perspicuity by St. Matthew * and St. John +; 
and illustrated with a number of additional circumstances by 
St. Luke {; notwithstanding which there is no article of the 
Christian faith that, through the perversion of reason, has been 
more questioned. But, in reality, there is none more firmly estab- 
lished. The doctrine is indeed sublime and mysterious; it is pro- 
posed to us for our belief, and not for our comprehension; but the 
event on which it is founded is no other than the literal accom- 
plishment of prophecies, that are equally sublime and extraordi- 
nary. Shall, then, the miraculous conception admit of doubt, when 
it was unequivocally foretold in such peculiar terms as these: 
“ Behold, ihe (this) Virgin shall conceive, and bear a son; and 
she shall call his name Immanuel.” ’ 


_When the learned author embraces the above opportunity 
of charging with a ‘ perversion of reason,’ or a wilful misap- 
plication of it, those who deny the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
he ought to recollect that he has represented the doctrine 
itself as not designed ‘ for our comprehension;’ and, if the 
doctrine be incomprehensible, how can the rejection of it 
be justly imputed to a perversion of the understanding ? 
The belief of any doctrine must depend on the evidence in its 
support; and if that should appear insufficient, after due ex- 
amination, the unbelief is not the effect of choice. An invo- 
juntary act.is not an object of moral reprehension: nor is all 
belief necessarily preceded by an intellectual operation: but, 
in doubtful questions, the mind, which. wishes to. form a right 
judgment, must canvass the evidence and weigh the probabi- 
lities on both sides, when it will necessarily be determined by 
the real or apparent preponderance of proof. : 

‘The passage which Mr. Allwood has quoted from Isaiah, 
‘© Behold, ¢4zs virgin;” or.as he puts it, “ Behold, the virgin 
shall conceive,” &c., as prophetic of the immaculate conception 
of Christ, has been so often proved to have no relation whatever 
to that event, that it is scarcely worth while to advert to the 
subject: but, for the sake of those among our readers who are 
less versed in questions of theological controversy, we will briefly 
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explain the occasion on which the words, “ Behold, this vir- 
gin,” &c. were spoken, and the circumstances to which they 
allude. Ata period when the kings of Syria and of Israel 
had led their united forces against Ahaz king of Judah, the 
latter monarch conceived a design of imploring the king of 
Assyria to assist him in his distress: but from this purpose he 
was dissuaded by Isaiah, who assured him that the danger 
with which he was threatened would soon pass away. The 
prophet also proceeded to define the period within which this 
event would be accomplished ; for he declares that Ahaz shall 
be rescued from the power of his enemies when a young 
woman, to whom he points among his auditors, and who was 
on the eve of being married, should be delivered of a son who 
was to receive the auspicious name of Immanuel, from the pro- 
vidential deliverance with which his birth should be contempo- 
raneous: but the passage itself contains no immediate allusion 
to the Messiah ; and, when it is quoted by the Evangelist, it 
is a mere accommodation, after the manner of the Jews. 

Volume II. of Mr. Allwood’s lectures is devoted to the ex- 
position of the Apocalypse: but we confess that, notwith- 
standing his exertions, the Apocalypse still remains to us a 
sealed book, as it was before. If a key to this store-house 
of occult things is ever to be found, it seems certain that 
none has yet been discovered: the explanations of it are al- 
most as numerous as the commentators; and it appears 
to offer a field for endless contrariety of opinion and diversity 
of conjectures. One hypothesis will for some time succeed 
another, till, perhaps, the work itself, — instead of being con- 
sidered, according to the supposition of Mr. Allwood, as ‘a 
proleptical history of the church of Christ,’ from the earliest 
period to the consummation of all things, — will be found to be 
only.a splendid allegory, intended to display the triumph of 
Christianity over Judaism on the one hand and Paganism on 
the other. Jersualem was fitly employed as the symbol of 
the first, and Rome of the last; and the new Jerusalem, 
which comes down from heaven after the destruction of the 
old, is a representation of that purer worship which was des- 
tined to be substituted for the gross and vitiated systems 
that had prevailed among the Jews and the Gentiles. 

If the above be regarded as the general object of the Apo- 
calypse, we ought not to lose sight of that primary design, in 
endeavouring to find a definite signification for the numerous 
symbols which occur in the complicated details of this sub- 
lime but perplexing composition. In a long and comprehen- 
sive allegory, many of the minutiz will be adopted merely 
fer the sake of embellishment, without apy specific purpose or 
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any immediate relation to the general intent or principal ob- 
ject of the work. It cannot be doubted that many details in 
the Apocalypse, were designed rather to fill up the picture 
than to throw light on the prophecy, or to conduce to any 
moral effect. It isa highly poetical composition, formed 
of a mass of diversified imagery, and_ evidently the product 
of a mind which was deeply read in the Jewish prophets ; the 
magnificent scenery of whose visions, and the impressive sub- 
limity of whose devotional sentiments, it has not only equalled 
but surpassed. How can we suppose that this profusion of alle-’ 
gorical pictures, or symbolical representations, comprehends’ 
an universal history of the church of Christ throughout all 
ages, and considered in its connection with the great political 
events which are changing the face of nations? If, with Mr. 
Allwood and others, we adopt this supposition, we can never 
determine what particular symbols are prophetic of what par- 
ticular events. Such symbols as those that are employed in 
the Apocalypse, except when they are descriptive of speci- 
fic localities, (as of Rome or Jerusalem,) can admit of 
only a very general and very indefinite interpretation. No- 
thing distinct can be elicited; nothing, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, can be shewn that is characteristic of time, place, 
or circumstance. ‘The symbols, if symbols they be, are so 
vague and general, that they may be referred with equal pro- 
bability to many different events, countries, or periods; and 
they may mean any thing which the caprice of an ingenious 
commentator may suggest. Within the last twenty or thirty 
years, how many fanciful solutions of this mysterious volume 
have appeared ! How many plausible elucidations of the seals 
and the trumpets, and the phials of the scarlet whore and 
the seven-headed beast, have sparkled into day, and then 
vanished into night! Where is the speculator on the past, 
the present, or the future, however absurd or visionary, who 
has not been able to accommodate the figurative diction of the 
Apocalypse to any events, or any persons, or any times, which 
his imagination might suggest? It is a mirror in which any 
one may recognize the physiognomy of any theory of reli- 
gious history that he may embrace. The general tendency of 
the Apocalypse is sufficiently clear to any unprejudiced under- 
standing: but he who attempts to assign a distinct meaning 
to every particular image, or to read the events of eighteen 
centuries that have passed, and of more that may be to come, 
in the complicated tissue of symbolical language of which the 
vision is composed, might with as much chance of success 
attempt to number.the drops of water in the sea, or the 
grains of sand on the shore. : : 
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Art. XII. A Historical Survey of the Customs, Habits, and 
present Slate of the Gypsies ; designed to develope the Origin of 
this singular People, and to promote the Amelioration of their 
Condition. By John Hoyland, Author of an Epitome of the 
History of the World, &c. 8vo. pp.265. 7s. Boards. Dar- 
tonand Co. 1816, 


T is a very pleasing phenomenon in the moral picture of the 
* present times that no portion of human wretchedness, indi- 
vidual or collective, exists among us, which does not find 
some feeling or energetic philanthropist to advocate its cause ; 
and that all the unwholesome, injurious, or perilous trades and 
occupations,’ whether on the ocean or the earth, or in the mines 
beneath, have been contemplated by science, acting under 
the auspices of benevolence, with a view to the alleviation of 
the evils to which they are exposed. We have lately seen that 
the lamp of Davy has given new and unexpected security 
to the labourer toiling in the mines ;_ the discoveries of modern 
chemistry have, in many instances, reduced the devastating 
owers of contagious disease ; and mortality in crowded manu- 
factories has been considerably diminished by improved modes 
of ventilation, and by combinations more favourable to health. 
Philanthropy has instituted a very respectable society for the 
relief of the chimney-sweepers; and, in the present volume, 
Mr. Hoyland has shewn a very laudable anxiety for the wel- 
fare of those erratic members of our population who pass 
under the denomination of Gypsies. ‘The abject condition of 
these miserable wanderers appears, indeed, to have powerfully 
interested the sympathy of this writer, who belongs to the 
Society of Friends, and to have kindled in his bosom an 
ardent wish to elevate them from the state of moral degra- 
dation in. which they are plunged. With a view to this bene- 
ficent purpose, he has instituted numerous inquiries respecting 
the G in various parts of this country ; and, though he 
has not been able to obtain all the information that might 
have been desired, he has procured some, which will no 
doubt stimulate curiosity to seek and intelligence to accumu- 
late more. | 
We shall not dwell on those parts of Mr. Hoyland’s pro- 
duction in which he attempts to describe the origin or past 
history of the Gypsies, since it could not be expected that 
on these topics be should be able to add much to the infor- 
mation which has been furnished by the industry of Grellman : 
whose work, translated by Mr. Raper, was reviewed in our 
lxxvilith Vol, O..S. p. 464. The Gypsies appear to have been 
originally of Indian extraction ; and, perhaps, as some writers 
conjecture, they may have been an exiled caste which, in a 
state 
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state of subsequent dispersion, found their way, like the Jews, 
to the different regions of Asia and of Europe. The speci- 
mens which have been collected of the language of the ad 
sies evidently point to the peninsula of Hindoostan as the 
place of their primary derivation: but the different hordes of 
this singular people,. who at present remain in this country, 
have been so intermingled with native idlers, and vagabonds 
of different descriptions, that much of the resemblance’ to 
their original stock has been lost, and many of their former 
features effaced. , 

In order to collect the utmost attainable information re- 
specting the Gypsies in Scotland, Mr. Hoyland mentions that 
‘ a circular containing four queries was dispatched to the she 
riff of every county in that nation.’ This circular, however, 
was not productive of much knowlege, for there appears to 
have been but little to communicate; though ‘ returns were 
tnade from nearly the whole of the shires by the sheriff or his 
substitute.’ The reports from thirteen of the Scotch counties 
were, ‘* No Gypsies resident in them;” and from some others 
no farther intelligence was obtained than that they occasionally 
passed through them. Mr. Walter Scott, who was Sheriff of 
Selkirkshire, informed the author that — 


‘ A set of people possessing the erratic habits and practising 
the trade of tinkers are well known on the Borders, and have 
often fallen under the cognizance of the law. They are often 
called Gypsies, and pass through the county annually in small 
bands, with their carts and asses. The men are tinkers, poachers, 
and thieves, upon a small scale. They also sell crockery, deal in 
old rags, in eggs, in salt, in tobacco and such trifles, and manu- 
facture horn into spoons. I believe most of those who come 
through Selkirkshire reside, during winter, in the villages of Stern- 
cliff and Spittal in Northumberland, and in that of Kirk Yetholm, 
Roxburghshire.’ — ‘ All of them are perfectly ignorant of reli- 
gion, nor do their children receive any education. They marry 
and cohabit amongst each other, and are held in a sort of horror 
by the common people.’ 


Mr. Scott adds that ‘ they are said to keep up a commu- 
nication with each other through Scotland, and to have some 
internal government and regulation as to the district which 
each family travels.’ 

Mr. Hoyland procured a more particular account of the 
colony of Gypsies that are mentioned by Mr. Walter Scott as 
residing at Kirk Yetholm, from Mr. William Smith, the 
Baillie of Kelso. He speaks of these people at Kirk Yetholm 
as amounting ‘ to at least 109 men, women, and children ;’ 


and he says, ra 
‘ i have 
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Ihave known the colony between forty and fifty years. At 


my first remembrance of them they were called the Tinklers (tin- 


kers) of Yetholm, from the males being chiefly then employed in 


mending pots and other culinary utensils, especially in their pere- 


rinations through the hilly and less populous parts of the country. 


ometimes they were called Horners, from their occupation in’ 
making and selling horn spoons called cutties. Now their common 


appellation is that of, Muggers, or what pleases them better, Pot- 
ters. They purchase, at a cheap rate, the cast or faulty articles, 
at the different manufactories of earthen-ware, which they carry 
for sale all over the country ; consisting of groups of six, ten, and 
sometimes twelve or fourteen persons, male and female, young and 
old, provided with a horse and cart to transport the pottery ; be- 


sides shelties and asses to carry the youngest of the children and’ 
such baggage as they find necessary. In the country, they sleep’ 


in barns and byres, or other out-houses ; and when they cannot 
find that accommodation, they take the canvass covering from the 


pottery cart, and squat below it like a covey of partridges in the’ 


snow. 


Mr. Smith states that most of the Gypsies résident at: 
Kirk Yetholm ‘ have leases of their possessions, granted for: 


a term of nineteen times nineteen years, for payment of a 
small sum yearly, something of the nature of a quit-rent.’ 


The Gypsies above mentioned, though they mostly remain. 


at home during the winter, recommence their state of vagrancy 
with the milder weather of the spring, and do not relinquish 


their wanderings till the winter forces them to return. When 


Mr. S. became first acquainted with this settlement of Gypsies 


at Yetholm, their king or leader was named William. Faa, 
who lived to a great age; and his present descendants are said. 


to take the name of Fali from the Messrs. Fall of Dunbar, 


whom they boast to be of the same stock. In the reign of 
Mary Queen of Scots, John Faw, who assumed the title of 


Lord and Earl of Upper Egypt, came into Scotland with a 
multitude of followers; some of whose descendants appear to 
survive in the T%nklers of Kirk Yetholm. 


‘From the answers to some queries which Mr. Hoyland cir-, 


culated in the different counties of England in 1815, no very 
distinct or conclusive information was obtained with respect to 
the numbers, habits, union, er dispersion of the Gypsies. 


‘In the county of Herts,’ says the author, ‘ it is computed. 


there may be sixty families having many children. Whether 
they are quite so numerous in Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, and 
Northamptonshire. the answers are not sufficiently definite to deter- 
mine. In Cambridgeshire, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, Wiltshire, 
and Dorsetshire, greater numbers are calculated upon. In various 
counties, the attention has not been competent to procuring data 
for any estimate of families or individuals.’ 
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All this is too vague and indefinite to form the basis of any 
practical results. ‘The following are some of the other parti- 


culars which Mr. Hoyland obtained : 


‘ More than half their number follow no business; others are 
dealers in horses and asses; furriers, smiths, tinkers, braziers, 
grinders of cutlery, basket-makers, chair-bottomers, and musi- 
cians.’ —* The women mostly carry baskets with trinkets and 
small wares ; and tell fortunes.’ — ‘ Those who profess any reli- 
gion represent it to be that of the country in which they reside ; 
but their description of it seldom goes beyond repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer, and only a few of them are capable of that.’ — 

‘ They marry for the most part by pledging to each other, without 
any ceremony.’ — ‘ Not one in a thousand can read.’ 


The Empress Maria Theresa was the. first European sove- 
reign who made any thing like a systematic attempt to reclaim 
the Gypsies from their vagrant habits, and to induce them to 
enter the pale of more civilized life. ‘That attempt was pro- 
secuted in the reign of her son Joseph II., but with the ill 
success which attended other measures of reform that were pro- 


jected in his capricious government. Despotism may issue its 


fiats, but it cannot always ensure the execution of them. Even 
when its mandates design a public benefit, they are liable to be 
counteracted by some inveterate habit, or thwarted by-some op- 
posing interest; and barriers are often found either in opinian 
or fatiaetion, « which securely defy the most positive ordinances 
of arbitrary power. In some instances, Joseph II. had the chil- 
dren of the Gypsies, who were of a certain age, violently torn 
from the arms of their parents, and sent to be educated 
in a different part of his dominions: but regulations which 
are at war with the natural sentiments of mankind are not 
likely to be permanent. 


Mr. Hoyland seems to think that the progeny of the Gyp- 
sies might, without any considerable inconvenience, be edu-' 
cated at the different charity-schools in this kingdom, from’ 
the age of six to fourteen; when the boys might be put out: 
as apprentices, and the girls sent to service. "he also suggests 
that the expence might be defrayed out of the county-rates.— 
Philanthropy is always warm-hearted: but its very warm- 
heartedness is sometimes apt to mislead the judgment, and to 
divert the mind from those considerations of fitness and expe- 
diency, which it is of great moment not to overlook in ques- 
tions of political economy. : 
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Arr. XIII. Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with 
their Application to Heights and Distances, Projections of the 
Sphere, Dialling, Astronomy, the Solution of Equations, and 
Geodesic Operations. By Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. of the 


Royal Military Academy. 12mo. pp.244. 5s. Boards. Bald- 
win and Co. | 


Ww £ have frequently been surprized that, among the nume- 

rous introductory works which have of late years issued 
from the London presses, no reputable Treatise on Trigono- 
metry has made its appearance, calculated to answer all the 
purposes of a school-book. ‘The necessary conditions of such 
a publication are that its price shall be moderate, its demon- 
strations concise, its arrangement natural, and its selection of 
practical exercises be wide with judgment and solved with 
perspicuity. ‘The treatise of Trigonometry by Mr. Bonnycastle 
possesses many of these requisites, but it is too large and too 
expensive to become popular in schools. The samme may be 
said of Keith’s ‘Trigonometry ; and the treatise by Mr. Wood- 
house on this subject is certainly not well adapted to the 
common purposes of teaching. 

The little volume at present under review, besides fulfilling 
the requisite conditions as to arrangement and general execu- 
tion, is offered, considering the iictices of its pages, at a 
very moderate price; and we have no doubt that it will find 
its way into most of our principal seminaries and places of 
public education, at least if one part of its plan, which we 
consider as among its principal recommendations, should not 
operate to its disadvantage. We have in several instances 
had occasion to observe that, in most of our elementary tiea- 
tises, too much has been sacrificed to simplicity ; this object 
being constantly kept in view, while the mental discipline of 
the student has been almost entirely overlooked. Hence the 
solution of problems has been rendered nearly as much of a 
mechanical operation, or a mere matter of practice, as the 
firing at a target; and a knowlege of principles in the one 
case seems as little necessary as that of projectiles in the other. 
An author who succeeds in this kind of simplification is almost 
certain of rendering his book popular, because it greatly faci- 
litates the progress of the student, makes him expert in the 
solution of problems, and does apparent credit to his tutor ; 
and few are able to appreciate the superficial nature of his ac- 
quirements. Dr. Gregory has not fallen into this common 
error, but, although simplicity has not been overlooked, the 
grand object of leading on the student to investigation has 
above all been kept in view ; so that the work assumes more of 
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‘the analytical form than our elementary treatises usually 


present. 
It is singular, as the author observes, (and we have fre- 


quently made the same remark,) that in England, the birth- 
place of the modern analysis, and where it has received some 
of its most valuable improvements, a prejudice is cherished 
‘against its general introduction, and a decided preference is 
given to the geometrical and synthetic method. * Qn this ac- 
count, Dr. Gregory deems it necessary to state his reasons for 


appropriating so large a portion of his book to the analytical 
or algebraical mode of deducing properties and theorems ; 
which statement, as it is difficult to abridge, we shall give in the 


author’s own words: 


« 1. It is more concise, and therefore allows of the introduction 
of a much greater quantity and variety of matter, in any proposed 
space, than could possibly be exhibited and demonstrated accord- 
ing to the geometrical method of the antients. 

‘ 2. This method is more un7form than the other, as well as 
more general and comprehensive. In the geometrical method as it 
is usually conducted, however convincing and elegant, the de- 
monstration of one property or theorem may not have the remotest 
analogy to that which will serve to establish the truth of another. 
The demonstrations of a series of propositions, such as are obvi- 
ously connected in the logical arrangement of a treatise, may 
probably have nothing common in their appearance, except that 
they are all geometrical ; nor shall the manner of demonstrating 
one proposition suggest necessarily a single hint that may apply to 
the demonstration of the very next. The separate chains of demon- 
stration of the two propositions may be as distinct (if I may be 
pardoned so familiar an allusion) as the processes by which a 
sword and a needle are manufactured. In the one case both are 
geometrical, in the other both are mechanical; but neither of the 
two, whether geometrical or mechanical, although beautifully 
adapted to their purpose, need be at all alike. It is not thus with 
regard to the analytical method: the processes have all more or less 
of resemblance, they are all conducted by the same general rules ; 
and they commonly lead to universal results, from which particular 
corollaries are deducible at pleasure. ‘The analytical method is at 
the same time much the most comprehensive. There are several 
curious and useful theorems to be found in the analytical treatises 
on trigonometry, which have not yet, to my knowledge, been de- 
monstrated in any other way ; and not a few which I am persuaded 
do not admit of any other kind of proof. , 

¢ 3, This method is also much the easiest. The processes them- 
selves are, in the main, conducted with the greatest possible sim- 
plicity ; the substitutions and transformations are generally natural 
and obvious: in truth, so much so, that a student no sooner at- 








* See our review of Cresswell’s Maxima and Minima, M.R. 
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‘tains a competent acquaintance with the manner of conducting his 
‘Investigation, than he will be enabled to develope practical theo- 
rems nearly as fast as he can write them down. Nor is the mode 
of inquiry such as need encumber the memory ; the operations 
-being general, ‘the requisite first principles few. This is a great 
-recommendation.; because every unnecessary load upon the me- 
mory tends more-or less to weaken our mental elasticity, and im- 
pede the intellectual operations. -I am happy to fortify my opinion 
, on this point by an observation.of the most profound mathematician 
and natural philosopher now living, Laplace. ‘ Préférez (sa 
he) dans Venseignement les méthodes générales, attachez-vous a Ls 


présenter de la maniére la plus simple, et vous verrez en méme tems 
-gu'elles sont pix un’ toujours les plus faciles.” AP 
‘ 4. The analytical method of establishing the principles, and 


deducing the formule of trigonometry, has this farther advan- 
tage, that it connects it more intimately with the principal topics of 
mixed mathematics, and causes it to become a portal to the higher 
mechanics and the celestial physics. Any person who has loskei 
however cursorily, into the best treatises on statics, dynamics, and 
physical astronomy, especially those which have been published on 
’ the continent, must have observed that they abound with trigono- 
metrical formule. And they who have gone a little below the 

surface, know that several of the most.striking results of physical 

astronomy turn upon some .obvious trigonometrical truth. Thus, 
- to select only one class of instances, our countryman Simpson, in 
his researches into that part of the celestial physics which relates 

to the moon, (Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 179.) having shown that no 

terms enter the equation of the orbit but what are expressible by 

L the cosine of an arc, or the cosines of its multiples, and, therefore, 
4 that no terms enter that equation but what. by a regular increase 
and decrease return to their former values; immediately infers 

that the moon’s ‘‘ mean motion, and the greatest quantities of the 

: several equations, undergo.no change from gravity.” Frist ad- 
vanced still farther in the same line of induction. And farther 


yet Lagrange and Laplace; who have demonstrated that no term of | 
A 





the form A X nT, or A tan nT, or A cosec nT, OF (T denot- . 


sila tT 
ing the time) can enter the analytical expression for any of the 

inequalities of the planetary motions, or those of their satellites : 

and have thus proved that the system is stable, all its irregularities 

i being confined within certain limits ; just as all the modifications in 
y the magnitude and position of the sines and cosines of arcs in the 
same circle are confined within limits, such as the theory of trigo- 
nometry assigns them. This consideration stamps a value upon 
. the researches in this department of science which they would not 
a otherwise possess ; and in order that the mathematical student may 
fully avail himself of. it, it is requisite that he understand the 

analytical method. whe S 

i, ‘ Lastly, this method is preferable to the geometrical, because. 
it tends to communicate to the student the habit of investigations 
which that does not. It is one thing to be able to demonstrate, or 
to 
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to be able to understand by means of a demonstration, that a pro- 

position is true or false: it is a totally distinct one to be able to in- 
vestigate propositions which shall inevitably be true. In this point 
of view I have often been struck with what I cannot but regard as. 
a singular defect in the manner of teaching geometry, which pre- 

vails in most mathematical seminaries. If a student so apply him- 

self to the admirable Elements of Euclid, or to those of Legendre, 

or others which need not be specified, as to understand and feel the 
force of each demonstration, and trace the exquisite concatenation 

and: mutual dependence of the parts, his logical habits of arrange- 
ment, and the classification of his thoughts in reasoning, must be 

improved ; and superadded to this there may be a fondness for geo- 

metrical pursuits. But this latter consequence does not necessarily 

follow ; for which the principal reason is, that he has not beer 

taught the use of his instruments. That method of teaching geo- 

metry is essentially defective which does not include geometricah 

analysts : and yet, axiomatic as this would seem to be, Euclid’s 

Elements, or books for a similar purpose, .are almost universally 

studied; while-Euclid’s Data are almost as universally neglected. 

For like reasons, every department of mathematics should be so 

taught as to enable the student, nay to stimulate him, to pursue his 

researches: and this, as in every other region of abstract science, 

so in trigonometry, must, if the pursuit is intended to be at all ex- 

tensive, be conducted, for the most part, (I do not say exclusively, ) 

according to the principles of analysis.’ 








Having entered so far on the subject of general princi- 
ples, we thes but little space left for an analysis of the per- 
formance, and must confine ourselves to an enumeration of 
the heads of the several chapters; viz. I. Preliminary Defi- 
nitions and Principles. II. General Properties, and mutual 
Relations of the Lines and Angles of Circles and Plane Tri- 
angles. The latter chapter contains nineteen problems, em- 
bracing all the principal elementary theorems, demonstrated 
geometrically ; and the third chapter contains the solution of 
the several cases of plane triangles. Chapter IV. is wholly 
appropriated to analytical trigonometry, which is treated 
with great perspicuity, and carried to a considerable extent. 
. In Chapter V. we have the application of plane trigonometry to 
the determination of heights and distances, with various pro-~ 
blems, and their several solutions. ‘The sixth chapter is di- 
vided into six sections, containing the fundamental principles, 
general properties, and formule for the several cases of sphe- 
rical’ trigonometry, the analogies of Napier, mnemonics of 
spherical trigonometry, and, lastly, of the areas of spherical tri- 
angles and polygons, and the measure of solid angles. This 
disquisition on the measure of solid angles, we are informed ip 
a note, was first published by the author in Vol. III. of Dr. 
Hutton’s Coarse of Mathematics, at which time he ene 
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the idea to be perfectly original : but he has since found that 
“Albert Girard, in his Jnvention Nouvelle en Algebre,.ad- 
vahced an analogous theory; that is, by first defining “a 
solid angle to be the angular space included between several 

lane surfaces, or one or more curved surfaces meeting in a 
point which forms the summit of the angle,” the measure of 
them is made to bear the same relation to the spherical sur- 
faces which comprize, them, as those of plane rectilinear 
angles bear to the arc by which they are contained. By these 
means, different solid angles become as comparable with each 
other as plane angles, and their bisection, duplication, &c. are 
as readily effected ; though this has been commonly considered 
and asserted to be impossible. Chapter VII. treats of the 
Ldgarithmic Computation of spherical Triangles; Chapter 
VIII. on the Projections of the Sphere ; Chapter IX. exhibits 
very neatly and concisely the theory of Dialling; Chapter X. 
gives the solution of various astronomical Problems ; Chapter 
XI, contains the minute Variations of Triangles, with a Table 
of differential Equations; and, lastly, Chapter XII. furnishes 
a great variety of miscellaneous Problems by way of exercises ; 
the first section with solutions, and the second without them, 
The latter alone contains 81 problems, calculated to give the 
student a well-grounded and extensive knowlege of geometrical 
and analytical trigonometry. 





Art. XIV. Ricardi Porsoni Adversaria. Nota et Emendationes in 
'  Poetas Grecos, quas ex Schedis Manuscriptis Porsont apud Col- 
legium SS. Trinilatis Canjfabrigie repositis, deprompserunt et 
ordinarunt, nec non Indicibus imstruxerunt, Jacobus Henricus 
Monk, .A.M., Carolus Jacobus Blomfield, A. M.— Cantabrigia, 
Sumptibus Collegii SS. Trinitatis. 8vo. pp. Xvil. and 334. 

21. 5s. Boards. Mawman. 
A CCIDENTAL impediments have so long delayed our notice 
of this posthumous work, that we.should be tempted to 
pass it over ‘altogether, did not our respect for the memory 
of the illustrious scholar, whose name it bears, compel us to 
deviate from the ordinary course of our proceedings. In our 
review of another publication, (Kidd’s ‘Tracts of Porson,) for 
which also we acknowlege ourselves in arrear, and which 
will, we lope, find a place in our. succeeding number, we 
shall perhaps have:a fitter opportunity for stating our opinion 
of the peculiar merits of the deceased Professor, and of paying 
to his high and rare attainments the tribute which they de- 
serve: but at present we feel so impatient, to acquit ourselves 
of our debt to the readers of ‘the M. R., that we hasten 
without 
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without farther preface to give an accouut of the volume 
before us. , 
The first circumstance that strikes us is the. enormous 
price demanded for an octavo of 350 pages, neither, closely 
printed nor adorned with any copper-plates; except a por- 
trait of Mr. Porson, prefixed to the title-page, engraved from 
a bust taken immediately after his death, but which is far 
from presenting an agreeable likeness of him. Next toa table 
of contents, we come to the preface of the Editors, Professor 
Monk ‘and the Reverend C. J. Blomfield; two gentlemen of 
high classical attainments; of whom the former obtained the 
Greek professorship on Mr. Porson’s death, and the latter 
has too eminently distinguished himself through the whole 
of his academical career ‘to need any recommendation which 
our applause can confer on him. We are informed in this 
preface, (the latinity of which, with very few exceptions, is 
easy, scholar-like, and perspicuous,) that the Master and 
Fellows of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, at the suggestion 
of that amiable and lamented scholar the late Dr’ Raine, 
had with laudable zeal and activity, within a few months 
after the Professor’s decease, purchased his papers and such 
of his books as contained marginal observations, at no small 
expence, from his heirs; and that they were placed in the 
library. of that College, of which, celebrated as it is for 
illustrious men, the late Professor was so bright and chief 
an ornament. , 
Two years elapsed in preparing these materials for the 
press: —a delay to be explained by the difficulty of ar- 
ranging them from loose papers, and from the margins of 
various authors in which they were scattered, as well as from 
somewhat more digested common-place books. ‘We. have 
had opportunities of examining these papers, and are ‘sur- 
prized at the comparative smallness of their bulk and the 
general value of the observations which they contain; so 
that very little oceurs in them which is not worthy of pre- 
servation. ‘The beauty as well as the occasional minuteness 
of the late Professor’s hand-writing, (a fac-simile of which 
would have been an appropriate decoration -of this work,) 
and the accuracy and closeness of his remarks and references, 
are well known to all seholars; yet it is impossible not to-be 
struck with the condensation which appears in these observ- 
ations. We are farther informed that a great part of them, 
especially those which relate to the Greek tragedians, althongh 
they bear the stamp of mature learning, were made by, the 
lamented annotator in his youth; a circumstance truly sur- 
prizing, but not without an honourable parallel in the editors 
4e3 em- 
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themselves, both of whom have employed their talents with 


success on the Greek tragedians at no very advanced period, 
and one of them probably almost as early as the late Professor 
himself. 

The Editors deem it necessary to offer an apology for any 
less finished passages which they may have selected: but, as 
they justly observe, these are few in number, and far out- 
weighed by the value and importance of the great majority of 
the remarks. They also state that the great body of notes 
among the Porsonian papers, which refer to Aristophanes, 
are at present detained from publication by the: express 
desire of the Master and Fellows of Trinity College, in 
order to form the foundation for a new edition of that 
author ;: and that the observations on the Greek prose-writers, 
lexicographers, particularly Hesychius, and Latin writers, 
remain yet to be edited: a work which we shall gladly hail 
at any price, but especially at a more moderate charge 
than twenty-five shillings. With regard to the celebrated 
transcript of Photius, we hear nothing; except that we are 
told ibidem adservatur, which is one of the few instances of 
incorrect writing that we have observed in the preface: 
ibidem, if it can be said to have any reference, being re- 
ferable only to Hesychius, which had been previously men- 


_-tioned, and in which, we presume, though there is much of 


Photius, there is little of this transcript. We conceive that 
the reference in the mind of the writers was made to the 
library of ‘Trinity College. | | 

Having given this outline of the plan and origin of the 
work, we now come to its contents. They consist of 


‘ I. Prelectio in Euripidem, recitata in Scholis Publicis Canta- 
brigia, 1792. Gracarum Literarum Professionis adeunde@ causa. 
‘ II. Observationes varia. 
, .© JIL. Note et Emendationes in Atheneum. 
‘ IV. Note et Emendationes in Eschylum. 
V. Note et Emendationes in Sophoclem. 
VI. Note et Emendationes in Euripidem. 
VII. In Incertos Tragicos. 
VIII. In Aristophanis Fragmenta. 
1X. Jn Ceteros Comicos. 
X. Emendationes in Stobe@um. 
XI. Emendationes in diversos Poetas.’ 


The inaugural lecture, which we well remember to have 
heard the Professor deliver, is the only portion that has any 
claims to be considered as a composition; the rest of the 


a 
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‘volume containing merely remarks, generally of great value, 


in the form of short notes. The lecture itself, indeed, can 
be 
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be regarded only as an extemporaneous effusion; having 
been composed in part of two days, or rather, if we recollect 
accurately the general report at the time, in a day and a night. 
Viewed under these circumstances, it is certainly an able 
though not an extraordinary effort; since the Professor’s . 
intimate knowlege of the subject reduced his labours to little 
more than the mechanical process of writing down his 
thoughts in Latin. His opinions are just, and his topics well 
selected: but, as he himself observes, they have nothing of 
novelty to recommend them; and, though generally conveyed 
in perspicuous language, they are not always clothed in the 
most elegant latinity. Indeed, we have often remarked a 
certain degree of inattention to this point in all Mr. Porson’s 
writings, and have always regarded this eminent and ac- 
curate Greek scholar as less attentive than we might have 
expected .to the cultivation of an easy, pure, and flowing 
diction. His style appears to us to be characterized by a 
peculiar dryness and shortness, well suited to the pithi- 
ness of note-writing or of controversies, but less pleasing 
when read in the connected composition-of a regular disser- 
tation. In a word, it does not always sound to us as the 
style of a man who was habituated to think in Latin, but not 
unfrequently seems as if the thought had been conceived in 
English, and then translated, not always without some labour, 
into Latin. <A few instances may exemplify and confirm these 
remarks. Studio perspicuitatis, the study of perspicuity ; 
gradus probabilitatis, the degree of probability; inaffectata 
simplicitas, unaffected simplicity; Azwus effectus perceptio, 
the perception of this effect; calumnias professi inimici, the 
calumnies of a professed enemy; 7” historia circumstantiis, 
in the circumstances of history; vindictam ejus adjuvare, to 
help his revenge; contra proprietatem peccavit, he offended 
against propriety ; Polyxrene magnanimitaiem, the magna- 
nimity of Polyxena; are phrases which, we are aware, may. 
(with one exception) be all justified by the authority of Cicero 
and Quintilian: but they have so close and obvious an 
analogy with the idioms of our. own tongue, that we 
should for that very reason be inclined to avoid them, as 
giving a kind of modern air to a composition written in an 
antient language; and, though they are instances of justifiable 
latinity, yet they present something unpleasant to an English 
reader in too familiar an approach to Anglicisms. When the 
learned Professor says, ‘ alius Euripidis mos, fuit ut insec- 
tetur; hoc judicio irascitur, we feel not only a want of 
elegance but even-of accuracy: — when he closes a sentence 
with © quam denique opimus esset effigéré triumphus,’ we 
Ee 4 miss 
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miss that harmony of which his ear was so susceptible in 
Greek ; — and when he writes, ‘ Cum equitatis et humanitatis 
lex, ut ingenuo pudore per quos profecerit quisque profiteatur, 
precipiat,’ we are sensible of a very disagreeable jingle in 
the collocation, and are reminded of the Pugna Porcorum. 
If it should be: said that we lay too much stress on trifling 
errors, or even on expressions which contain no actual 
error, we. must reply that in any ordinary case we should 
certainly pass them over: that we do not studiously look for 
them, as the nevi in corpore egregio: but that, in the case 
of so illustrious a scholar as the late Professor, we cannot 
help remarking blemishes which in others we should scarcely 
consider as defects, lest the greatness of his name should give 
an apparent authority to a mode of writing which ought to 
be avoided. To imagine that by these remarks we mean 
to establish the superiority of our learning, or to under- 
take the fruitless as well as hateful office of. detracting 
from jis just and eminent fame, would be to suppose an 
absurdity into which even ignorance or malevolence itself 
could hardly fall. In reality, we feel that by these observ- 
ations we but add to his well earned laurels, as we shew that, 
we consider him to have approached so nearly to absolute per- 
fection, that even the smallest incurice beconie remarkable. 

_ We shall now give our readers an opportunity of judging 
for themselves respecting the correct and discriminative taste 
of this great scholar, by presenting them with some extracts 
from the dissertation itself, containing a comparison of the 
three great writers of Greek tragedy. 


‘ Verum enimvero, ut quod sentio, libere fatear, qui AEschylum. 
Sophocli et Euripidi preferunt, errore ignoscendo quidem, sed errore 
tamen, ut mthi videtur, labuntur. Excusari autem facile possunt, 
propterea quod error eorum ex grati animi et amoris erga tragedi@ 
patrem abundantia proficiscitur. Grandiloquam, sed rudem majes- 
tatem pre se ferunt omnes /Eschyli trageedice ; et si cujusvis dramatis 
totum spectabimus, aliquid semper ad summum perfectionts apicem 
deesse compertemus. Ita nempe natura comparati sumus, ut eorums 
qui preclart alicujus mventi auctores extiterunt, honesto prajudicio 
wirtutes in majus augeamus ; vitia vel pretervideamus vel excusemus, 
wel defendamus. Veris eorum meritis multa condonamus; sed. 
maximum fere meritum est. facem aliis ad artem suam tanto opere 
illustrandam preluaisse. Ob hoc solum dignus esset immortalitate 
LEschylus, quod Sophoclem et Euripidem *, perfectissima Tragice 
Camene exemplaria efformanda excitaverit. Neque enim hi sine illo 
tanti scenice Poeseos auctores unquam evasissent. In comparationibus 
hujusmodi instituendis semper meminerimus, quis cut temporis ordine 
precesserit. Major Poeta esse potuit ZEschylus ; sed meliores fabulas 
docuere Sophocles et Euripides. Satis superque gloric est isti, Lra- 


geedie@ pairem ac principem vocari; quam tamen gloriam tsigne 
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wodestia cumulavit, cum in sepulcro suo nonnisi Marathonia pugne 
se adfuisse, ibique fortiter se gessisse, commemorare voluit,’ — 

‘ At vero alia sunt, in quibus Euripides palmam a Sophocle auferer 

merito judicetur. Sermo ejus nativa stmplicitate plurimum commen- 
datur ; quanguam non inficias tverim eum, dum verbis e medio sumtis 
perpetuo utitur, ad humile et abjectum dicendt genus propius nonnun- 
quam accedere. Sophocles autem, dum vulgarem loquendi usum et 
Sormulas plebeias vitare studet, paullo proclivior est ad duras meta- 
phoras, contortas verborum inversiones, et si qua sunt similia; qua 
Saciunt, ut obscurior, quam par erat, subinde evadat oratio. * a 
Euripidem legimus, BEF arias et animi affectibus indulgemus ; cum, 
Sophoclem tractamus, severam profecto operam literis navare videmur. 
Chori denique Sophoclei, licet AEschyleis longe intellectu _faciliores, 
plurimum tamen obscuritatis habent. 

‘ Vitium aliud Euripidis, sed dulce vitium est, quod sapientiam 
suam intempestive ostentat, et nutrices atque servos ex intimis philo- 
sophia adytis oracula fundentes inducit. Hoc fugere non poterat 
Nostri perpetuum censorem Aristophanem, qui propterea eum in 
Ranis sic exagitat : vix opus est ut vos moneam, Viri doctissimi, Eu- 
ripidem ipsum a Comico ltoquentem fingi: (v. 948.) 

"Etat Grd Tay WpwTwy ETwvy OvdY TapNX aY apyor. 
"AAN’ eAeyey n yurn TE job XW Davros ovddey nTTOV, 
Xw deowdrns, on mapbevosy x0 ypaus ie 
Cuz respondens Eschylus subjicit, 
Elta Ontee 
Ouvx amobaveiy oe Traut ixpny ToAmavTE § 


Regerit Euripides, quod forsan ad res, que hodie geruntur, detor- 
quere quis posset, 
po tov AwoAaw, 


7” > »f 


Anworpatixoy youn au T EOpWve 


Fatendum est, hoc, si modo quid fabule constitutio et persona- 
rum proprietates flagitent, spectemus, magnum esse vitium ; vitium 
tamen, quod cum aliquo saltem commodo lectoris et voluptate conjunc- 
tum sit. Et quicquid in hac re peccavit Euripides, sciens et prudens 
peccavit. Quod autem minus ve et sesquipedalium verborum 
Euripides adhibet quam Sophocles, in eo, ut mihi videtur, facile ex- 
cusart, imo defendi potest. Certe propius hoc modo ad nature nor- 
mam et vere vite consuetudinem acceditur. St cogitatione fingere 
possemus dicendi quoddam genus ex utroque poeta equalbiliter fusum 
et conflatum ; quod nihil ex Euripide humile, nihil ex Sophocle durum 
retineret ; haberemus forte, quod maxime ad perfectum Tragedie 
stilum appropinguaret. Interea non diffiteor, majorem me quidem 
voluptatem ex Euripidis nativa venustate et rmaffectata simieitale 
percipere, quam ex magis elaborata et artificiosa Sophoclts sedulttate. 
Hic fortasse meliores trageedias seripsit ; sed tle dulctora poemaia. 
Hunc magis probare solemus ; illum magis amare ; hunc laudamus ; 


illum legimus.’ 
All this is truly sound and well applied criticism; and it 
may serve as an admirable model to form the taste and direct 
the 
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the judgment of future students in these delightful paths of 
literature. If our limits permitted, we should insert much 
more: but we must hasten to give some account of the other 
parts of this volume. a 
The Observationes Varia, from p. 33. to p. 43., contain only 
four points of remark: but in all these are manifested great 
critical acumen and felicity of observation. “As a specimen 
of accurate and penetrating research, detecting the artifices of 
an editor who was not very scrupulous in the means of ac- 


quiring reputation, we shall quote a part of the note on the 
use of MH, OY. 


* « MH OY zn Tragicis semper est Monosyllabon, non obstante Dio- 
gene Laertio ad finem vite Cleanthis,” dixerat Marklandus ad Euri- 
pidis Supplices 248 ; et similia alibi tradit, ut ad eandem fabulam 
109- Jph. Aul.791. Et ibid.g59. ‘‘H OY, monosyllabice, ut sepe 
et semper.” ‘‘ Fere,” ait Brunckius ad Euripid. Orest. 598. *‘ ad- 
dere debuisset, quia contraria exempla reperiuntur, extra suspicionem 
et controversiam posita, ut est illud ( Sophoclis) Gd. Tyr. 993. 

“H pntovy n ov Oepsrov aAAov eidevers 5”? 

Hac ille, cum nihil certius, quam in exemplo isto unico, quod pro- 
duxit aut producere potuit legendum esse, “H @nrev, 7 cb x) Onustov — At- 
= hoc tandem ipsi Brunckio suboluit ; ita enim scribit ad Gnomicos 

oetas, p.345. ‘* Paragogen in wy) sepe neglexerunt librarit, cum - 
versuum labe, cujus ret insigne exemplum a nemine observatum ad 
Sophoclem proferemus.”? Postea prodiit ejus editio Tragici ; cujus 
tn toco laudato recte » od) edidit, et in nota observat, <* H OY, MH 
OY apud Aitticos poetas semper sunt monosyllaba,” sed se contrariam 
olim propugnasse sententiam callide dissimulat.’ 


We next come to a treasure-house, indeed, of learning, for 
all readers and future editors of Athenzeus; containing notes 
and observations from p. 43. to p.149. in which we may 
boldly affirm that more, far more, has been done for that 
author than the united labours of all his commentators, not 
even excepting Casaubon, have before effected. Every 
scholar knows the miserably corrupt state, in which so many 
valuable fragments of the Greek dramatic writers have been 
preserved to us in the text of Athenzeus; and we also know 
how greatly the learning and industry of Casaubon have con- 
tributed to illustrate the meaning of the author and improve 
the text, though still leaving innumerable passages in utter 
obscurity, and frequently confounding the verses of the poets 
with the prose text in which they are quoted. Infinite as are 
the merits of Casaubon in illustrating things, it must be ac- 
knowleged that, in the less highly valuable but not unim- 
portant department of arranging words and syllables, he was 


not, and from the state of Greek literature in the age in 
8 which 
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which he lived he could not, be always equally successful; nor 
has the late German editor succeeded much better in the 
task. It was reserved for the accurate and accomplished 
scholar whose lucubrations are now before us, to pour a flood 
of light on the almost impenetrable obscurities of a text so 
often corrupt in itself, and sometimes still more vitiated by 
the attempts of preceding commentators to improve it. By 
the peculiar penetration of his mind, the accuracy of his ear, 
and the felicity of his conjectures, we find verse detected in 
its latent prosaic garb, and prose degraded from its poetic 
stilts; order rising from confusion; and metre and harmony 
resulting from intricate and apparently hopeless. corruption.— 
That the reader may better understand the merits of this 
great critic, we will set him in comparison with one of the 
most eminent scholars of his age, who ought never to 
be named without reverence by any admirer of profound 
learning; we mean Isaac Casaubon. In the first book, or, 
as we should rather say, the Epitome of the first book of 
Athenzeus, p. 8. A. ed Casaub., we find the following fragment 
of Archilochus. 

TIoAAdy 82 wivwy xads yarlxoylov weldwv sre ts Thuov ciowveyxas, 
88_ pay xdAnfels Faves, ose Oy glace BAAR oe yasne vav Te nas 
Qotvas magnyayey eis cvasdesny. 

The passage is thus reduced to verse by Casaubon, after 
Turnebus : 


TIoAAdy 82 alyew xaos yaAlxonroy webu, 
"Qy sre tiayy ciojveyxas, sre pny 
Kay bess GonAdes ose Oy GlAos AAA oe 
Dasye voov re xas Peeves maonyaryey 

"Es avasdésyy. 


The late German editor, Schweighzuser, calls this not 
only a probable but a certain emendation, subject to two 
trifling improvements of his own; one of which is to read 
zioevéyxas in the participle, and the other to read #3 jy» 
for #ze uyv. Jacobs, in his observations on the Greek An- 
thology, Vol. i. P. 1. p. 148., arranges the lines thus ; 


TToAAdy 88 wive xds yarlyorloy pébuocos 

Od tito cirevéyxas sdiv, dre xAnbels 
"Exciomemainas, ola 89 pldos AAA oe yasHe 
Nooy texas potvas macnyay’ es avadeny. 


With these attempts, let any person of common taste and 
jearning compare the easy and beautiful arrangement of our 
late Professor: 

(Echiwy 6) 
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(Ecdiwy 6?) cv dre riyoy (#’ri’) cicevivoras, 
Odre puny xanbels 5 yds HADES dice 84 GlAos, 
"AAAG Oy yasne voov Te xcs Povas moon yaryer 
Eis dvaidelav. | . * 
We may conclude that Mr. Porson considered the preced- 
ing moAAdy de x. A. as forming part of a trochaic verse. . 
We will take as another specimen a passage in p. 160. E. 


Kid. Cas., which none of the former editors seem to have sus- 
pected of being poetry : 


. \ ~ 5 7 
"Eyw 08 xara tes Ts tadis Swrares Tadaras, mag’ vis Bos tow 
‘nuix dv mooregnind TI ev Toss MoAEuS AKEwOI, UE ToIs bcOic THe 
aiymarwres, Pararas puispevos. 


These lines, however, are formed without any violence by 
the skill of Porson into a part of Sopater’s iambics, thus : 

mag’ O45 8005 Eciv, yvix av mooTégnud Ts 

Ey TOIS WOAEUOLS AdOwors, Guewy ToIs bevis 

THs aiyparwres, Tes Dardaras mips wevocs. 


Still we must confess, with all our respect for the learn- 
ing and sagacity of the Professor, that we have sometimes 
been tempted to pause on the certainty of the last line 
of this emendation. ‘The reader shall judge by our account 
of the context. Magnus, one of the Deipnosophists, inter- 
rupts the discourse by applauding the reply made by their 
host Larensius to Cynulcus the Cynic; and then he adds that, 
as Sopater of Paphos, in his play of the Galatians, says that 
they were accustomed, if they obtained any advantage in 
battle, to sacrifice their captives to the gods, so would he, 
imitating the Galatians, sacrifice these logicians and prolix 
disputers, &c. Now, though it is posszb/e that the words 
Taadras (or rather tes Padaras, for the article is here indis- 
pensable, whether ia prose or verse,) piepevoc, may forma 
part of the speech in the original lines of Sopater, it cer- 
tainly seems more natural that they should constitute a part 
of the speech of Magnus; that is, of the prose-text of Athe- 
neeus; and that so much of the text of Sopater as completed 
the line after caiypadrwres is omitted. : 

It appears that the Professor meditated a new edition of 
Athenzeus, a specimen of which is given, (p. 83—87.) sufli- 
cient to excite the regret and disappointment of all literary 
men for the loss of what would have Bes so great a treasure. 

We must now reluctantly pass on to notice the remaining 
contents of the work. They consist of short notes and 
emendations on the Greck tragedians, Adschylus, (p. 149— 
161.) Sophocles, (p. 162—216.) and Euripides, bas ales i 
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We were at first surprized to find that no use of these had 
been made by Dr. Butler in his edition of the Cambridge 
7Eschylus: but we have heard, from good authority, that the 
whole of that edition, except the indexes, was printed before 
the Adversaria appedred. Indeed, the Professor’s notes on 
/Eschylus, though they contain some valuable emendatioris 
and some useful references, do not seem to us intitled to an 
equally high rank in the scale of Greek criticism with the pre- 
ceding emendations of Athenzeus. The same observation 
may apply to the remarks on Sophocles. ‘Those on Euripides, 
however, are of a higher stamp; comprizing partly original 
notes and emendations, and partly corrections or illustrations 
of former commentators. A few specimens, taken at random, 
will be sufficient to shew their value: 


““€ Andromach. v.651. Cl. Musgravtus ( Exercitat. Eurip. IT. 5.) 
defendit Androm.65t. HN xpnvo thavvew THNA’ — guasi pleonasmum 
optimis auctoribus usitatum. Sed testimonia quibus nititur lubrice sunt 
jidet. Nam infra 710. suam ipse Vir doctus postea conjecturam retrazit, 
recte emendans TONA’. Negue ex Homero, aut Callimacho, aut 
Anthologie consarcinatoribus Euripidi emendando subsidia petenda 
sunt. Plene igitur interpunge post 650. et lege “H xpi o — Nimirum 
debebas — Aristophantis Sa, Av, 1103. deci, metro et sensu fla- 
gitantibus, emendaverat Dawesius ( Mis. Crit. p.299.) Of AFAG’ — 
adductis Plut.112. Pac. 888. Av. 1616. guibus adde Eq. 1215. 
Ofucr tay ATAGQN OLON wAia. Ita Recte Reiskius pro or. 1333. 
OLA pic dédpaxas ATA@’— Pac. 1197. "Q Tpvyxi’, OL’ (ita lege, non 
Os MiLOLS TATATHA Aidponas. Homer. Odyss. Ae 209. O22’ ATAGA 
spe a alteram lectionem, “Os & yar, tmperite probat Jos. 
Barnesius. Aristophan. Acharn. 873. OF tory ATAGA Bowwiois 
( Alexis ap. Athen. VI. 16. p. 254. B.) Vulgo ter wv. Sed particula 
av presenti indicativo jungi nequit. Prave igitur J. Toupius in 
Suid. IT. p.196. Aristoph. Nub. 1473. emendat. Otx AN ELT’ — 
cum debuit, OYK ET ET’ — Non amplius in ‘vivis est (Jupiter). 
Nam exemplum quod ex Eurip. Danaa Vir eruditus adducit, cor- 
ruptum est et ita reformandum, OZTIZ ict} dn. (Vide ad Pheeniss. 
1613.)’ 

6 Sappe. v. 363. Kaadrrsorov tpayov Thucyd. II. 43. Dionysius Hal, 
Art. Rhet. II. p.236. 

‘ v. 364. Marklandus emendat *A*y px erwor pro ay un OirAwow in 
Sophocl. CEd. Tyr. 289. Ita dudum Heathius apud Burtonum. 
“A’y guogue H. Stephan. Alexis apud Athen. I. p.23..D. Ove 
yap Uarvos Onzroubey ovdey cay Aaor Odd, ‘av Aeyn Thy Obdapds pctloruer av. 
vulgo, ovdi av AaB. Ove a&v—in loco Sophoclis "A ’v pn Vtrwow edidit 
Brunckius. Alexis apud Athen. III. p.107. E. & ’y OiAn v5 prov 
Occvesye Vulgo, ay GA. — 

‘ Iphig. in Aul. v. 1219. Baéruv. Omnino capes Atvoouy, 
cujus scholium est Brrr, ut patebit conferentt Schol. ad /Eschyl. 
Prometh. 144. J. Albert. ad Hesych. tom. II. p. 458. ubi locum 
Scholiaste illus adducit. Schol. ad Homer. Iliad. A. 120. , 

‘ v. 1220. 
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“-v.1220. TMpwrn o ixakeon wartpay xx) od sai tute Libanins 
tom. I. p. 290. A. de Agamemnone: aA rxovra, xa) xab? airoy msdorvas 
Ty Ouyartpa, ay Erinrev, w Oe0l, nal waide rporstme nocd pocayey. 79. Cujan'y 
nal apds oPayny tmifeives 76 Eipor. Forsanex Nostro raida xpurn poctitte 
Confer ZEschin. c. Ctesiphon. p. 395. 

“vv. 1223, 4. apa’, & texvov, Evdalnovos cevdpos tv Ssporow OLOpete 
Lego, "Ev érBiov YMépossw eévdpos ofouos. In Med. 1239. pro edalpins 
Auctor Christi Patientis orBw; exhibet. Postea seripsit, Sed vera 
lecito est, "Apa o edatuovoc. “Q rixrovy avdpos— vel potius, 2} wdaipovs, 
"2 vinvov, cvdpds o” tv dcuomrw ofouan Mor distingue, Ti 2 ap zyw ct 
axpicBuv; ap dod.’ 

In this last annotation, we have a remarkable instance of 
the: caution which all scholars should observe in altering 
antient authors by mere conjectural.emendation. We might 
have willingly acquiesced in the first conjecture, but either 
of the succeeding two affords convincing evidence that the 
first was erroneous. 

The annotations on the three Greek tragedians are fol- 
lowed by notes and emerndations on the Greek comic writers; 
of which a very small portion, as we have before stated, is 
devoted to Aristophanes. We cannot refrain from quoting 
the note on a passage of Menander : | 


‘ Alexander inter Rhetoras ab Aldo editos 1508.. p. 578. in ed. 
Norman. p.30. <Asmioroyia istly, ora inds Exaotou 1a%. cupBeAnxdrwy 7 
cupPasrdrrar Try axpiin xo eridemra tEepyocioy woswpele, we srepe Mevesvdpy” 
aut) wa tiv aOnvav avdpec ekxdves ode Exw Spolav ro yeyordrs weaypars Caray 
apes imaurav th raxtws amcraues oTpOBirocy iv w cuspiPetasy tpoctpyeres, 
apotraper, eeprler, alwy yiveras, AAA’ by mreAcyty CuyxAUcpds aveovoNY ExtbY. 

CU OUTED EMME. AYTEXOU TH THXOMbwY ETEpeLY TepE LEVEL, ETEPAY TpIXUULaY, voUEryIoU 
av rir Bor ye Samak arPaperds thus Pianos ev Bue. 

‘ Insigne hoc fragmentum Menandri cum infinitis aliis omisit 
Poetarum pessimus editor, Clericus. Recte vidit vir doctissimus 
L. Normannus pro sixéns legendum tixova, pro amorave, amodAuu, pro 
ETEPOY Tey xa) f& Tt. et pro eQirncac, xal Qirncas. Sed errat cum pro 

rte versus savtl acctpit; cum pro bo mavult iv o ot, et pro avrexov 
civ, avtexecsat. Totus locus ita legendus et distinguendus est. Verba 
sunt novi maritt celerem poenitentiam nuptias consequi docentis. ws 
rope Mevavpw tautie 


© Ma tiv AQnvev, civdpscy elndv’ otx txw 

' Evetiy cuoliay sw yeyovdrs wearypors, 

Zntwv eos guoouTov, Th TaxEWs cmTOAALE® 

Tredfiros*? evorw ovoreePeras, meorigxercs, 
TheotraPevr, eeppnbev, aiwy yiyveras. 

°AAN’ bv wedouyes TuynAVEpIs* civamvony Exes 

ZEY CATEP, ecireiv, ANTEXOY TQN TXOINION: 
‘Eripay wegheivas xarrigay tesxujsbov. 

Navaylou F av emira Bol tya d amak | 
“Apoipieds cies nod Qirnlooss év Budi. 
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© 1, sipsiv addidi, quod multo melius per se quam Ary aut eneiy, et 
necessarium est propter sequens nvm. /Eschyl. Prom. 474. xa) 
oraurey OYK EXEIS EYPEIN Grrosois Qapyernoss laciuos 2. & o7w multo 
Sortius est quam ys. Lynceus Centauro apud Athen. IV.p.132. A. 
EN OSQ1 9 isin, “Exspoc ixeis’®> EN OEQI 2 ixtivos, tour” tyw AQancas 
Bovrojas 38 97, w BeAtiore ov, Kal rovto xamtew aA’ aduvare BovAomate 
Hunc locum verisimiliter emendare conatus sum. Antea enim lege- 
batur, Bovrouos 0 tyd Berrise ovyxaptiv Kol royro y'* ar’ a 8. Adde 
Aristophan. Pac. 942. Eccles. 1144. Antiphan. apud Athen. I. 
p- 11. C. Sosipatr. ibid. IX. p. 378. B. Antiphanes thid. IX. 
P- 409. EN OESO1 D axgoduas cov, xérsuooy [jor] tive Dig amrovilacbas. 
dorw 45 Set) vdwe Kad ounce. Vulgatur cunypa, sed Atticum cpio re- 
posui ex Eustathio ad Odyss. A. p. 33+ 50+ 

‘8. Apud Auctorem Cosmographie Christiane V. p. 197. 
LVrursreiov, tAtPayra, [2Ue0%, olvoy, vray. GUL Srustra emendat Wesselin-* 
gius Probabil.29. et frustradefendit Toupius Epist. Crit. p. 43. lege 
Vrvurwrevov, eACPavr’, olvov, avrActay, BUgOV. : ' 

“g. Apud Plutarch. de Sanit. tuend. p. 133. Kubas is avrdy ri 
Teaynuatw Epraw Ita’pro d; (ut ex Plut. Cler. p.70.) Bentleius 
p- 34. (29.). Sed legendum xx’ avr» ex eodem Sympos. VII. 
p. 706. B.’ - 


A few observations on the errors of Grotius in his Flori- 
legium from Stobseus, and remarks on various passages in the 
Greek poets, close this valuable collection, in which great 
accuracy of reading and depth of learning are most happily 
blended with soundness of judgment and elegance of taste. 
The emendations, indeed, are generally made with so much 
felicity, and so little violence to the text, that they bring con- 
viction to the mind of every reader, and will often tempt him 
to ask how they could have been so long overlooked: —a 
greater proof of their truth we cannot allege: 

“ut sibt quivis 
Speret idem, sudet multum frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem ;” 


and truly such a volume is not likely soon again to come 
before us ! 











MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
Yor DECEMBER, 1817. 


POETRY. 


Art. 15. The Lament of the Emerald Isle. By Charles Phillips. 
Esq. 8vo. 1s. Hone. 1817. © 

If the charge of a general disaffection to the reigning family, and 

that of a prevailing indisposition to virtuous feelings, were ever 

sincerely believed by those who have rashly made them, the recent 

mournful occasion has given to them a most convincing contradic- 

tion. 
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tion. Temporary discontents may have been felt, and the charac- 
ter of some our Princes may have been less respected than that of 
others: but that the genuine loyalty of the British people is yet 
strong, that their attachment to the family on the throne remains 
sincere, and that the sacred principles of religion and virtue have 
still a desirable ascendancy, who can deny after having observed 
the impression, not partial or momentary but universal and heart- 
felt, which the death of the Princess Charlotte has produced ? 
Never have we witnessed on any public occurrence so deep and so 
genefal a gloom, or an expression of sorrow so unaffected and im- 
posing. It was a mixed feeling;—not arising solely from the 
demise of an heiress to the Crown, and the extinction of one of the 
lines of succession, — not merely from the loss of an interesti 

and virtuous individual, snatched away in the moment of hope and 
of promise, — but from that peculiar connection between both, 
which increased the weight of regret far beyond the proportion 
that could have arisen from them if they could be separately con- 
sidered. We will not, at this time, enter more deeply on the sub- 


ject, nor touch on the momentous situation into which this me- 


lancholy event has thrown us: but, while we express our sympathy 
with the sorrowers, we would point out to their remembrance the 
estimable qualities of the deceased ; and to their serious reflection 
the striking effect on the character of the people, which is pro- 
duced by the example and influence of such qualities in persons 
of exalted rank and in prominent situations. 

‘ The Lament of the Emerald Isle’ professes to ‘embody the 
universal feeling’ on this occasion: but a more spiritless and bom- 
bastic assemblage of words was never connected together. It 
would be an easy task to prove the propricty of these epithets, but 
the subject is too serious and the composition too insignificant to 
justify the exposure. We are sorry to find that the poem is attri- 
buted by the publisher to the barrister whose oratorical exertions 
on the other side of the Channel have lately attracted much atten- 
tion, and were noticed by us in terms of qualified praise. 


Art.16. Lines occasioned by the lamented Death of H.R. H. The 
Princess Charlotte Augusta of Saxe Cobourg, &c. &c. By the 
Autlior of the ** Combined View of the Prophecies of Daniel, 
Esdras, and St.John.”? 4to. pp.24. Hatchard. 7 
In full conformity with the statement in the title-page, these 

lines view the afflicting event which they commemorate as a ‘ severe 

dispensation of Providence, calling aloud to the inhabitants of 

Great Britain for humiliation and repentance ;’ and the writer ex- 

horts his readers accordingly, in strains which remind us of our old 

friends Messrs. Sternhold and Hopkins. For example: 


¢ E’en from her birth we lov’d her well ; 
Joyful in loyalty ; 
‘¢ A mother too in Israel” 
We’d hoped that she would be. 


‘ Alas! these joyful thoughts are gone, 
Sorrows unfeigned flow ; 
And every pallid face has on 


The stamp of heart-felt woe.’ 
Art. 
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Art.17. An Epicedium ; sacred to the Memory of the amiable 


and much lamented Princess Charlotte Augusta. By Richard 

Hatt, Author of * The Hermit,’’ &c. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 

pp. 12. Westley and Parrish, &c. 

We have more than once been obliged to speak unfavourably of 
Mr. Hatt’s productions, and we cannot yet be more complimentary 
to him. With something of poetry in his mind, and in his memory, 
he has. no mercy on metaphor, grammatical construction, &c., 
and seems unwilling or unable to criticize his own effusions when 
he has committed them to paper. In one stanza, death is called in- 
satiate, and yet is upbraided with leaving Prince Leopold here to 
lament his irreparable loss. In another, the author thus addresses 
the Princess of Wales : 


‘ And thou, who o’er the billows’ shrouded wave, 
Pure regal germ!. who on her beauty smil’d, 
Too soon shalt hear the canopied grave 
Has clos'd for ever on thy darling child !’ 


If her Royal Highness can understand these lines, and shew that 
they are good English, good sense, and good poetry, we will, asin 
duty bound, submissively bow to her superior discernment and 
critical acumen. 

In another stanza, Mr. Hatt talks of ‘ meek-orb’d Pity’ clear- 
ing the gushing fount that fills the eye, and drying up its source in 
one eternal spring! — Alas, we fear that Mr. Hatt’s fountain, of 
which he drinks when the fever of writing comes on him, will 
never prove to be that of Castalia. 


Art. 18. Amyntor and Adelaide; or a Tale of Life, » Romance 
of Poetry. In Three Cantos. By Charles Mastertcn. 12mo. 
pp- 119. Chapple. 

Among the innumerable tribe of modern candidates for poetic 
fame, it is not often that we are afflicted by one who is so entirely 
unsuccessful as Mr. Charles Masterton. Scribimus indocti docteque 
poemata passim” has been the general cry against all scribbiers 
and poetasters from the Augustan era, and the sentiment will per- 
haps continue to be equally applicable to a large proportion of 
the rhyming tribe even to the latest generations. The faults, 
however, of Mr. M.’s poetry, if so it is to be called, are unusually 
glaring; and the great mistake of having given to the world 
three cantos of the absurd trash which we have just read de- 
serves, indeed more punishment than we are able or have time to 
inflict. In justification of this opinion, we make two ‘short 
extracts; though even for doing this we should deem it necessary 
to apologize to our readers, did we not hope that they will consider 
the liberty as excused by the ludicrous nature of the quotation. 


The Hero described. 


‘ His soul was proud: and feeling caus’d him scath — 
Companions rich and noble he had made! 
For princely education got he, ‘taith, 
At schools and college, where to learn he staid 
Rev. Dec. 1817. Ff All 
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All kinds of knowledge, in each tint and shade : 
For he that lov’d him in his early years, 
And who by destiny was now low laid, 
Wish'd his belov’d to be, as it appears, 
If not by birth, by talent company for peers.’ — 


The Herowe depicted. 


‘ It was — it was —'twas Nature’s mystic power 
Which mov’d her wishes ; tho’ it fix’d them not; 
For she had never met in hall, or bower, 

The kind of man her youthful fancy sought : 

For save the Coxcomb, Jockey, Rake, or Sot, 

She met none else in fashion’s gilded hall — 

And, tho’ brimful of sentiment, I wot 

She lik’d e’en such, if young, well made, and tall, 
Better than wiser men who had no shape at all.’ 


LAW. | 


Art. 19. Thoughts on the Poor Laws; and on the Improvement 
of the Condition and Morals of the Poor. By the Author of 
the History of the House of Romanof, &c. &c. 8vo. 18. ‘6d. 
Hatchard. 1816. 

‘* Sad was the day and luckless was the hour,” as they respected 
both his own reputation and the patience of his readers, when the 
historian of the House of Romanof, &c. fancied himself sufficiently 
skilled in the mysteries of political economy to instruct others in 
one of its branches, which has puzzled the heads of some of the | 
wisest and most experienced of its adepts. In order to remove 
the present heavy pressure of the poor’s rate on those who are by 
law compelled to contribute to it, and to counteract its demoraliz- 
ing influence on the poor themselves in its application to their 
relief, he seriously recommends a scheme which most ingeniously 
adds, to the complicated and unequal system now pursued for rais- | 
ing money for the wapport and ascertaining the legal place of 
settlement of paupers who want relief, another system stil] more 
complicated, still more unequal, and still more expensive, for pro- 
viding ‘ a fund for the reward of merit’ in those who never ask it. 
So liberal is the scale on which these rewards are to be distributed, 
that they amount, in some instances, to a premium of 4ol., besides 
an annuity of from 12°to 1§ pounds and a silver medal, to a single 
individual, whose only claim to so large a sum out of his neigh- | 
bour’s purse is precisely this, that he does not want it. While we 
fully. admit that strong objections may be mace to the present 
mode of providing for the relief of the poor, on the ground that it 
holds out a premium to idleness, we cannot but remind the authors 
and abettors of systems like the present, that objections equally 
strong may be urged against them, as offering premiums of a not 
less dangerous tendency to avarice, and to the mere discharge of 
a duty which it is disgraceful in every man not to discharge to the 
utmost of his power, viz. the maintenance of himself and of his 
family by the honest labour of their own hands. ‘ 
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Art. 20. A Letter to Sir T. D. Acland, Bart. M. P. containing 
Hints for improving the Condition of the labouring Classes of 
the Community, and reducing Parochial Assessments, by adapt- 
ing the Poor-Laws to the present State of Society. By Samuel 
Banfill. 8vo. pp.17. Printed at Exeter. 

As far as it goes, this is a very sensible and well written pamphlet 
on the subject of the poor-laws.. Its object is not, like that of 
too many others which have come under our notice, to work a 
thorough revolution in the system of relieving the wants of the 
poor, but merely to adapt its provisions to the actual state of society 
in the present day. With this view, the author judiciously recom- 
mends that the aged and impotent poor should be separated from 
the able’ bodied, and be maintained, on the plan at present 
pursued with respect to them, in the work-houses already in 
existence ; and that, with respect to the latter description of 
persons, national houses of industry should be erected in such 
situations as shall be deemed most eligible: —where ‘ labour 
shall be provided for them if they cannot provide any for 
themselves, taking the soil and the fisheries as the chief sources 
of employment, and having recourse to other labour only in the 
cases of manufacturers and artizans who may not be found 
capable of usefully working the soil.’ (P.12.) The expence of 
these establishments, he suggests, should ‘ be borne generally by 
all accumulated property; that of the public funds and mortgages 
included ;? a plan in support of which we hope hereafter to offer 
some arguments which we have not now the opportunity of addu- 
cing. Of the practicability of the whole of this scheme we are firmly 
convinced ; and we would earnestly recommend to the attentive 
consideration of the legislature the hints contained in this pamphlet, 
though we must regret that they do not enter somewhat more into 
detail with regard to carrying it into execution. ‘ It may be a 
recommendation of this plan,’ says the author, (p. 14.) ‘ that itis 
that of Elizabeth, or rather of the preceding reigns organized by 
her, adapted to the present state of the country. A stronger re- 
commendation we do not require ; assured as we are that a material 
departure from the principle of these admirable provisions for the 
relief and employment of the poor, instead of being productive of 
national benefit, would probably lead to great national prejudice. 
‘ If,’ says the letter-writer, ‘we turn on two millions of our fellow- 
countrymen,’ as those who deny the wisdom of these humane and 
politic enactments would most charitably recommend us to do, 
‘ will they not at once turn on us, taking their stand in the high- 
ways and on the wreck of our public establishments ?’ (P. 10.) 


Art. 21. The Poor Laws England’s Ruin. By a Country-Over- 
seer. 8vo. 6d. Sherwood and Co. 1817. 

Though we think that the body of this pamphlet betrays as 
much misconception and short sightedness respecting the principle 
and operation of the poor-laws, as the title-page manifests con- 
cerning the effects which they have produced, it yet contains some 
hints on the management of an which may be valuable - 
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the author’s brother-overseers in town. and country; under the 
existing system of providing for their relief: but we cannot say as 
much in praise of the suggestions which he offers to the consider- 
ation of the legislature for its amendment. His system is briefly 
this. Give the poor, old, infirm, lame, halt, blind, and impotent, as 
they may be, just enough to keep them from starvation: for this, 
according to his interpretation of them, is all that the laws for 
granting parochial relief were ever intended to prevent; and as 
for the young and the robust, who, in harvest-time, or at some 
other particular season, when work is plentiful and wages are 
good, have earned ‘ sufficient in one part of the year to. make 
up the deficiency of the other,’ if they apply to the parish for 
support in the winter, when they have spent their earnings. in 
thoughtlessness and extravagance, give them nothing, but let them 
starve. We must, however, ask this author, and those who adopt 
his system, whether these robust, strong, able-bodied men will sub- 
mit to the starving plan so quietly as he could wish ; or whether, 
on the other hand, while the poor-house is kept empty, the dark 
winter-nights will not afford them abundant opportunity of- filling 
the gaols, by plundering their neighbours’ houses, or taking by force 
from the traveller that which was denied to their earnest prayers. by 
the overseer? We are not friends to supporting the poor in idle- 
ness; on the contrary, we say, let the young, the active, and the 
robust, when reduced to seek relief from the parish by misfor- 
tune or by extravagance, receive it, but let them work for what 
they receive. It would not be very difficult to provide them with 
labour, while there are roads in the country or streets in the 
towns; and, when these failed, other modes of employment might 
easily be suggested, so as to carry into execution the real object of 
the statutes for the relief of paupers, so strangely overlooked in 
our days; which was (we quote the very words of the leading 
act *) “to set the poor on work ; and for the zecessary relief of 
the Jame, impotent, old, blind, and such other among them, being 
poor, and not able to work.” 

The chief amendment in the poor-laws which the writer sug- 
gests, beyond this rigor in the administration of their existin 
provisions, is that ‘in every parish there should be a weekly 
meeting of the clergyman, church-wardens and overseers, or a part 
of them, to receive savings (from the poor) to be repaid with in- 
terest :? —a plan to which we see but one objection; viz. that the 
hands in which the money is proposed to be lodged until the savings 
of each individual shall respectively amount ‘to a sum sufficient to 
be vested in government-security, when the government, and not 
the parish, would become responsible,’ may not perhaps, in all 
cases, (and we are here supposing of course that the clergyman 
would not interfere in the temporal administration of the fund,) 
be the safest that could possibly be devised. Another of his sug- 
gestions is that ‘ care should be taken to ascertain the least quan- 
tity of food that could be given to an individual without endanger- 
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ing his health ; this should be determined by the legislature, and 
universally acted on: more than is actually necessary for support,’ 
he goes on to observe, ‘is almost always given by the overseer, or 
ordered by the magistrate.’ As our legislators are not all of them 
either Sanctoriuses or Sir John Sinclair's, we can, however, scarcely 


venture to hope that they will take on themselves the diffiealt and 


very odious task of ascertaining what precise quantity of meat, 
(if meat this economical overseer would in any instance allow, ) 
bread, potatoes, and milk-porridge, should in all cases, without 
exception, by the act of parliament in such behalf made and pro- 
vided, be deemed and held sufficient to keep a person from starv- 
ation. In the latter part of the paragraph just quoted, we know 
‘that there is much truth: but it is a matter that concerns over- 
seers, vestries of parishes, and magistrates in the exercise of their 
individual discretion; and which they have it most abundantly in 
their own power to correct, without any new legislative enactment 
on the subject. 

As to others of the author’s recommendations concerning the 
mode of distributing relief to the poor, —that it should more gene- 
rally than it now is be given in previsions instead of money, — and 
that it should not be of the first quality, as it usually is,—-we are 
somewhat disposed to agree with him. Is it proper that, while 
the brave defenders of our country are uniformly fed with bread 
of the coarser kind, the paupers in our work-houses, and even the 

felons in our gaols, should be almost as uniformly fed on bread of 
the same quality with that which is set on the tables of the most 
opulent persons in the land? This custom not only causes a con- 
siderable addition of expence to the parish, in the difference be- 
tween the cost of the two articles, but it necessarily operates as a 
donus for getting into the poor-house, and even (we speak on 
the authority of some of the most respectable and intelligent 
magistrates, acting for one of the largest manufacturing districts in 
the kingdom, ) into houses of correction and gaols. Inthem, many 
persons who had committed the most trifling offences were kept, 
strange as it may appear, infinitely to their satisfaction, during the 
worst parts of the last winter: living, with respect to diet, much. 
better than they were accustomed to live at home : while the parish, 
compelled to maintain their wives and families during their impri- 
sonment, did it generally in a style of similar extravagance. In 
every point of view, this practice requires amendment, and some of 
the hints contained in these pages may be very useful in correct- 
ing it. 


POLITICS. 


Art.22. Zhe Patriot's Portfolio. 8vo. pp.75- 28. Hatchard. 
1817. 

Our readers may perhaps acialdiiis from the title that this is a 
satirical tract, written to expose the conduct of pseudo-patriots, 
under pretence of giving a series of instructions to the opposition- 
side of the House. The writer discovers considerable knowlege 
of history, and detects with success the manceuvres of those violent 
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politicians who began to figure among us twelve months ago, as 
well as of those whose influence was so fatal to France in the 

_ early part of the Revolution. All this might be very well if he 
* did not go farther, and endeavour to cast ridicule on efforts of a 
very different kind; we niean those which conscientious members 
of the legislature find incumbent on them, for the purpose of 
checking either a profligate waste of public money or an undue 
extension of prerogative. The sincere and enlightened friends of 
liberty are as fully aware as this author of the selfish and visionary 
. schemes of some popular orators, as well as of the injury done to 
the cause of true reform by the extremes into which such people 
run; extremes which unhappily afford ministers a plea for abridging 
_ our rights, and keeping up an unnecessary military establishment. 


Art. 23. A Report of the Speech of John Leslie Foster, Esq. in the 
House of Commons, on a Motion made (gth May last) by the 
Right Honourable Henry Grattan, for the House to resolve 

_ - itself into a Committee on the Petition of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland. 8vo. pp.72. Hatchard. 
Mr. Leslie Foster has made himself conspicuous on several oc- 
casions in parliament, and subsequently to the public, by speeches 
on topics of general interest; such as the “ principles of ex- 
change,” ‘* the bullion-controversy,”? and now the ‘ Catholic 
question.” While we admit that the speech before us contains no : 
‘small share of information, and gives evidence of considerable 

activity of mind, we must express our dissent from several of its 
conclusions. Without being a blind opponent of the demands of 
the Catholics, Mr. L. F. is by no means inclined to make them 
any farther concession at present ; alleging (pp. 40. et seg.) that, 
since the overthrow of Bonaparte, considerable hazard éxists of a 
renewal of the obnoxious part of the papal ascendancy, which may 
be seen from the re-establishment of the Jesuits, an order that has 
been found incompatible with the safety of government in almost 
every part of Europe. More stress may with propriety be laid on 
the remarkable fact (p. 30. e¢ seg.) that the veto, now so stoutly 
rejected by the leaders of the Catholics of Ireland, is exercised in 
Prussia, France, and Spain ; in reality, by the civil government of 
almost every country in Europe. Still, whatever may be the 
time for a definitive adjustment, or the conditions on which it may 
be concluded, it seems to us perfectly clear that any fear of the 
influence and propagation of Catholic faith would be too absurd to 
be seriously entertained. Nothing would so effectually check the 
zeal of proselytism, or the spirit of opposition in a general senses 
as a free admission of the parties to equal political rights. 


Art. 24. A Letter respectfully addressed to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, on the Importance of Legislative Interference to prevent 
the possible Succession of the Family of Buonaparte to the 
Crown of these Realms. By an Attorney of His Majesty’s 
Court of King’s Bench. 8vo. 2s. Harper. 1817. 
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It is the object of this incorrect and bombastic production to 
shew that, in consequence of the death of the Princess Charlotte 
and her infant, the throne of this empire may hereafter be claimed 
by a descendant of the Bonaparte family: Jerome Bonaparte, 
when King of Westphalia, having married a daughter of Frederick 
King of Wirtemberg by Caroline of Brunswick his first wife, and 
having a son by that marriage; and Caroline of Brunswick being 
daughter ¢e the Duchess of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, sister of our 
venerable Sovereign. Remote as the contingency is that this son 
of Jerome Bonaparte, or his heirs, may ever be intitled to contend 
for the British crown, it certainly is within the limits of possibi- 
lity ; and therefore the present loyal attorney maintains that ‘the 
senate must pass a bill of exclusion, or be for ever exposed to the 
spawn of the spider Bonaparte, whose sedulous villainy has en- 
tangled in his loathsome web the royal houses of Austria and 
Britain.’ We hope with him, and do not doubt, that the subject 
will obtain all the attention which it demands. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 25. A Manual of Instruction and Devotion, on the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper : containing, I. Three Sermons on the Sub- 
ject. II. The Communion-Service, with Notes. III. Heads 
of Self-Examination. IV. Practical Instructions for Youn 
Persons. V. Select Texts of Scripture for Meditation, an 
Six Prayers suitable to the Occasion. By the Rev. John Hew- 
lett, B.D. Chaplain in Ordinary to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent; Morning Preacher at the Foundling Hospital ; 
and Lecturer of the United Parishes of St. Vedast Foster and 
St. Michael-le-Quern, 12mo. 5s. Boards. Rivingtons. 

‘ Mr. Hewlett’s title-page will save us the trouble of enumerating 

‘the contents of his book, or the different topics which it compre- 

hends. In devotional pieces of this kind, the writer should endea- 

‘vour not only to convince the reason but to interest the affections. 

Devotion, when of the best and purest kind, is regulated by the 

mind: but it is, at the same time, warmed by the sympathizing 

action of the heart. Mr. Hewlett is sensible and intelligent: but 
his performance does not abound in that glow and animation which 
we find in the writings of Bishop Hall, of Jeremy Taylor, and 

‘some other divines. 


‘Art. 26. Dissertations on various interesting Subjects, with a View 
to illustrate the amiable and moral Spirit of Christ’s Religion ; 
and to correct the immoral Tendency of some Doctrines at 
present popular and fashionable. By the Rev. Thomas Wat- 
son. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

We can safely recommend these dissertations as likely to fur- 

‘nish an antidote to that corrupted Christianity of the present 

day, which the zeal of those persons who are called evangelical 

preachers has so generally diffused. A few brief extracts from the 
work itself will prove the justness of ourcommendation. We will 
begin with the following sensible remarks on the doctrine of those 
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Instantaneous conversions, which so often take place or are reported 
to take place within the pale of Calvinism. 

‘ Preaching the doctrine and efficacy of sudden conversions 
cannot fail to have an unfortunate effect upon the religion and 
morals of such as listen to such doctrines. They must look upon 
religion not as the work of their lives, but as a change that may be 
effected at any time by a sudden exertion ; that the mercies of the 
‘Most High hang upon the will, the humour, and caprice of mortals; 
and that a heavenly inheritance may be procured by a fortunate 
chance, similar to those by which men sometimes raise a rich in- 
heritance in this earth. Such doctrines encourage a perseverance 
in wicked courses under the persuasion, that, at any time, when 
‘disgusted with the world and the ways of sin, and when they find 
dangers approach, they can have recourse to those flattering pros- 
pects which those gospel-preachers hold out, and warrant to be 
efficacious, and the operation of which: is so sudden ; and under the 
positive assurance that their former wicked lives, so far from being 
a bar, will be a recommendation to their admission.’ (P. go, 91.) 

The Calvinists maintain ‘ that all good works done before justi- 
fication partake of the nature of sin ; and that the vilest of sinners 
will be more readily received by Christ, than those who have been 
labouring all their lives to live soberly, righteously, and godly, and 
to do al] the good they can. Upon this principle, we must esteem 
as highly the priest and the Levite, who turned aside from the dis- 
tressed object who fell among the thieves, as the tender-hearted 
Samaritan, who, when he saw him, had compassion on him, went 
to him and bound up his wounds, and took care of him.’-—‘ But 
these very people, who strenuously maintain such principles, belie 
them in the judgments they pronounce on the passing transactions 
of life. They must approve of a good deed when fairly stated to 


‘them, without enquiring whether it was done before or after justi- 


fication.’ ( P. 80, 81.) | 

_Mr. Watson truly remarks, p. 43., that ‘some of those wha 
came to Christ even before they had embraced the gospel, were 
men of the greatest worth, and acknowledged as such by Christ 
or his apostles. Nicodemus was a respectable character; Na- 
thaniel was the Israelite in whom there was no guile. Cornelius, 
the heathen centurion, is represented by the sacred historian as a 
person of the most exalted goodness; and neither Jesus Christ nor 
his disciples enjoined them'to acknowledge their own unworthiness, 
or to call themselves the vilest of sinners. From whom, then, have 
men received that authority which they have assumed, for thus 
libelling ail mankind ? ’ 

We have spoken with praise of former works by Mr. Watson, 
in our Reviews for December 1807, August 1811, and November 


‘1812. 
; Fel. 
EDUCATION. 


“Art. 27. An Introduction to the Latin Tongue, on the Eton Plan; 


with Notes, &c.. 12mo.; pp. 79. Longman and Co. 
The author of this volume, which professes to be written ‘ on 


the Eton plan,’ has ia fact made, as far as we have been able to 


observe; 


r 
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observe, a literal transcript of the Eton-grammar, down to the end 
of the Accidence ; adding a few desultory notes, which, if they 
-were always correct, would seldom be intelligible to beginners. 
‘Instead of the most important part of the Eton-grammar, viz. the 
Syntax, he has substituted a short appendix of his own, in expla- 
nation of his notes. 


Art. 28. A Grammar of the English Verb, founded on the Re- 
marks already published by the same Author, on the Auxiliary 
Signs, &c. 12mo. pp.48. Longman and Co. 

We are here doomed to encounter another grammatical _per- 
formance by the author of the “ Introduction to the Latin Tongue 
on the Eton Plan,’ just noticed. This gentleman is a grand 
refiner of received opinions, a very double-distiller of all approved 
authorities. He not only reprehends the grammatical inaccuracies 
of the standard English writers, Dryden, Addison, Burke, and 
Johnson, but presumes to find fault with the language of Cicero 
and Terence. ‘ An arrangement of the verb,’ we are told with 
_an air of confidence, ‘ must have some advantages.’: Granted : 
but has the verb not yet been arranged? Have successive gramma- 
rians, from the revival of learning to the present day, in vain en- 
deavoured to effect a systematic arrangement of the different 
modifications of the verb? ‘The question needs no reply. In the 
room, however, of arrangement, the author has, in our opinion, 

iven us little else than disorder and confusion, and has augmented 
rather than diminished the labour of the student. What, may we 
ask, is meant by an ‘ 2nterrogative mood?’ Is the mood of the 
verb ever altered by the interrogative? Does the author mean to 
say that “ I love,’ and “ do I love?’’ are not one and. the same 
mood? Such distinctions do not convey to us a very favourable 
impression of this gentleman’s grammatical accuracy. We remem- 
ber a line in a favourite author, (who, by the way, was no bad 
grammarian, ) beginning “ Non fumum ex fulgore ;” which we could 
wish that some of our modern improvers of established systems 
would adopt as their motto. 


Art. 29. <A practical English Grammar ; or an easy Introduction 
to the Beauties of the English Language, by Question and An- 
swer, &c. &c. By William Wyndham Rawlinson, Master of an 
Academy at Keynsham, near Bristol. 1t2mo. pp.132. Walker 
and Edwards. , 
The design of this compendious work is to unite brevity with 

utility, and accuracy with cheapness ; and it is not intended to 

supersede the use of larger grammatical treatises, but to serve as 
an acceptable auxiliary to those which have been already offered to 
the public. The advantage of the junior tribe of students is con- 
sulted by the simplicity of the expressions, and the order of the 
arrangement ; while the memory of the learner will be found to be 
assisted by the adoption of the interrogative system. The list of 

French and Latin phrases, of which the sense and the pronunciation 

are supposed to be correctly explained at the end of the work, we 

consider as entirely useless, if not liable to prove detrimental, 7 

the 
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the learner. Would not a young person be morte likely to acquire 
a wrong than a right pronunciation of the French language, ‘by 
being told that ‘je ne sats guot” is to be pronounced thus: ‘ zheu- 
neu say-kwau ;’ “bon ton,” bong-tong ; “ congé d'’élire,” conthay 
daleer? The author, moreover, appears in this instance to have 
forgotten the words of his preface; viz. that his treatise ‘ is designed 
for the use of the junior classes previous to their studying the Latin 
or French languages :’—what is this, then, but to ‘ forestall their 
date of grief?”’ 


Art. 30. An ays natural, and rational Mode of teaching and 
acquiring the French Language, on a Plan entirely new; in 
which the Anomalies and Irregularities of Verbs are clearly 
demonstrated and reduced to rule; the whole deduced from 
the Philosophy of Language and an Analysis of the human 
Mind. By William Henry Pybus. 8vo. pp. 305. 8s. 
Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1816. 
It is amusing to find those who profess, with all imaginable 
ravity, to instruct the world in the true mode of composition, 


-falling into the very mistakes which they censure in others, and, 
_after having laid down a variety of rules for brevity and clearness, 


trespassing as much in prolixity and vagueness as any of their 
predecessors. Such, we have more than once had occasion to 
remark, is the case with writers of grammars; and with none 
more, we may now say, than the author of the present publica- 
tion: who has no idea of conveying any thing that is novel or 
useful in his method ina few plain paragraphs, but calculates on 
extending his work to the unconscionable length of three octavo 
volumes. The volume before us contains the elementary part, 
given or rather professed to be given in a philosophical manner. 
‘I have shown,’ says Mr. Pybus, ‘ the genius of the French 
language by tables which express the different sounds in a suc- 


cession of phrases, and have exhibited the verbs in all the variety 


of conjugation.’ Now our grand objection to the book is that 
these conjugations are too numerous, and that Mr. Pybus 
attempts to accomplish by a long series of separate lessons that 
which can be impressed on the mind only by a frequent repé- 
tition of the same thing, and by gradually exciting the habit of 
forming genera] conclusions. We have always been of opinion 


‘that, in French grammar, the rules are already too much multi- 


plied, and that the true plan would be to reduce the number both 
of them and of the examples of irregular verbs; confining the 
attention of the learner to the thorough acquisition of a few con- 
jugations, and accustoming him, by the medium of phrases, to 
impress the lan — mechanically on his memory. Nothing is 
more dry or diffic t of retention than abstract grammar-rules ; 


examples and the aid of phrases are indispensable to the recol- 
lection of them ; and, if a French grammar must necessarily be of 
considerable length, the space should not be occupied, as in the 
present case, with that which is dry and intricate, but with 
‘dialogues, exercises, and petty narratives, all of which possess 


attraction to the youthful mind. 
| 13 The 
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The second part of the volume contains an analysis of the parts 
of speech, followed by several lists of words; one of which con- 
tains those that have the same meaning and spelling in French 
and English ; another, those which differ very slightly ; with a 
farther list, which has reference to the pronunciation of the 
French. These collections are not liable to the same objections 
as the first part of the volume: but we cannot, on the whole, re- 
commend this production-of Mr. Pybus as an useful or instructive 
work. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.31. A Narrative of Occurrences in the Indian Countries o 
North America, since the Connection of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Selkirk with the Hudson’s Bay Company, and his Attempt 
to establish a Colony on the Red River; with a detailed Ac- 
count of his Lordship’s Military Expedition to, and subsequent 
Proceedings at Fort William in Upper Canada. 8vo. pp. 239. 
ss. Egerton. 1817. 

By an accidental mistake, we mentioned in oar last Number the 
publication which has appeared on behalf of the Earl of Selkirk 
in answerto the Narrative now before us, which ought to have stood 
first in our report. It is proper, however, still to insert a notice 
of this tract, which may be considered as an authorized and even 
an avowed statement on the part of the merchants who are adverse 
to Lord Selkirk’s project of colonizing the neighbourhood of the 
Red River. It consists of a narrative of his Lordship’s proceed- 
ing in that attempt, (which we have already stated in our Number 
for January, ) and contains (p. 52.) a very different version of the 
death of Mr.Semple from that which is acknowleged by the 
friends of that gentleman. It is here asserted that Mr. S. and his 
party were the aggressors; an allegation to which we must be 
very slow in giving credit, whether we advert to the personal cha- 
racter of Mr. S. or to the result of the conflict, since more than 
twenty persons were killed on his side, and only two on that of his 
opponents. ‘The narrative is followed by an Appendix of consi- 
derable length; containing, first, the opinion of eminent counsel in 
opposition to his Lordship’s title to the country in question; next, 
a number of affidavits relative to the late transactions ; and, lastly, 
several memorials to government from the two mercantile houses 
which transact business in London for the North-West Company, 
or great association of fur-traders in Upper Canada. 

We decline to enter into any discussion of the points at issue, 
as the matter is both complicated im itself and intitled to but a 
subordinate share of the ‘public attention: but we cannot help 
remarking how singular it is that, where the tracts of unoccu- 
pied land are so vast and the individuals in quest of them are so 
few, they should not find it practicable to follow up their respective 
objects without such ruinous hostility. 


Art. 32. A new View of Society : or Essays on the Formation of 
the Human Character, preparatory to the Developement of a 
Plan for gradually ameliorating the Condition of Mankind. By 

| Robert 
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Robert Owen, of New Lanark. Second Edition. 8vo. pp.184. 
_ 6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 


Art. 33. An Address delivered to the Inhabitanis of New Lanark, on 
the first of January, 1816, at the Opening of the Institution 
established for the ‘‘ Formation of Character.’’ By Robert 

Owen. Second Edition. 8vo. pp.48. 2s. 6d. Longman 

‘and Co. 

The author of these essays has lately filled a conspicuous place in 
the public eye; and, after having raised much undue expectation, he 
has fallen below that station in the scale of reformers which, on a full 
consideration of his schemes, we are disposed to allot to him. If 
our readers will refer to our notice of his first publication, (M. R. 
vol. 1xxii. p. 313.) they will find that, while we regretted the want 
of particular and definite illustration in his arguments, we were 
confident that the example which he has afforded, in the manage- 
ment of the large manufacturing establishment so long committed 
to his care, would not be without its eventual advantage. His late 
appeals to the public, through the medium of the news-papers and 
the tracts now before us, all tend to confirm this opinion ; and to 
make us lament that a person, by no means devoid of sound prac- 
tical rules, or incapable of arriving at useful deductions, has be- 
wildered himself and his readers in a labyrinth of vague assertion 
and general exhortation. Mr.Owen’s plan should have been to 
publish a journal of his progressive advance in the improvement of 
the inhabitants of New Lanark, with a variety of notes and com- 
ments on the means of adapting his several regulations to other 
communities of the same kind ; and all this should have been given 
in a plain, practical form ; leaving it to the political economist 
or the legislator to make the application general for the relief of 
the poor at large Reformers should always keep in mind how 
necessary an element ¢zme is to the accomplishment of their pro- 
jects; and that the mode of effecting real good is to be con- 
tented to proceed step by step, aware that established habits, 
opinions, and prejudices, will not give way but in a very gradual 
manner. The great objection to that innovator par eacellence, 
Joseph II. of Austria, was not so much a misconception of his 
objects as a miscalculation of the time necessary to mature them. 

The larger of the works now before us consists of four essays, 
of which the first two are reprints, and were noticed in our article 
already quoted. The third and fourth are new, and contain an ap- 
plication of the principles of the former essays both to private ma- 
nufacturing establishments and to government in a general sense. 
The same animadversions apply to each treatise ; the author aims 
‘at taking in too much ; and at expatiating on the human mind in a 
large and philosophic sense, instead of confining his views to a 
short statement of what he had personally done, and an equally 
short application of his rules to other institutions. The ‘ Address’ 
to the inhabitants of New Lanark is in the same indistinct and dif- 


fuse style; and the consequence is that few persons will have 


patience to read and still fewer to study the mysterious doctrines 
of Mr. Owen. Fortunately, however, he has given them to the 
jadi public 
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public at a season abundantly favourable to the consideration of 
such propositions ; and the fruit of his labours will not be lost if 
the subject be taken up by men of clearer heads and more mode- 
rate expectations. The objects should be to aim at the adoption 
ef one or two points of improvement at a time, such as have al- 
ready taken place since Mr.O. published his tract (M. R. vol. xxix. 
p- 223.) on the hardship of the excessive labours of children in 
manufactories or mills of machinery; a tract which, in point of 
style, was in a great degree exempt from the objections now urged ; 
and which succeeded accordingly in fixing the attention of several 
members of the legislature. 


Art. 34. Reasons for a farther Amendment of the Act 54 Geo. IIT- 
 ¢.156., being an Act to amend the Copy-right Act of Queen 
Anne. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. M.P. 8vo. pp. 47. 

Nichols. 1817. 

It will be recollected that, after a long contest both in our 
courts of justice and in the House of Commons, an act was passed 
on the subject of Copy-right in 1814, by which the question was 
decided in favour of the public libraries ;— booksellers being 
obliged to deliver after that date eleven copies of every new book 
to these repositories of science. ‘This, however, was and stillisa 
matter of complaint with many persons, and with none more 
than Sir E. Brydges ; who took at the time an active part against 
the bill, and now assures the public that its operation has been not 
only oppressive to booksellers but injurious to the nation at large. 
By a list appended to his pamphlet, it appears that the average 
value of books claimed under the act by the eleven great libraries 
is 500ol.; a charge which, it is observed, falls very hard on all 
works of limited circulation, the extra expence in an edition of 
250 copies being between four and five per cent., and more than 
double when the impression (as sometimes happens) is limited to 
a hundred. We were always adverse to this grant of copies to the 
public libraries, and considered it as an infringement of the natural 
right of every individual to the retention of his own property: but, 
the case being hopeless, and the Universities all powerful from the 
number of alumni which they count in either house of parliament, 
we should be disposed to waive all farther discussion on the sub- 
ject, and decline even to urge the qualified relief claimed by Sir 
E. B. in p.23.: confining future reclamations to the grand object 
of the extension of copy-right,—-a subject not only of great moment 
to authors, but replete with important consequences to the public 
at large. Nothing would tend more than this extension to induce 
booksellers to discourage the present fashion of writing for mo- 
mentary effect ; or incline and enable them more to stimulate au- 
thors to labour until they had given their works a standard value, 
and could bring before the public that which was calculated equally 
for the present generation and for posterity. Sir E.B. takes occa- 
sion to introduce into his pamphlet the arguments of Carte, the well 
known historian, to that effect ; and we are somewhat disappointed 
that he did not confine his chief arguments to this, which is by far 
the greater and more interesting part of the question. 

SINGLE 
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SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 35. A Tribute of Respect to the beloved Memory of t 
OS a Charlotte of Wales, &c. &c. delivered at Fd 
Street, Finsbury Square, on the Day ofher Interment. - With an 
Appendix on the original Accession of the Hanoverian Family.’ 
By John Evans, A.M. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Sherwood and Co. 
From Ecclesiastes, i. 1, 2., Mr. Evans very properly reminds us 

of the forcible proof that ‘ all is vanity,” which the death of the: 

Princess Charlotte so lamentably affords; and he speaks of the 

virtues which we mourn, and of the nation’s feeling for its loss, in 

terms which we believe are equally. just in both cases. The 
larger part of the sermon, however, has rather too much the air 
of a mere memoir, or chronicle ; and the obvious reflections with 
which it ‘concludes are not urged with any very striking effect. 

The Appendix refers to two similar royal losses, the death of Mar- 

cellus, as lamented by Virgil, and that of the Duke of Gloucester, 

son of Queen Anne, as recorded by Burnet; followed by remarks 
on the Hanoverian succession, extracted from Mrs. H. More’s 

‘‘ Hints towards forming the Character of a young Princess.” 


Art. 36. The Character of a Virtuous Princess. Preached on 
. Sunday, Nov. 16. 1817, on the Occasion of the Death of 
H.R.H. the Princess Charlotte of Wales. By the Rev. Robert 
Bree, F.L.S. Minister of Peckham Chapel. 4to. 15s. 6d. 

Mawman. . : 

, Daverting to the uncommon melancholy which weighed down 
the heart of Jeremiah when he uttered the lamentation expressed 
in chap. vill. 14, 15. 18., Mr. Bree alleges the example of the 
prophet as justifying similar grief on the part of his auditory under 
similar affliction; and as requiring them to reflect on the national 
consequences which may result from an event ‘ replete with 
sorrow to the feeling and patriotic mind.’ He then proceeds to 
draw the character of the deceased Princess in terms of the highest 
eulogy; deplores her loss as a chastisement from the All-wise, 
‘ because we have sinned against the Lord; rebukes with manly 
freedom the vices of the age; and intimates the miseries which 
he should unfold, if, with the prophet of Judea, he ‘ could with- 
draw the veil that conceals from mortal eye the history of times 
unborn. He concludes an impressive and eloquent discourse 
with urging the moral lessons which the extraordinary dispen- 
sation here Jamented so obviously excites and enforces. 

We could not but remark Mr. Bree’s expressions when he says 
(p. 15-) that the Princess Charlotte ‘ was from study and convic- 
tion a firm believer in the Christian code; and from all those 
systems of belief which were offered to her examination, she 
selected, as the rule of her faith and conduct, the one which forms 
the established creed of the government under which we live.’ 
Surely a greater degree of examination, but especially a greater 
degree of choice, is here ascribed to her Royal Highness than she 
can be supposed to have exercised. 
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Art. 37. Preached in the Parish Church of Chiswick, Middlesex, 
tgth Nov. 1817, being the Day of Interment of H.'R.H. the 
Princess Charlotte Augusta of Wales and Saxe Cobourg. By 
the Rev. T. F’ Bowerbank, M.A. Vicar. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 
From Amos, viii. 9, 10., which Mr. Bowerbank justly calls a 

text singularly applicable to the occasion of his discourse, he, 
also, like Mr. Bree and others, views the death of the Princess 
Charlotte not only as a national loss but as a national chastisement. 
He insists on this head in terms perhaps almost too specific and 
precise ; reminding his hearers that, in his sermon on the peace, 
he had observed to them that, ‘as certainly as God Almighty had 
been pleased to place us,’ during the long continental storm, ‘ in 
a situation above that of every other nation, so surely would he 
mark the return we should make for his goodness ;’ and then 
alleging that ‘ national repentance and national reformation’ have 
not followed, he seems to regard the lamentable event in question 
as the judgment on our hard-heartedness in this instance. If, 
however, it be questionable whether we should thus ascribe a par- 
ticular dispensation of Providence to an especial cause of his 
displeasure, we may securely and wisely adopt this preacher’s 
able and pious exhortations to amendment, both as a people 
and as individuals, arising out of the example and the fate of the 
virtuous and dignified deceased. 


Art. 38. Preached at the Old Jewry Chapel, in Jewin Street, on 
Occasion of the much lamented Death of the Princess Charlotte 
Augusta, 19th Nov., being the Day of her Interment. By 
Abraham Rees, D.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. Soc. Amer. Soc. &c. &c. 
Editor of the Cyclopedia. 8vo. pp. 30. Longman and Co, 
This venerable preacher discourses also from Jeremiah, (see 

Art. 36.) but takes the ixth chap. verse 23. for his text. The 

words of that verse are ably and fully illustrated, in shewing the 

transitory and fallible nature of the wisdom, the power, and the 
riches of man ; explaining the circumstances of the Jewish nation, 
under which the prohibition to glory in those qualities and pos- 
sessions was uttered; and urging the r_asons for the prohibition 


as motives for enforcing it. ‘The topic is treated for the most part 


generally, as it might have been at any time: but it is closed with 

a direct reference to the cause of the sermon; and with high com- 

mendation on the late Princess, as far as, according to Dr. R.’s 

observation, his very ‘ partial and imperfect acquaintance’ with 

her character enabled him to appreciate it. The whole composi- 
tion manifests the wisdom and calmness of age, the piety of the 

Christian minister, and the loyalty of a free British subject. 

Art. 39. Preached 19th Nov. 1817, the Day of the Interment of 
her late R. H. the Princess Charlotte of Wales, before the 
Unitarian Church, Hackney. By Robert Aspland. 8vo. 1s. 
Hunter. 

Resorting, like so many of his brethren, to the antient prophets on 
this occasion, Mr. Aspland adopts the werds of Isaiah, xl. 6—8., 
for the text of this discourse. In the commencement, he dilates 
on the solemn warning that “ a// flesh is evass, and all the goodli- 
ness 
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ness thereof is as the flower of the field,” and then he Lustances the 
striking exemplification of this truth in the case which.at present 
called forth ‘his official admonitions. He joins in the universal 
commendation of the character of the Princess; as well as -in 
mourning the deprivation of that prospect of national happiness 
which was anticipated in her reign; and he freely and truly. 
asserts the proof which the general attachment to her Royal 
Highness, and the perhaps unparalleled national grief for her 
death, strikingly afford of the disposition of the English people 
to love their princes, when any promise of excellence tends to 
nourish such a sentiment. The sermon has not the air of an 
elaborate composition, but it is in parts expressed with felicity, 
and is altogether not derogatory to Mr. Aspland’s established 
reputation. © 


Art. 40. Preached in the Parish Church of Walthamstow, Essex. 


' By the Rev. G. Hughes, M.A. Curate. 8vo. 1s. Longman: 


and Co. ' 


Though it is not so described in the title-page; this is also-a 


sermon on the death of the Princess Charlotte. : From z Sam. i.27. 


Mr. Hughes calls on us to observe “‘ how are the mighty fallen,” and 


treads in the steps of so many other preachers in displaying her 
example, lamenting her fate, and improving the lesson which is 
thus mournfully taught. A number of obvious generalities of 


reflection are then introduced, expressed with neatness and 


feeling. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. | 
Dr. Crombie’s work ‘in reply to Mr. Gilchrist.is intended for 
notice in our next. Review, and has been prevented only by. ac- 
cident from appearing in this Number. 





As far as our memory informs us, the tract mentioned by F. H.’ 


has not reached our hands. 





éthers, under consideration. | Ste 





*,* The AppENDIx to this Volume of the M. R. will be pub-: 


lished on the first of February, with the Number for January. 
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‘ cr The GENERAL INDEX lo Eighty-one Volumes of the New 
Series of the MonTHLY Review is proceeding through the press, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Legons de Géologie, &c.; i.e. Lectures on Geology, 
delivered in the College of France, by J. C. DELAMEéTHERIE. 
3 Vols. 8vo. About 4oo Pagesin each. Paris. 1816. Im- 
ported by De Boffe. Price 11. 10s. sewed. 


Two of the prevalent fashions of the present generation are 
exhibited in singular combination in these volumes; viz. 
book-making and world-making; and a waste of paper is osten- 
tatiously displayed in numberless repetitions of the same idea, 
in paragraphs consisting of two or three lines or aliquot parts 
of a line, and in hunting a general position through the 
tedious maze of all its particular illustrations. Many passages 
are almost entirely copied from prior works or memoirs of the 
same author, or from those of contributors to his Journal 
de Physique and other scientific publications: the principles 
and raw materials of the universe are copiously set forth in 
an. ample introduction; and the component parts of the 
surface of our planet flit before us, in various array, according 
to the tenor of the page or the sub-division of the section. 
This series of lectures, moreover, participates in several of the 
defects to which we had occasion to advert in our strictures on 
its counterpart, the Lectures on Mineralogy, by the same 
learned and ingenious Professor : but it is not, like the former, 
a mere assemblage of continuous chains of definitions and 
explanations of terms; nor will the third volume, which is 
Arp. Rey. Vou. LXXxXIv. Gg chiefly 
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chiefly occupied by a view of the different theories of the 
earth that have been proposed by antient and modern writers, 
be deemed either tedious or uninstructive. Had the doctrinal 
portions of the other two volumes been condensed into one, 
and their logical connection been less frequently interrupted 
or obscured by masses of supposable inductions, the work 
might have afforded a more desirable treat to readers of cul- 
tivated taste and judgment. 

That geology is an important and interesting study, we 
pretend not to deny: but, when M. Detaméruenie talks of 
communicating satisfactory notions on the subject to his 
pupils, and conceives this branch of knowlege to be nearly as 
much matured as the other departments of physical science, 
he unconsciously exalts his own conjectures, and those of 
others, tothe rank of demonstrable and established truths. 
Assuming as facts that the terrestrial globe once existed in a 
fluid state, and ‘that it Subsequently acquired its present con- 
dition, he has reduced into a systematic form all the results 
of his former writings and present meditations, which bear on 
this portion of his professional labours; combined with the 
suggestions, reasonings, and illustrations of other eminent 
geo ogists. Without, therefore, very closely tracking his 

ootsteps through all the multiplied but similar windings of a 
huge labyrinth, we shall best consult the patience of our 
readers, and the right apprehension of the author’s own lead- 
106 sentiments, by disentangling the intricacy of his path, and 
taking no account of those superfluous accumulations which 
darken rather than illuminate his progress. 

To facilitate our conceptions of the formation of our own 
planet, M. DeLamMérHerRiE most liberally invites us to take 
cognizance of the formation of all bodies that exist. Know, 
then, grateful reader, that they are all composed of primary 
matter ; and that each particle of that matter is one and indivi- 
sible, and endued with an inherent force which may be brought 
into visible exertion, as in the case of chemical decomposition. 
‘Now, this force he regards as the cause of all the different 
movements of bodies, impulse, attraction, repulsion, galvanic 
action, &c. We conceive, however, that these are’ got 
motions, but the real or supposed causes of motions. Besides, 
in the very outset of his introduction, the author leads us to 
infer that the cause of attraction lies beyond the sphere of our 
knowlege; and, if so, we are not warranted to assert that it is 
the same with the ‘inherent force of the particles of primary 
matter. A body impelled by this inherent force, and: im- 
pinging on another, gives impulse to the latter without losing 


its own intrinsic energy, as in the unbending of a spring: a 
II the 
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the communicated impulse may be lost, and most commonly 
is; whence we should carefully distinguish between inherent 
and communicated force, though we are ignorant of the 
nature of both. We have not ascertained, moreover, the 
nature of primary matter, although the author very slily 
suspects that it may be the akasch; a term of singular 
harmony and significance ; and which, for the accommodation 
of country-gentlemen, he most kindly interprets by nebulous 
matter, tohu bohu, chaos, and rudis indigestaque moles. 


‘ But,’ he adds, ‘ whatever this primary matter may be, it has 
been arranged and co-ordained by its inherent force, according to 
the laws of affinities... It has formed, by a general crystallization, 
all existing bodies. * . 

‘ The great globes, or stars, first received their form; and next, 
on these globes, other less considerable bodies: as, for example, 
on our own globe, minerals, vegetables, and animals. Analogy 
suggests that, on the other globes, have in like manner been 
fornted bodies more or Jess analogous to those last mentioned. 

‘ The great globes appear to be of two kinds: some are lumi- 
nous, as the suns. 

‘ Others are opake, like the planets. ... 

‘ All these bodies have been formed by crystallization. ... 

‘ Without entering into all the details of crystallograpby, which 
I have explained in my Lectures on Mineralogy, (tom. a it may 
suffice to recollect that the phenomena of crystallization are owing 
to two principal causes : 

1. The figure of the primary parts of matter : 

2. The force of affinity.’ 


Such is the basis of the author’s theory of the formation of 
the universe, or rather of the arrangement and concretion of 
the chaotic matter, according to the laws of crystallization ; 
and all the chemical, galvanic, magnetical, and electrical 
movements, which render his introduction such a stirring 
scene, are little more than pretended illustrations of his 
general principles. ‘These principles, however, it would be 
idle labour either to defend or impugn, till we know more 
than we do at present of the primary parts of matter, and of 
its primitive, elementary, and integrant particles, each of which 
expressions has a distinct meaning: but our readers may be 
amused, if not instructed, by the ease and grace with which 
the author fashions suns, planets, and comets, with his plastic 


nebulous matter and powerful streams of Voltaic agency. 





‘ * See my Principles of Natural Philosophy, published in 1778; 
my Memoir on the general Crystallization of Matter, Joyrnal de 
Physique, tom. xvii. p, 258.; my Theory of the Earth, tom. iii. ; 
and my Views of the Galvanic Action, Journal de Physique, tom. 
Ixxvi. and Ixxvit.’ . 
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_ The earth was, we may presume from analopy, formed in 
the same manner as the other planets ; ‘namely: by the crys- 
tallization of the primary matter of which the different mineral 
substances are composed. Some of these substances are crys- 
taflized ina regular and others in a confused manner; and 
the result of all these partial crystallizations was the produt- 
tion of the terrestrial globe. As this summary of his theory 
is, however, too general and vague for the purposes of the 
geologist the author proceeds to unfold the facts, or induc- 

ons, on which he conceives it to be grounded. From a re- 
capitulation of the statements of scientific observers of the 
fivure, mean density, and mean temperature of the earth, he 
infers its originally fiuid state, and the gradual reduction of 
its temperature in the lapse of ages. Various fluids, as those 
of light, heat, electricity, the csi light, the polar aurora, 
magnetism, &c. are supposed to have exerted their respective 
actions on the composition and arrangement of our planct. 
Under the ‘article magnetism, in particular, are inserted many 
valuable observations on the declination, inclination, and 
variation of the needle; while the consideration of the gaseous 
substances which envelope the globe suggests ‘a particular re- 
view of the composition and heiglit of the atmosphere, and its 
currents, or oo | 

An entire section is occupied with a sketch of the earth’s 

surface; namely,: of its:great continents, mountains, islands, 
&c.; the distribution of its primary, secondary, and volcanic 
rocks, its alluvial soil, its fissures, and caverns; and the extent of 
its seas, principal lakes, and rivers. 'The author observes that, 
‘.after ‘having, succinctly stated the principal facts which the 
surface of the globe presents to our contemplation, and those 
-which we shave been enabled to deduce from theory, we 
proceed to investigate the manner in which, according to the 
actual state of knowlege, we may suppose it to have been 
formed. Let us first consider the simple substances, or 
elements, of which it is composed.’ Having enumerated fifty- 
four of these elementary ‘substances, and accompanied the list 
with some jpertinent remarks, he thus continues : * 
_ © Wevannot-conceive the primary combinations of matter, unless 
‘every one ofits parts-had an inherent motion, which inducedthem 
to tend to their mutual union andaggregation. These aggregates 
have formed the 54 substances which we have just mentioned. 
-Eveny one of'these 54 substances had equally an énherent force, by 
' which its union and its combination, according to circumstances, 
 * As we have given aspecimen of the-author’s short raphe, 
&c. we’ shall henceforth take leave occasionally to consolidate 
them. 
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were effected. These substances were formed successively in 
patticles extremely attenyated, each of which contained only a 
portion of the new compound ; and these particles, in‘ the nascent 
state, aa we may express it, quickly combined, either with them- 
selves, and formed masses of the same compound, or with others, 
and fermed new compounds. All these new compounds prebably 
formed concrete and not liquid bedies.’ 


In his long developement of these positions, the phrase 
nascent state, which recurs in almost every second or third 
Rne, certainly performs wonders; and it is vain to question 
the efficacy of such a talisman; for who knows what @ perticle 
of primary matter, tn tis nascent state, may not perform? In 
this nebulous atmosphere with which our tribunal is sur- 
rounded, we confess that we cannot even discern the meaning 
of the expression. Not soM, Detamérnenie. Keeping fast 
hold of his divining rod, he travels, in the full assurance of 
faith, over all the known compounds of the earth, and solves 
the mystery of their union by the appetencies of primary 
particles, 2 /’état naissant, or, in principio rerum, ise they 
may be supposed to have originally existed in a state of 
igneous, aqueous, or aériform fluidity. 

From the water of crystallization of the globe, he next 
deduces the ocean, at first more extensive than at present, and 
subjected to movements analogous to those of our actual seas, 
though the tides and currents must have been far more power- 
ful. The phenomena and effects of these movements may 
reasonably he conjectured to have been different before and 
after the appearance of the continents above the waters; and 
the consideration of these various states naturally leads to an 
extended retrospect of the author’s memoir on the action of 
currents, formerly published in the 67th volume of the Journal 
de Physique, as well as of the substance of the most valuable ob- 
servations which have been instituted relative to the same sub- 
ject by natural philosophers and navigators. Other streams are 
traced to the disruption of lakes which appear to. have filled 
immense valleys, and to have forced open a passage for them- 
selves, producing manifest changes on the surface over which 
they have flowed. The estimates of the water that falls on 
the earth’s surface in different latitudes, the quantity that is 
evaporated, the amount of what is diseharged into the sea by 
rivers, and the origin of springs and mineral and thermal 
waters, are next briefly discussed; without, however, com- 
municating any new information, or greatly advancing our 
progress in the history of the earth’s structure. We pass, 
therefore, to the fifth section, which treats of the composition 
of the primitive regions of the crust of the earth, and of their 
Gg 3 mountains, 
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mountains, valleys, and plains. Here we come more directly 
in contact with the object of the work : 


‘ After having explained the respective position of the different 
soils which compose the surface of the globe, that of the primitive 
and secondary mountains, that of their principal valleys and plains, 
the nature of these substances, and the mode of their crystalliza- 
tion,...the geologist ought to investigate the manner in which all 
these phenomena have been »roduced ; and he ought, especially, 
to distinguish with accuracy the different epochs of these grand 
operations, if he be desirous of imparting precision to the subject. 
We have just seen that the principal mass of the globe appears to 
have been formed by the combinations of different principles, 


denominated elementary, m the aériform state, and effected either. 


in vacuo or in the air. In these first moments, water existed only 
in very smal] quantities, but it gradually accumulated on the sur- 
face of the globe; and, finally, it increased so much as to amount 
to many thousands of metres of height. 

¢ The combinations which had been hitherto effected in vacuo, 
and in the atmosphere, continued to take place in the bosom of 
the waters, and there formed the primitive lands which compose 
the exterior crust of the globe; for every thing bespeaks the 
formation of these lands in the waters. The crystallizations of the 
substances of which they are composed seem as if they could not 
have been effected but in the water; such as those of granites, 
porphyries, smectites, &c., and the different crystals which are 
blended with them, as garnets, tourmalines, hyacinths, emeralds, 
berylls, topazes, &c. A portion of the primitive lands i$ deposited 
in the form of beds, which constitute strata, such as the primitive 
gneisses, micaceous schisti, slate, &c. Now these beds suppose a 
solution in the waters, rather than zz vacuo or in the air. We 
must therefore presume that all these substances were, at that 
epoch, held in a state of solution in the bosom of the waters, from 
whatever cause it may have proceeded. But these solutions 
gradually ceased, from the causes which we have already assigned. 
The greater part of these substances crystallized, then, at that 

eriod, and these crystallizations were effected according to the 
aws of their affinities. I say the greater part of these substances 
crystallized ; for a portion of them certainly remained in the 
mother-waters, agreeably to the ordinary laws of crystallization. 
Besides, all these crystallizations were effected successively, and 
at different periods. Finally, some portions, as the earthy, have 
not crystallized, but were only held in suspension by the waters. 

‘ The primitive lands are principally composed of rocks, or 
aggregated stones, such as granites, granitoids, porphyries, por- 

yroids, smectites, &c. We meet among them with some 
Fsisogeneous stones, as the petrosilices, horn-stones, schisti, 
serpentines, &. They also include some stones which contain 
acids, such as the lime-stones, gypsums, fluors, barytites, stronti- 
anites, .&c. ‘ We . likewise -find in them rather a considerable 
quantity of metallic substances, ‘anthracite, sulphur, &c. , Lasily, 
there are earthy portions. 


‘ We 
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© We shall speak of each of these substances in particular. 

‘ Here it will be necessary to recall what we formerly advanced, 
namely, that the molecules of these substances were at first in the 
nascent state, which facilitated their combinations and their crystal- 
lization. We should likewise recollect, that there are three modes 
of crystallization. 

‘ a. The pure elements, as sulphur, phosphorus, pure barytes, 
pure strontian, the metals, &c. crystallize. 

‘ 6. These substances combine with oxygen, and form oxyds, 
which crystallize. ; 

‘ c. These substances combine with acids, and form neutral 
salts, which crystallize.’ 


The remainder of the section principally consists of am ac- 
count of the composition of the different primitive rocks, the 
materials of which are all supposed to have assumed their crys- 
talline and stratified or amorphous aspects more or less per- 
fectly, according as the laws of affinity happened to be modified 
by contingent circumstances. M. DELAMETHERIE even applies 
this principle to the formation of metallic veins, masses, de 
strata; and this view of the subject labours, perhaps, u 
as few difficulties as any theory that has been proposed. s. 
remarks on the positions of the primitive strata, and on the 
origin of mountains and valleys, likewise evince both research 
and judgment. At the period in which a part of the primitive 
structure of the earth was left uncovered by the waters of the: 
ocean, the author supposes that organized beings, which live 
on land, were first called into existence: but such of our 
readers as are unacquainted with his Considerations on Organ- 
ized Beings will be somewhat startled, when they are told that 
the organization of matter is only one of the modes of its crys- 
tallization, and that spontaneous generations are the result of 
the fixed laws of nature. 

Secondary tractS form the subject of another section: but 
the reasoning concerning their respective concretions is so 
analagous to that which relates to the primitive, that it will 
be unnecessary to notice it more particularly. We shall only 
observe that the presence of metallic ores, in rocks of secon- 
dary formation, needed not to have been regarded as an insur- 
mountable stumbling-block ; for why not, as in the former 
section, suppose them contemporaneous with their respective 
matrices ? 

The formation and composition of volcanic districts next 
pass in review. Here, notwithstanding our mature knowlege 
en geology, the author admits that our ideas have hitherto 
made little progress: but he first states, at considerable length, 
the principal facts which have been observed in territories of 


this description. His statements, however, coincide so nearly 
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with those of preceding writers, that it would be superfluous 
to atialyze them. The two questions relative to the form- 
é¢ion Of prisinatic basalt, namely, whether it be of igneous or 
of aqueous origin ? and whether its polygonal configuration 
has resulted from crystallization or shrinking ? are discussed 
with more brevity than would enable an impartial inquirer to 
pronounce a fair decision. At the same time, more pains are 
taken to prove the identity of lava and basalt than to establish, 
to our:satisfaction, that its prismatic forms are merely the 
effect of cooling; for, were this the case, as all basaltic lavas 
must have undergone the refrigerating process, they ought all 
to have more or less affected such forms: whereas currents of 
this material have been actually seen flowing red-hot into the 
sea, without assuming the columnar structure. The question, 
therefore, is at least still open to debate, and is not to be deter- 
mined by two of M. DetaMérueriz’s laconic paragraphs: 
but it is amusing to remark how artfully he shrinks from the 


der deducible from his own decisions, and even con- 












descends to meet his opponents half way. ‘ We ought not 
then,’ says he, ‘ to consider the basaltic prisms as the pro- 
ducts of a regular crystallization, but as the effects of a retro- 
cession, which acquires that sori of regularity only in conse- | 
quence of the general tendency which matter has to crystallize? 
Now, whatever is effected by the tendency of matter to crys 
tallize cannot be very remote from crystallization: and the 
sturdiest advocates for the crystallization of basalt admit that 
the process has not been directed by the canons of geome- 
trical precision: in other words, that its results are as zr7re- 
gider as the forms of other substances of which the crystal- 
lization was never called in question. : 

To the usually alleged causes of volcanic agency, the 
learned lecturer adds the operations of galvanism on an exten- 
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sive scale; and, in support of this part of his theory, he again 
has recourse to a separate memoir of his own, an ample reca- 
pitulation of which contributes to eke out this somewhat gar- 
rulous section on volcanic territories. A few subsidiary pages 
are allotted to the consideration of pseudo-volcanos, and of 
meteoric stones. With respect to the latter, after having 
produced countless worlds from aériform matter, he feels no 
hesitation in ascribing to these stones an atmospheric origin. . 
_, The next section treats of the changes which have taken 
place in the solid parts of the earth’s surface, subsequently to 
its formation; as the general depression of the elevated and 
the gradual elevation of the low grounds, — the subsidence or 
sudden fall of some mountains, — the formation of others and 
of valleys by disruptions and dislocations, or the — 
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force of volcanic fires, earthquakes, currents of water, &¢., 
of all which appearances various instances are adduced. The 
production of mountains and valleys is moreover attributed to 
the retreat of the soil, effected by the cooling of the external 
parts of the globe, previously to that of the more central re- 
gions: but this cause of inequality on the surface obviously 
pre-supposes the existence of an intense and long abiding heat 
in the bowels of the earth. At the same time, M. DeLame- 
THERIE sufficiently refutes the notions of those geologists, who 
aré disposed to assign very extensive consequences to the re- 
trocessions of the land, or its emergence from the waters. 

His general deductions from this portion of his premises, 
as far as they relate to the earth in its submersed state, are, 
that the primitive mountains were formed in the bosom of the 
great waters, in consequence of the general crystallization of 
the globe; that the primitive mountains of posterior form- 
ation also originated from crystallization; that greater or 
smaller accumulations of the materials of these last might pro- 
duce mountains and valleys; that mountains, valleys, and 
plains, while yet under water, would be furrowed and dis- 
rupted by the marine currents, before the appearance of con- 
tinents ; and that the action of sub-marine fires, subterraneous 
commotions, shrinking of the soil, &c., would multiply chasms 
and abysses into whiek the water would be precipitated, and 
consequently lowered in its level. On the emergence of the 
first peaks, a new series of phenomena would commence ; 
since the marine currents would attack with violence the insu- 
lated summits, and convey their ruins to a distance, where 
they would form new strata; terrestrial organized beings 
would spring up on these more elevated portions of the conti- 
nents; and their wrecks, dragged along in the new strata 
formed in the mother-water of the general crystallization, 
would account for their presence in secondary lime-stone, 
gypsum, marl, clay, kc. ‘These secondary strata would comm 
rally be moulded on the primary, and thus form new plains, 
mountains, and vallies. Some of them, in consequence of 
partial accumulations, would constitute detached mountains. 
A similar system of operations would take place in proportion 
as the continents became more uncovered ; and their degraded 
materials, when held in solution, would crystallize into gneiss, 
schistus, hornblend, &c.: or, if mechanically mixed with or- 
ganized remains, they would form calcareous, gypseous, or 
schistose strata, characterized by animal or ‘vegetable relics. 
At other times, the deposition would consist of pudding- 
stone, breccias, rolled flints, or sand, the general wecee 4 
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which would -be determined by the prevailing direction o: 
the ‘currents. 

Section LX. relates to the waters on the earth’s surface, 
after its formation, and to their diminution.’ 

The presence of crystallized rocks, and of organized re- 
mains, on the most elevated tracts of our present continents, 
sufficiently proves that the waters of the ocean at one period 
covered our highest mountains. ‘That a great depression of 
their level has taken place in the course of ages must also be 
admitted: but, whether any sensible reduction of our seas, 
since. the commencement of authentic human records, can be 
satisfactorily traced, is a question which has been repeatedly 
affirmed and denied by different naturalists and travellers, ac- 
cording to their theoretical prepossessions, or their opportu- 
tunities of observation. The present author fairly balances 
the conflicting evidence, and then shews that, when local cir- 
cumstances are taken into the account, we have no reason 
for believing that any perceptible lowering of the waters has 
really occurred, within the period of the last two or three thou- 
sand years. . 

With regard to the great subsidence of the ocean, which 
laid bare the present land, the lecturer shortly examines the 
respective opinions of those who maintain that the water was 
converted into earth, or air, or suspended in the atmosphere, 
or engulphed in the bosom of the earth, or removed to other 
globes. Being still sceptical with respect to the alleged che- 
mical composition of water, he is little disposed to maintain 
its resolution into air: but, even admitting the decomposition 
of a part of the aqueous mass, and its diffusion through the 
atmosphere in the form of air, the weight of the whole atmos- 
phere being only equivalent to a stratum of thirty-two feet of 
water, the doctrine will not account for the phenomenon. 
The conversion of enormous masses of water into earths and 
stones is not very conceivable, and, at any rate, could not be 
effected without leaving extensive accumulations of those solid 
‘matters in the places formerly occupied by the liquid element. 
Besides, we are warranted to infer from experiment that 
water is not convertible into earth. Neither can we suppose 
that any considerable portion of it is suspended in the atmo- 
sphere, since the weight of a column of air is sustained by one 
of water, of thirty-two feet ; and we are still destitute of facts to 
proye that any considerable quantity of water can have passed, 
by evaporation, into other planets. Hence we are constrain- 
ed, the author thinks, to adopt the only remaining hypo- 
thesis of successive subsidences of the waters of the primitive 
ocean into fissures and caverns of the earth, produced by the 
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general crystallization of the globe, by the cooling of its su- 
perficial parts, and by the agency of volcanic fires: but he 
sees no necessity for contending that the waters must have 
covered the earth at different epochs, although local inunda- 
tions, resulting from various causes, may have produced ap- 
pearances which have been incautiously ascribed to sources of 
a more universal operation. It is, indeed, with extreme re- 
luctance that M. DELAMETHERIE concedes even the proba- 
bility of an universal deluge, occasioned by the tail of a comet 
coming in contact with the earth, according to the supposition 
of Newton and Whiston ; for he shews the insufficiency of the 
other alleged physical causes of such a catastrophe, and 
closes the recapitulation of this section by the intrepid asser- 
tion that ‘no fact proves the existence of a general deluge, 
which could have inundated the whole surface of the globe.’ 
Section X. exhibits an abridged but not uninteresting 
statement of fossil animal and vegetable remains, principally 
extracted from the writings of Cuvier. The circumstances, 
which are supposed to have accompanied such depositions, are 
reduced to the emigrations and journeys of certain animals, 
changes of temperature in different parts of the surface of 
the dibe, the fall of mountains, the transportation of fossils 
by currents or local inundations, and partial catastrophes. 
Fossils identified with secondary rocks, or, properly speaking, 
petrified, may have been involved in the same causes which 
gave solidity to the mass: in turf-bogs, some of the animal or 
vegetable remains may have been deposited with the turf 
itself; and others may be the exuviz of animals which sunk 
and perished in the yielding material. In alluvial tracts, the 
same currents or rivers which conveyed the soil would brin 
along with it the organized fossils which it is often found to 
contain. The accumulations of bones in various caverns of 
the earth appear to have proceeded from certain land-animals, 
which lived and died peaceably on or near the spots on which 
‘they are found. ‘The former existence of tropical. animals 
and plants in the northern regions of the globe is ascribed to 
the higher temperature of the earth; which, it is alleged, 
gradually diminished in the lapse of ages. These and various 
other doctrines connected with the subject are brought to- 
gether, at the close of the section, in the form of sixty-two 
propositions, or assertions, which contain the author’s creed 


‘relative to our present state of knowlege of fossil-remains. 


Some pages are next occupied with the consideration of 
certain general and periodical revolutions, to which, it has 


‘been conjectured, the earth has been subjected by the agency 


of firé or of water. It must be admitted that the amount of 
antient 
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antient and modern testimonies on this subject is sufficiently: 
vague, and unsustained by known. physica] facts. With re- 
gard, again, to the future destinies of our planet, M. Dia- 
METHERIE seems to predict its final incompetency to maintain: 
living beings, from the constant increase of the dry land, and 
the progressive waste of its waters; as if these were ascer- 
tained facts, or as if nature had no compensating provisions in 
store. 

In his twelfth and last section, the author treats of the 

different systems of the theories of the earth which have 
been. proposed by antients and moderns. To the exposition 
of the leading features of each, is usually subjoined a short 
statement of its main principles, accompanied by a few ob- 
servations and remarks. Here, as in various other parts 
of the work, frequent repetitions might have been easily 
avoided ; and we cannot perceive any necessity for the author 
to recur with so much complacency to his own theory, and | 
retrace its general outlines. He espies at a glance the gra- | 
tuituous assumptions of his fellow-theorists: but he rests 
satisfied that he has demonstrated some of the most important 
of his own doctrines, and greatly advanced the science of 
geology. Yet the formation of hills and vallies, by the pri- 
mitive accumulations of crystals on the earth’s surface, — an. 
idea on the truth and ingenuity of which he dwells with such. 
entire confidence, — appears to us to be not less fanciful than 
many of the chimeras which he rejects without a moment’s 
hesitation; while his favourite subsidence of the oceanic 
waters into the interior of the globe. is at a variance with our 
knowlege of the gravity of its internal parts, 
_ As a fair sample of the author’s manner of reviewing the 
systems of others, we extract the following passage: 
* Geological Systems founded on the Changes produced by the } 
4 _ Passage of yore near the Terrestrial ‘Globe. " 


: * We have already seen that several philosophers have sup- 
posed that a comet might pass near enough to the earth ta pro- 
duce on it material changes. A comet, whose mass was cop- 
siderable, aad which should pass near the earth, might alter all 
its elements. ‘This action might change its days, the year, and 
the position of its axis... . Buffon has supposed that a comet, pre- 

cipitated into the sun, had detached a portion of it, which had 

t formed all the planets and their satellites. We have seen that- 

z Whiston imagined that a comet, returning from its perihelion, and 

passing near the earth, might encompass it in its tail, and dis- 

charge on it such a.quantity of water that its surface would be sub- 

merged, and an universal deluge ensue. Others have supposed A 





that a comet Aig a. from its perihelion, and possessing a great 
degree of heat, like that of 1680, ( which, accoriling to Newton, 
must 
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must have had a heat 2000 times greater than that of red-hot iron, ) 
and passing near the globe of the earth, might set it on fire. 


“ Observations on that System which supposes or produced on 
~omet 


the Terrestrial by the Passage of a 
‘ This hypothesis of the passage of a comet near the earth has 
been often brought forwards, because it admits of the utmost lati- 
tude : but we have already seen that it is contrary to probability, 
and has, accordingly, been universally rejected by astronomers. 


‘ Geological Systems founded on the Changes produced by the Shock 
ofa Comet. 

* A comet which, in its rapid course, should violently impinge 

on the terrestrial globe, w subject it to a great commotion, of 

which the effects would be proportioned to the mass of the comet, 


and to its velocity. 
* System of Halley. 

- © The celebrated Halley has given great weight to this opinion; 
for he not only admits that the tail of a comet might envelope the 
terrestrial globe, as Whiston had advanced, but he even deems it a 
very possible case that a comet might encounter our globe, and that 
the prodigious shock might replunge it into its former chaos. 

‘  Coallisionem vero, vel contactum tantorum corporum ac tanta 
ui motorum (quod quidem inanifestum est minime impossibile esse), 
avertat Deus O..M. nepereat funditus pulcherrimus hic ordo, et in 
chaos antiguum redigatur.” Halley, Goonies. 

‘ Observations on this Hypothesis of Halley. 

‘ This opinion of Halley has been canvassed with much atten- 
tion in these later times ; and the whole range of probability shews 
it to be groundless. Duséour has calculated the probability of a 
comet approaching the earth, at a certain distance, and coming in 


-contact with it. He shews that the plane of no known comet Is in 


that of the earth’s orbit, whence it follows that the orbits of the comet 
cannot cut the orbit of the earth, except in one point. It is, there- 
fore, as.an infinity of the first order that these planes will not cut 
one another. But, sapposing that they did, it would still be in- 
finity ‘to one that the comet would not happen te be at the point 
of intersection. Finally, granting that the comet was at that 
very point, it would still beas infinity to one that the earth it- 
self would not be at the same point. Consequently, there is an in- 
finity of the third order against the comet meeting with the earth. 

¢ This guestion ‘has been re-examined by Laplace, who thus ex- 
presses his opinion : (Exposition du Systéme du Monde, third edition, 
1808, page 213.) 

‘ “Comets pass so rapidly near us, that the effects of their at- 
traction are not to be dreaded ; it is only by impinging on the 
earth that they can there cause any fatal devastation: ‘but this 
collision, although possitle, is so'little probable in the course of an 
age, andthe chance required for the concurrence of two hodies so 
small relatively to the immensity of the space in which they:move 
ig sO extraordinary, that we cannot entertain any reasonable ap- 
prehension of such an accident. 


‘ « The 
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‘ «“ The probability of the coincidence, however, by accumlat- 
ing throughout a long series of years, may become very great. 
We may easily conceive the effects of such a shock on the earth, 
if the mass of the comet be somewhat considerable. A change of 
the axis and rotatory motion; the seas deserting their former 
position to urge their course towards the new equator ; a great por- 
tion of mankind and brute animals drowned in this universal de- 


luge, or destroyed by the violence of the concussion impressed on’ 


the'terrestrial globe; entire species annihilated; all the monu- 
ments of human industry overthrown;— such are the disasters 
which the shock of a comet would produce if its mass should bear 
comparison to that of the earth. On this supposition, we perceive 
why the ocean has covered lofty mountains, on which it has left in- 
contestible evidences of its abode: we perceive how plants and 
animals may have existed in the climates of the north, where we 
meet with their spoils and impressions: we account, in short, for 
the recentness of the moral world, of which the authentic monuments 
ascend not beyond four thousand years. The human race, réduced 
to a small number of individuals, and to the most deplorable condi- 
tion, — solely occupied, for a very long period, with the care of self- 
preservation, — would entirely lose the recollection of the arts and 
sciences; and, when the progress of civilization once more created 
wants, men would recommence every thing, as if they had but 
lately been placed on the earth. 

« « In whatever manner we dispose of this cause, assigned by 
some philosophers for these phenomena, I beg leave to repeat 
that we may be perfectly secure against any such terrible event 
during the short interval of our life; especially since it appears that 
the masses of the comets are extremely small, and that conse- 
quently their shock would produce only local revolutions.” 

‘ These. reflections of Laplace are confirmed by all the faets, 
and, consequently, the hypothesis of Halley is inadmissible.’ 


To the foregoing remarks, we might add that the extreme 
degrees of heat and cold which have been ascribed to comets, 
at different periods of their revolutions, may be wholly fanciful ; 
since, though the solar rays are calculated to produce heat in 
the lower regions of our atmosphere, the sun itself may be an 
opake body, merely surrounded by.a luminous medium. 

In his concluding pages, the author offers a few additions 
to his Lectures on Mineralogy; including notices of the dis- 
covery of a sub-sulphate of alumine, near Brighton; of the 
identity of natrolite and zeolite ; of the occurrence of hydrate 
of magnesia at Hoboken, in New Jersey; of tin-mines near 
Limoges; and of the detection of carbonate of strontian in 


arragonite. | ) | 
These volumes are printed with a neat and distinct type, but 

they are deformed by numerous and palpable literal errors, 

which a very ordinary degree of revision might have removed. 
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Art. II. Rapport, &c.; t. e. A Report on the Art of Lithography, 
and particularly on a Collection of Lithographic Sketches of 
M. Engelmann, by a Committee of the Royal Institute of 
France, Department of the Fine Arts. Paris. 1817. 

We have here a report at considerable -length on the 

3 merits of a process which has of ‘late excited much 

of the public attention; — a report, too, not founded on the 

limited authority of an individual, but on the collective gua- 

rantee of the Institute of France. ‘The pregressive im- 

provement and promising appearance of the art induced that 

learned body, in the last summer, to order an official inquiry 
into its merits; which was effected by appointing a Committee 
from among the Members of the Department of the Fine 

Arts. The organ of this Committee, in making the report 

now before us, was M. Castellan ; a writer of some note in the 

literary world, and capable of expressing his ideas with great 
clearness, and vivacity, but not gifted with the talent of escap- 
ing the censure so generally applied to his countrymen, of 
dealing in exaggeration, and allowing himself to be tempted 
to address thre imagination on topics which belong, by right, 
to the domain of sober intellect. 

The Committee made a point of tracing the lithographic 
art from its outset, and ascribe the merit of the invention to 

one Seunefelder ; who professionally was nothing more than a 

singer on the theatre of Munich, but who possessed a habit of 

reflecting on subjects very different from those of his ordinary 
occupation. This man, in the course of various experiments, 
had discovered that calcareous stones had the property of retain- 
ing strokes or impressions made on them with an oily or resinous 
kind of ink; and of communicating them with great accuracy 
to paper, when the latter was pressed firmly on their surface. 

Farther experiments shewed him the way of repeating the pro- 

cess, and multiplying the copies struck off, by merely moisten- 

ing the stone and renewing the ink. Having obtained a patent 
for the exclusive use of his invention at Munich, during thir- 
teen years, several lithographic establishments were formed 

‘in that city; one for engraving the maps required fer the new 

statistical survey of Bavaria, and another for multiplying the 

copies of the sketches distributed among the scholars of the 
drawing-academy at Munich. A third establishment was 
specially directed to the formation of farther improvements in 

‘the art, and to copying the fine paintings in the collection of 

his Bavarian Majesty. ‘The consequence was the diffusion, in 

the course of years, of the principles of the art into Italy, 

Russia, the United States, and this country, where it has 

obtained from some persons the name of Poly-autography. 

At 
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At Paris, it has likewise made a progressive advance during 
the last ten years, and is musicale indebted to M, Engel- 
mann, & native of Alsace, now settled in the French me- 
tropolis. » : 

After this historical sketch, the reporter passes (p.g.) to 
a different part of the inquiry, viz. a scientific statement of 
the means by which these effects are produced. They depend 
on the following circumstances: 1. A line or stroke made with 
a proper pencil, or with resinous ink, sticks to calcareous 
stone so closely that it cannot be rubbed out except with great 
pressure. 2. Every part of the stone not covered with the 
ink or pencilling will absorb and retain water. 3. If, on a 
. stone thus prepared, a sheet of paper, or any-substance that is 
giled and coloured, be placed, it will stick only to the. part 
which is pencilled or inked, but will receive no impression 
from the part of the stone that is merely moistened with water. 
In short, the practice of the lithographic art depends on the 
plain fact that the moistened part of a stone rejects the resin- 
ous ink, while the part of the same stone that is oiled rejects 
water and absorbs the ink. Ifwe press a sheet of paper pro- 
perly prepared on the stone, we shall find that nothing will 
be communicated to it but the oiled or resinous strokes pre- 
viously made on the stone, and that of these we shall have an 
exact counterpart, as inthe case of ordinary printing. It is, 
however, previously necessary to prepare the stone for imbib- 
ing water, and for receiving an oiled substance; which is 
accomplished by means of acids. 

The next question is, What kind of stone is best adapted 
to this operation? Many sorts admit of it, but they should 
be of a compact substance, capable of receiving a fine polish, 
and of aclear uniform colour. It happens that calcareous 
stones of this description are found in great abundance in 
Bavaria: but, as the art becomes improved, there is every pros- 
pect of its being made applicable to stone of other descrip- 
tions. Slate, particularly thick slate, has been found to 
answer the purpose; and it seems not to be very difficult to 
adapt the process to baked earth, or toa stucco prepared for 
the occasion. Thickness in the material is an indispensable 
point, on account of the pressure to which it is exposed. 
The artist — by smoothing the stone, and moistening its 
surface with lated nitrous acid ; he then proceeds to sketch 





his subject on it with the pen or pencil: he must aceustom 
himeelf to press lightly, lest he should bend or break the point 
of the pencil: but this ‘habit is easily acquired, and the prac- 
tice of the art is by no means unpleasant. It is sometimes 
necesiary to use small pencils, such as those for taking minia~- 
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tures, and to make the strokes very fine, because otherwise the 
absorbing quality of the stone would spread them out to an 
improper breadth. The ink, being resinous, is found, when 
thoroughly dried on the stone, to stick so as not to admit of 
being rubbed out by a wet spunge; and the ink used for taking 
copies is not unlike common printing ink, but is more thick 
and compact. Some artists have tried the plan of working on 
the stone with hard instruments, as with the graver on copper, 
but hitherto with little success. 

We are next to say a few words on the manner of taking 
off impressions from the stone thus prepared. The press 
used is quite different from the common printing press, and 
consists of a hollow table with supporters at the one end, 
on which is placed a hand-roller; the table is covered 
with a frame, or chassis & tabatiére ; the stone is put in the 
hollow of the table, and, being firmly fixed, is wetted by ap- 
plying a quantity of water with a spunge. The next point is 
to make use of the printing ink ; that is, the ink which serves 
as a medium for communicating to the paper an impression of 
the letters or figures sketched on the stone. This is done by 
applying to the whole surface of the stone a roller. impreg- 
nated with the ink in question ; and the regalt is that an adhe- 
rence takes place only on the parts of the stone préviously 
touched with resinous ink by the artist: while on the parts 
which have been merely wetted the surface remains clean ard 
white. Paper fit for the purpose, and less moistened than 
that which is used for copper-plates, is now spread over 
the stone; the frame is then let down, a pressure of ten hun- 
dred weight is applied to it, the hand-roller is put in motion, 
and the sheet of paper is afterward drawn out by opening the 
frame. All this is done without changing the position of the 
stone, which however is wetted each time; and it is necessary 
to strike off at least a dozen copies before the effect will be 
satisfactory: after which the impressions become uniform and 
good. 

_ As to the advantages of lithography, the art may be said to 
consist in the power of imitating, or nearly imitating, ‘all that 
we at present.accomplish by printing or engraving ; and, if the 
execution be as yet inferior, it possesses a surprizing superio- 
rity in economy and expedition. The original sketch is made 
as easily as the ordinary work of a draughtsman ;. and copies 
are struck off almost as quickly as in copper-plate printing, and 
can be taken in much greater numbers from the same mate- 
rials: for it is said that at Munich 30,000 impressions have 
been struck off a single stone. Farther, the same stone may 
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be easily fitted by a new polish for receiving a new impression ; 
sothat one subject may be introduced on it after another ; and 
the expence of the artist, as far as it depends on the materials, 
may be reduced toa trifle. Again, it is perfectly easy to apply 
to a stone properly prepared the copy of an impression made 
previously either on copper or on another stone, which is done 
by merely taking an impression of the original on a sheet of 
paper, and putting it to the new stone. Hence the conve- 
nience of lithography in cases in which a great number of 
copies may be required in a short time; since every stone may 
have its press, and be worked at the rate of 5 or 600 impres- 
sions in a day. 

The persons likely to suffer in point of employment by the 
adoption of lithography are the engravers on copper : — nct 
the artists of talent who possess the means of improving on 
their original, and whose skill will still be in request whether 
ehtiplopal | on copper or on stone, but the mere mechanical en- 
gravers, who strictly copy whatever they see before them. 


Such is the substance of the official report by the Institute 
on this interesting discovery ; and, as in France an appeal is 
made to government on all new projects, the report was printed 
and transmitted tothe Minister of the Home Department, with 
a recommendation to encourage the lithographic art. The 

aper is sufficiently creditable to the erudition of M. Castelian : 
bat it is composed with a verbosity by no means favourable to 
the exposition of a process in which the shortest and plainest 
expressions ought to have been studied. The reader at first 
imagines that the whole is clearly elucidated, but,on examin- 
ing and endeavouring to fix the process on his’memory, he 
becomes aware of much vagueness and prolixity on the part of 
the reporter. The latter, too, gives evident tokens of partiality 
to the art, perhaps to the artist on whose merits he was called 
to express an opinion. He allows that lithography succeeds 
best when the objects sketched are few and simple: but he makes 
no admission ofits inferiority in point of beauty to copper-plate, 
although that inferiority is sufficiently apparent from the spe- 
cimens circulated with this document. An acknowlegement 
to that effect ought by all means to have been made, and 
would not have been likely to prove detrimental to the patron- 


age of an art as yet in its infancy, and evidently susceptible 
of rapid improvement. 
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Art. III. Histoire del’ Origine, des Progrés, et dela Décadence, &c.,; 
é.e. History of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of the Factions which 

' agitated France from July 14. 1789, to the final Abdication of 

' Bonaparte. By JoserpH LAVALLEE, formerly Captain of Infan- 

: 2! and Chief of Division in the Grand Chancery of the Legion 
of Honour ; Perpetual Secretary of the Philotechnic Society at 
Paris; Member of the Academies of Dijon, Nancy, &c. &c. 
3 Vols. 8vo. pp. 1194. 11. 7s. Boards. Murray, London. 


AT™ all the productions which have been called forth on 

this and the other side of the Channel by the French Re- 
volution, the public are still at a loss for a faithful and impar- 
tial record of its most interesting transactions. A time, how- 
ever, is now approaching, at which we may expect several of 
the surviving actors in this political tragedy to consign to writ- 
ing the facts within their knowlege; secure, as they may soon 
consider themelves, from the resentment of those whose con- 
duct they find it necessary to arraign. Nearly all the early 
revolutionists have paid the debt of nature; and their imperial 
successor, though not driven from the scene of existence, can 
never be expected to resume the possession of power. We 
are therefore justified in looking ere long for various memoirs, 
or historical sketches, in the style of the * Assemblée Consti- 
tuante” by the unfortunate Rabaud de St. Etienne ; even if the 
desire of passing their remaining years in tranquillity should 
induce the veterans of the Revolution, we allude to such 
men as Sieyes and Carnot, to reserve their narratives until they 
can appear in the shape of posthumous publications. 

In the mean time, the work of M. Lava Ltée is highly de- 
serving of notice ; being composed by a person evidently un- 
connected with party, desirous of communicating truth to 
the world, and placed several times in situations that gave him 
access to confidential intelligence. ‘ I was induced,’ he says, 
‘to print my book in England, because the public of that 
kingdom have many mistaken notions respecting the French 
Revolution. They have had no correct knowlege .of facts in 
several of the leading events, and have consequently been mis- 
led in reasoning on the motives and conduct of my country- 
men. I had long withholden from my own view the notes in 
my possession relative to these distressing transactions: but 
I have now revised them, and given them to the world, in the 
hope of removing a corner of the veil which has hitherto 
concealed the truth.’ Under,these circumstances, we shall 
be induced to discuss at considerable length the merits of 
M. LavaLLér’s narrative ; the style of which will be found 
highly animated and attractive, although by no means free from 
those excentricities which so often disfigure the literary works 
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of our Gallic neighbours. We shall first present our readers 
with aseries of extracts illustrating the great events of the 
Revolution, in their chronological ‘idee : ; following up the 
whole with our observations on “the merits of the book as a con- 
tribution to the historical stores of the age. 

M. LavaLtvér is too‘ardent a writer to trouble himself about 
a methodical division of his work into chapters, or even to make 
out a table of contents: but his volumes are begun and ended 
with some regard to the leading features of his} narrative, and 
embrace i espectively the following periods : 


Vol. I. From the meeting of the Assemblée Constituante in 


May, 1789, to the meeting of the National Convention in 
September, 1792. 


Vol. II. From September, 1792, to the installment of the 
Executive Directory in October, 1795. 


Vol. III. From October, 1795, to the final abdication of 
Bonaparte after the battle of Waterloo. 


The French Court before the Revolution. —‘ Louis XVI: would 
have been an excellent monarch in peaceable times, but was not 
gifted with the foresight that was necessary.in a state in which the 
nes of novelty was the prevailing passion of the people. He was 
circumspect in his amusements, siinple in his taste, and steady in 
the affections of his heart: but the feelings common to the middle 
class of society seemed to pervade his mind; and his good-natured 
simplicity of manners exposed him not a little to the malignant 
sneers and sarcasms of his more refined subjects. Although in- 
diffetent to the fine arts, he was anxious to promote the mecha- 
nical trades, and even niade some of them his favourite occupa- 
tion; and though, when at the theatre, he seemed insensible to 
the beauties of Racine and Corneille, he disdained not to bestow 
his approbation on the broad humour of Bordier and Volange. 
He was tond of the sports of the field, but was little addicted te 
play; not absolutely insusceptible of the beauties of literature, 
but totally subservient to the opinions of his clergy, whose judg- 
ment, on literary as well as all other subjects, he was too pious to 
question. -He was regular in his attendance at council, where, 
however, he seldom spoke, and never expressed a decided opinion ; 
he retained his ministers less from esteem than to save himself 
the trouble of chusing others; he appeared to have little feel- 
ing, but was never guilty of any act of cruelty; he was more 
willing to give in charity than kind in his manner of bestowing it ; 
he seldom praised, but he never blamed; he willingly listened to 
any advice given to him, but, always indecisive, he not unfre- 
quently adhered to the worst that was offered: he was quick in 
comprehending an argument, but surprizingly slow in coming to 
a resolution. Such was Louis XVI., a good father, brother, and 


husband ; and he would likewise have been a faithful friend, were it 
the destiny of kings to have any friendships. He had many more 
qualities belonging to royalty in the heart than in the head; we 
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he would have been the best of all possible monarchs for. France 
if he had succeeded Louis XIV., while, on the other hand,. he was 
the least proper for her as the successor of Louis XV. 

‘ Without being on bad terms with him, the princes. of his 
family did not see much of him, and he was consequently not 
always aware of. their conduct. With respect to Monsieur, (the 
present King,) this was of little consequence, because his taste for 
literature disposed him to a life of complete retirement. Living 
tranquilly at the Palace of the Luxemburg, a few men. of distin- 
guished abilities were the partners of his pursuits and studies ; 
and court-intrigues were seldom known to disturb this quiet 
asylum. From this society sprang the denomination of the party, 
or, as it is expressed in French, *‘ Faction des Philosophes,’’ which 
was subsequently applied to Monsieur and his friends.. The 
Count D’ Artois, younger, and of a more ardent character, was a 
Frenchman in all the force of the word. Adorned with the graces 
of youth, profuse in his expences, dignified in his manners, affable 
in his address, fickle in his attachments, always the prince in his 
friendships. but often the democrat in his amours, pleasure 
formed the business of his life, and politics were far from his 
theughts. He pursued his course of gaiety, followed by a brilliant 
assemblage of young noblemen, who were agreeable ministers to his 
frivolous.pleasures ; and by a swarm. of those petits maitres whose 
empty minds treated affairs of state as they would discuss a change 
of fashion, and who thought that they saw all France in their 
grooms.and coachmen. His court was a counterpart in: many in- 
stances to that of the Queen. ‘This august Princess made a 
point of collecting around her all those ladies whose illustrious 
birth, and above all whose personal qualities, rendered them worthy 
of being her companions; all men, likewise, who were distin~ 
guished by birth, talents, and a facility in those agreeable trifles 
which are indispensable in French society, found an easy access to 
this circle. . It might have been thought that pleasure formed the 
only motive to existence in this brilliant court: but it was a focus 
of political schemes ; and it was in the heart of this temple of 
luxury and pleasure that the Queen, hiding carefully from every 
eye the extent of her power, governed both her husband and his 
kingdom. The people complained of nothing but the enormity of 
her expence: they could not see through her political manceuvres ; 
amd the consequence was that they remained unconscious of 
several of the Jatent springs of the Revolution. 

‘ Other sentiments, views, and interests prevailed at the Palais 
Royal. The old Duke of Orléans was lately dead ; and his son, 
heir to his immense wealth, was destined to possess likewise by his 
marriage the splendid fortune of the house of Penthiévre: but his 
father’s eyes were scarcely closed ere the sordid avarice of his 
character became apparent to the.world. A youth of licentious- 
ness consumed in the society of courtezans, and in clandestine 
excesses of the most degrading description, gave serious warning of 
the absence of all good principle in the mind of this Prince, and 
of his early disposition to a life of depravity. Some trading spe- 
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culations, such as the enormous. buildings on the site of the 
“ Quinze Vingts,” (the Hospital for the Blind at Paris, ) and those of 
the inclosure of the Palais Royal, betrayed in him a love of money 
that was unsuitable to his rank : his timid conduct in the naval action 
off Ushant (July 1778) had weakened his little remaining reputa- 
tion; and the indifference which he shewed with regard to the 
personal insult offered to his sister, the Duchess of Bourbon, com- 
pletely alienated from him the affections of all thoses who possessed 
either delicacy or moral principle. Unfortunately, people of this 
description form but a small proportion of the society of large 
cities ; and a wealthy prince, however corrupt, will always find a 
number of ‘partizans. Monsieur D’Orléans was tall and well 
shaped; and, though his bloated countenance gave too evident a 
conviction of the debauchery of his life, the character of his 
features was prepossessing and agreeable. He shewed himself 
frequently in the streets of Paris on foot, and was in genefal eas 

of access ; and these popular manners, whether natural or affected, 
had the effect of pleasing the multitude. He went frequently to 
England, and appeared to partake with his countrymen in all that 
partiality which then existed for English fashions. At that period, 
our philosophical authors wrote much in praise of the English 
constitution, and in this they judged well ; — at that period, also, 
the ladies, and petits mattres, (beings more effeminate than women, ) 


carried their rage for English modes so far as to injure the’ 


manufactures of their own country. As M. D’Orléans so often 
visited England, he must be un homme sublime, un homme ad- 
mirable. The truth was, that Monsieut D’Orléans liked England 
but not the English: the wisdom of their laws was to him of little 
importance: but the facility with which he escaped observation in 


so vast a city as London rendered it to him a most agreeable 
residence.’ 


Such were the feeble and discordant characters of that 
court, which was destined to experience a shock that would: 


have overturned the firmest throne in Europe. We pass over 


the well-meant discussions of the first Assembly, so universally 
known by.the designation of Assemblée Constituante, and pro- 
ceed to an account of the gradual formation of one of the 
most potent engines in the whole machinery of the Revolution, 
the Jacobin Club. ‘The hall of the National Assembly was 
situated only a few steps from the Convent of the Jacobins, in 
the Rue Saint Honoré ; and several deputies on the popular 
side were desirous of obtaining a point of meeting, where, on 
those evenings in which no public debate took place, they could 
be sure of assembling, and concerting together the propo- 
sitions that were to be made on the next day. For this pur- 


pose, they fixed on the library of the Jacobin convent, and 


so far nothing could be more fair or direct than their proceed- 


ings: but they brought insensibly with them to these meetings 
several of their friends who did not belong to the Assembly, 
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in whom the desire of being admitted was extremely natural, 
since it enabled them to hear the most important affairs of 
state discussed by men of the most splendid abilities, and speak- 
ing their sentiments fairly because they felt secure in the 
company of their friends. The society soom became extremely 
numerous; its sittings were transferred from the Library to 
the Church of the Favabins' and constant applications were 
made for admission to a seat among “the Friends of the Con- 
stitution,” in the same way as they would have been for a seat in 
the Academy. The French are great talkers; some of these 
intruders hazarded an opinion; they were heard, and in per- 
mitting this the regular members committed a great mistake. 
Speakers soon multiplied, the debates became noisy, and it 
was found necessary to organize the society on a regular plan. 
They took for their model the “ Constituent Assembly,” and 
had therefore their President, their Secretaries, their Tribune, 
and all the other appendages of their prototype. The different 
Departments, always dose imitators of Paris, soon esta- ' 
blished their Assemblies of * Friends of the Constitution,” and 
a regular correspondence was opened with the parent-society. 
The consequence was the formation of committees, and a suc- 
cession of official reports, denunciations, and decrees ; in short, 
the creation of a new power to rival or rather to controul the 
legislature. ‘The society at Paris had moreover their journal- 
ists; and their deliberations were given with authority, forming, 
if not finished laws, at least the rough materials of laws. The 
different provincial deputations arriving at Paris were all ex- 
pected to appear before this formidable body; and military 
men, civil functionaries, magistrates, and administrators, 
came to solicit its protection. A person could no longer shew 
himself at the bar of the National Assembly without his 
of Jacobinism ; to disdain it became a ground of proscription, 
and often the first step towards the scaffold. Such were the ori- 
gin, progress, and administration of the Jacobins ; who held 
in their power even that Convention whose yoke was so cruelly 
felt not only by France but by Europe. ha 
‘ Robespierre soon became the mainespring and leader of the 
Jacobins. Indignant at his insignificance in the Constituent 
Assembly, dreading lest his consequence should be again absorbed — 
in that of the Girondists, impatient to make a figure in spite of the 
disadvantages of nature, which had denied him the recommendations | 
of person, talents, and even of courage, he was a republican in the — 
same sense as Cromwell; selfish passions rendered him the enemy 
of the true republicans, and indifferent to every thing but his own | 
aggrandizement. Speaking incessantly, heavily, and coldly, on the _ 
virtue of the people, the rights of the people, and the dangers of — 
the people, he rested his elevation on a system of opposition, and 
Hh 4 a sort 
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a sort of patriotic Pyrrhonism, which doubted or professed to doubt 
the ‘sincerity of all men, and interpreted calumniously all their 
words and actions. He brought himself forwards and rose to 
power by feigning to detect deceit every where, by creating every 
day fresh alarms, and by convincing the people that he was the only 


. céntinel who watched! sincerely over their interests, and the only 


one of their defenders who was deserving of belief. 

* His principal tool in the Assembly was Couthon, a native of 
Auvergne, and ‘one of the most cruel of men, although his look 
excited interest and even compassion. Totally deprived by palsy 
of the use of his limbs, he was brought in arms to the Hall of 
Assembly, where he was placed on benches covered with the 
softest cushionsf seated on which he received the homage and 
attention of his numerous confederates. Tranquillity seemed to 
rest on his brow, and a seducing smile was never absent from his 
lips. When he spoke, a solemn silence reigned around him ; and 
honey seemed to cover the gall and wormwood which distilled 
from: his mouth. Never did any one talk more soothingly of 
the charms of discord, with greater sensibility of the advantages 
of pillage, or with more melting tenderness of the blessing of 
cutting each other’s throats. Mimicking Cato in the senate and 
Socrates at home, he was a living emblem of Tigellinus under the 
mantle of Epictetus. | 

‘ Out of doors, the grand officer of Robespierre was Danton ; a 
man of athletic stature, factious by disposition, and constitution- 
ally voluptuous and indolent: but active from reflection, pouring 
forth the torrent of his, eloquence only on great occasions, never 
openly flattering the people, but seducing them by the power of 
a single word, inflaming them by a look, or frightening them by 
his silence. Dreaded by the court, the legislature, and the 
Jacobins, dreaded even by the master whose arfogant vizier he 
was, and ruling with haughtiness the departmental council over 
which he presided, he marched on, preceded by terror, advancing 
towards power with the ferocity of Marius and the cold-blooded 
a | of Sylla. 

‘ The Girondists.—This party had for its leaders the celebrated 
men deputed to the Assembly by the department of the Gironde. 
Vergniaux, Guadet, and Gensonné were the most distinguished of 
them: they were men remarkable for their information, and for 

brilliant eloquence which nature had bestowed on them all ; 
though marked in each by very different qualities. Vergniauxr 
had the rare talent of delivering his discourses ex tempore, or after 
very little study; his logic was perfect, his diction pure and unaf- 
fected, and he might have spoken for hours without incurring the 
danger of fatiguing his audience. He more frequently addressed 
the passions, however, than the judgment ; and, when once he had 
roused them, he became bold in his appeals, terrible in his impre- 
cations, and gained from the enthusiasm of the moment a parti- 
cipation or a consent which a more sober judgment would have 
refused him. Inaccessible to fear, and careless of the disapproba- 
tion, the murmurs, and even the fury of the opposite party, 
nothing 
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nothing checked his presence of mind ; he watched for the return 
of silence, seized his opportunity with address, and, thundering 
forth his accustomed eloquence, he never failed to conquer. — 
Guadet, less of an orator, less persuasive in argument, more un- 
certain in his plans, and loose in his reasoning, was accused of 
being more violent than steady: his favourite weapons were the 
bitterest sarcasm, and the most crucl irony. Miserable were the 
men whom he had doomed to ridicule; pitiless of the van- 
quished, he pursued them ever afterward with the lash of his satire. 
— Gensonné, always serious and moderate, undertook a question 
and followed it carefully step by ‘step; examined it in all its 
bearings, and, in thus multiplying his ideas on the subject, threw 
his opponents into irresolution ; when, perceiving the moment of 
their doubt, he gradually brought them over to his opinion, though 
it was not always correct. Uniformly calm in his expressions, he 
never called to his aid either prejudices or predilections, and 
never appeared desirous of triumphing except by the force of 
truth. 

‘ Such were these extraordinary men, whose ultimate success 
would have been less doubtful had they condescended to take 
pains in seeking favour with the people. They received into their 
patty both Brissot and Condorcet: Brissot, who was nursed in 
Anglo-American principles; and Condorcet, who had been dis- 
tinguished by literary fame, but who was astonished to find him- 
self suddenly an actor on a theatre so foreign to the system of his 
philosophy.’ 


We now come to the Jnsurrection of 20 June, 1792..— 
This popular movement, which fortunately ended without 


bloodshed, was one of the earliest attempts of the revolu- 
tionary desperadoes to overawe the National Assembly and 


overturn the throne. It seemed to take place without any 


immediate motive. All at once, at an early hour in the 
morning, the lower classes inhabiting the extensive suburb of 
St. Antoine collected, took up arms, and marched towards 
the Assembly. The Girondists, who then formed the ma- 
jority, but were certainly strangers to this extraordinary 
movement, allowed the insurgents to enter the hall; when 
the orator of this Plebeian assemblage presented a petition 
couched in moderate terms, and concluded by merely asking 
leave for his brethren to defile through the hall. This being 
forthwith granted, the passage lasted several hours, and was 
marked by no other irregularity than a few apostrophes from 
the females who were interspersed among the insurgents, to 
those members of the Assembly (chiefly Girondists) whom 
they considered as remiss in forwarding the decrees that were 
adverse to the court. From the hall of the Assembly, this 
long column marched to the Tuileries, ascended the stair-- 
cases, passed the anti-chambers, and entered even the royal 
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apartments. ‘The King had sent away his guards, and even 
his attendants, with the exception of a few on whom he 
could rely as likely to act with discretion under circumstances 
of provocation. The popular orator presented to him a petition _ 
couched in a style of much more vehemence than that which 
he had delivered to the Assembly, and demanding that the 
King should withdraw his veto from the decree passed against 
the priests. Louis replied in a mild but dignified tone; 
studiously avoiding to irritate the people, but restraining at | 
the same time any indication of fear. One of these uncouth 
titioners had the assurance to take the Jacobin cap from his 
ead, and to hand it over to his sovereign, who did not hesi- 
tate to put it on for a few minutes. The angry effusions of the 
people, however, were directed less against the King than the 
Queen, who at first remained in the interior of her apartments, 
but, on hearing that Madame Elizabeth had been mistaken for | 
her, and was thus exposed to reproaches, came forwards and 
presented herself: to the crowd. Struck with so great an 
instance of courage and confidence, they forbore their intended 
insults, and retired. By this time, a deputation from the 
Assembly came up to induce the multitude to disperse, but 
they continued round the palace till the evening, when their 
favourite Petion, Mayor of Paris, addressed to them a few. 
words exactly in the style adapted to Frenchmen: “ People,” 
he cried, ‘‘ you have shewn yourselves worthy of your cha- 
racter; you have preserved all your dignity in the midst of 
the most trying circumstances ; no excesses have dishonoured 
your sublime movements. Have patience, and be assured | 
that your voice has been heard. Night is coming on; and her~ 
shade might cover the attempts of the ill-designed, who might 
glide into your ranks. People, I desire you to withdraw, , 
4 ( peuple, retiref tot.)” ‘The multitude obeyed, and in a few 
, minutes the apartments of the court and the neighbourhood of 
the Tuileries were freed from these unwelcome intruders, and - 
restored to a state of silence and solitude. 

What, then, are we to suppose to have been the motives of 
an assemblage effected with so much exertion, involving ‘a ’ 
loss of time to so many thousands, and ending, after all, in 
nothing? It can be explained only as a project of the Jacobins 
to bring the lower orders into contact with the court ; with the 
hope that the indignation of the guards or royal servants 
would lead first to altercation and eventually to acts of vio- 


lence; which ae terminate in a general conflict, and inyelve 
the death or abdication of the monarch. This nefarious 


scheme was for a time at least prevented by the judicious - 
moderation of Louis and the inherent good nature of the ” 


people 
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people themselves; who were strangers to the dark designs of 
their ringleaders, and whose resentment fell to the ground 
on seeing that no measures were taken to oppose them. 

The 10th of August.—The sanguinary ustnagomues of Paris, 
however, were not to be discouraged by the failure of a first 
attempt; and, towards the end of July, the metropolis was. 
again filled with rumours of insurrection. The leaders, on 
this occasion were Danton, Hebert, Fabre d Eglantine, and 
many others who were destined to the scaffold as soon as their 
crimes should cease to be necessary to Robespierre ; together 
with a few, such as Collot d’Herbois and Billaud de Varennes, 
whose fate it was to survive for a season their hypocritical 
associate. ‘I'he day of explosion, originally fixed for the first 
of August, was postponed to the sixth, and eventually to the 
tenth. The Girondists were apprized of the intended insur- 
rection ; and, having endeavoured in vain to prevent it, they 
conceived, with their ordinary confidence, that they might 
manage to render it subservient to the disgrace of the Jacobins 
and the promotion of their own views. The court, on the 
other hand, had no resource except in the fidelity of the 
guards, and in the adoption of a measure which secured for 
an interval the preservation not of the authority but the lives 
of the royal family. 


‘ Early in the morning, Reederer hastened to the Tuileries, and 
urged the King to review the regiments near him; Petion also 
came: but his person was immediately secured by the Jacobins, 
and it was resolved to retain him as a hostage: till the Assembly, — 
informed of his danger, instantly issued a decree requiring his im- 
mediate presence at the bar, which produced his release. The 
review of the guards only added to the disquietude of the King; 
the looks and expressions addressed to him by the mob were 
alarming ; and, suddenly taking his resolution, he departed to seek 
safety in the Assembly, followed by the Queen, his sister, daughter, 
and son. The Queen, in going down the great staircase, was 
heard calling to him to mount on horseback: but he was deaf to 
her intreaties, and made his way on foot through the crowd, loaded 
with the grossest abuse, and the fearful cries of “ La mort, la 
mort,’’ continually sounding in his ear. He was preceded b | 
Reederer, with several members of the Assembly; and his guards . 
were seen pushing the crowd gently back when they sought to 
press too much on him. The Assembly had sent a deputation to 
meet him, and he entered their hall. At the sight of this monarch, 
whose youth was blighted by sorrow, at the sight of his illustrious 
consort, of their unfortunate family, and of the infant Prince 
whom a grenadier carried in his arms, a respectful- commiseration 
imposed silence on the fiercer passions: so much misery seemed 
awful. The King placed himself at the side of the President 
( Vergniauz), and addressed the Assembly with composure. ‘a Gen- 
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tlemen,” said he, ‘I come here to prevent a great crime. I shalf 
always feel my liberty secure among the representatives of the 
nation: I shall remain among you during the day.” Vergniauz re- 
plied, ‘ Sire, the National Assembly knows its duty; it regards as 
most precious the maintenance of the constituted authorities. 
We will remain firm at our post, and are prepared even to die 
there.” | 
‘ The news of the King’s retreat to the Assembly was soon known 
in all parts of Paris, and the confidential emissaries of the conspirators 
hastened to announce.it to Danton. His first emotion on learning: 
it was to call out, ‘ All is lost;’’ an expression heard by very 
few persons, and to understand which it is necessary to explain: 
the culpable grounds on which the hopes of the conspirators. 
rested. They had determined on the dethronement of the King, 
erhaps even on his death: but they did not chuse that this latter 
event should be effected either by assassination, which would have 
rendered their names odious to the world, or by the scaffold, 
which indeed they were by no means certain of being able to pre- 
pare for him. ‘They knew the compassionate cast of his character, 
but flattered themselves that, supported by the advice which he 
would not fail te receive under the existing circumstances, he 
would not hesitate to sacrifice his repugnance to bloodshed; in- 
short, that he would shew himself foremost in battle, and there 
either be put to death, or, if defeated, be forced to fly. If he 
perished, they might impute his death to the chance of war, and 
they then remained innocent of this atrocious crime: if he fled, 
it was then he himself who had renounced the throne; he 
would be accused of fighting against his people, and for this. 
single act would be declared unworthy to reign; while they would 
be justified in the eyes of France and of all nations. ‘They would. 
then have asserted that the people had revolted against that perfi-.. 
dious despotism which he had endeavoured to support by an armed: 
force, and that the will of the Almighty had declared itself against 
him. The step taken by the King destroyed all their calculations ; 
all that they imagined to be decided remained doubtful; and thus 
the exclamation of Danton is very naturally explained. It is easy 
to cause a tumult among the people for once, but it cannot be done 
often ; when their heads cool, reason begins to re-assume its em- 
pire, and they are backward to lend themselves to new enterprizes.’ 


Those who have visited France since the Revolution have 
been struck with the intimacy that occasionally subsisted be- 
tween men of undoubted purity and the revolutionary dema- 
gogues: as well as with the important fact that many of the 
atter were led, almost gradually and imperceptibly, from 
one stage of depravity to another. It has long been re- 
marked of Barrere, “ quwil néiait pas né méchant ;” and we 
have heard a similar qualification of Bonaparte’s violence, 
from a quarter which in other respects was sufficiently dis- 
posed to condemn him. The following passage from M. La- 


VALLEE will afford our readers a farther example of the kind, 
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in the-case of 2 man who became, in the progress of time, 
one-of the most sanguinary instruments of Jacobin tyranny. | 


‘ Being engaged on military duty, like all other citizens, I was 
corporal of my section, and on guard, in the night between the 
gth and roth of August. About cight o’clock in the morning of 
the roth, the officer of the post gave me a sealed note, with an 
order to carry it to Danton, who lived in the Cour de Commerce, 
section of the Cordeliers. He sent for me into his room, and re- 
quested me to wait till he had written an answer. . He was still 
writing, when a man entered whom I never saw but this once, and 
told him the news of the King’s retreat. ‘ All is lost”? was, as I 
have stated above, his first words: but, much as I was astonished 
at this sentence, 1 took care not to let my observation of it appear. 
Danion desired to know how all this had taken place; then tore 
the letter which he had begun, wrote another, sealed it, gave it to 
me, and I returned to my station. 

‘ I refrained from mentioning to any one what I had overheard : 
the terror which “had already begun to.prevail caused .a painful 
mistrust in the minds of all men, the necessity for which was but 
too apparent: but this expression remained deeply engraven on 
my memory. Jt was not till many months afterward that, happen- 
ing to be téte a téte with Collot d’ Herbois, after the death of Dan- 
ton, I mentioned this exclamation, and he explained the meaning 
of this enigma in the manner already related. It is well known 
that ‘Collot was for a Tong time an actor, and the author of various 
dramatic works ; and that he had belonged to the Theatre of Bour- 
deaux for several years previous to the Revolution. The infantry- 
regiment of Bretagne, in which I had the honour of serving, was 
quartered at Bourdeaux, and it was there that I became acquainted 
with Collot d’Herbois. We were nearly of the same age, and 
united by a similarity of taste on literary subjects; and his mode 
of living at that time bearing little resemblance to the forbidding 
austerity which he affected afterward in his republican character, 
I became intimate with him, and rendered him some services. 
Our professions calling us to different climates, we were long sepa- 
rated, but without ceasing to correspond. The Revolution brought 
him to Paris, where he called to visit me at a time when he was far 
from foreseeing the destiny that awaited him. I asked him for 
some money which I had lent him; he replied, laughing, that the 
loans of friendship were never repaid, and | thought no more _of the 
debt. In the course of this work, it becomes my duty as an his- 
torian to describe the part which he acted ; as a Frenchman, I must 
lament his conduct, and abhor the man: but, as an individual, I 
cannot have the baseness to be silent respecting what he did for 
me. The decree for the expulsion of the nobles affected me; 
Collot d’ Herbois was then at the summit of his power; and, with- 
out any solicitation, he sent me a requisition which was doubtless 
the means of saving my life.’ | | 

We take this opportunity of filling up the outline-of the 
personal history of M. Lavatufe, He did not rise: higher 
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in the army than tlie rank of captain, having been deterred 

from following up his profession, partly by the disorders of 

the Revolution, and partly by his attachment to the pacific 

pursuits of literature. Being acquainted with several leading 

characters, he receiyed more thar{ one literary appointment 

in Paris, (Vol. i. p. 148.; Vol. iii. p. 59.) and became known 

to the world by different works, the principal of which was 

a history of the Inquisition, published in 1809 and reported 

in our Ixiid volume. He would have remained in the tranquil! 

enjoyment of his appointments at Paris, had not the undue 

rigour of the well-known Abbé de Pradt, on the occasion of a 

; few days’ absence beyond his term of leave, obliged him to 

emigrate, and even to remain out of his native country ; after 

which he lived in England. Adverting to his situation among 

us, he expresses gratitude for the general conduct of our 

countrymen, but complains of certain individuals, as manifest- — ) 

ing a want of liberality in literary communications; a beha- | 
viour, he says, (Vol. iii. p. 449.) by no means proper 
towards moi philosophe, moi étranger, moi récommendable aussi. 
In point of political feeling, M. Lava.ée is a decided revolu- 
tionist, but one of the liberal school; detesting the tyranny of 
the Jacobins, and condemning the usurpation of Bonaparte : 
but impressed, on the other hand, with a mortal dread of the 
pernicious effects of the influence of the clergy and the noblesse 
under a Bourbon government. He is an Anti-Anglican, so 
far‘as to believe that our government has never omitted an 
opportunity of bringing mischief on France: but he disclaims 
a variety of invidious charges made against us, and particu- 
larly (Vol. iii. p. 211.) that of our having participated in the 
project of destroying Bonaparte at the end of the year 1800 by 
the machine infernale. Without entering at any length into 
the detail of military matters, he evidently exults at the for- 
mer triumphs of his countrymen, and has always a convenient 
palliative to throw over their defeats. He is, in fact, a fair 
specimen of the great majority of the revolutionist-party, as 
they at present exist in France; with this difference, that the 
time which has elapsed since the publication of his book has 
had a considerable effect in dispelling their fears, and in at- 

taching them to their present rulers. 

Ascendancy of the Jacobins. — After the failure of the 1oth 
of August, this sanguinary party despaired of accomplishing 
the King’s death by insurrection or open violence, and deter- 
mined to place their reliance on a public trial. With this 
view, it was necessary to excite terror, by every possible 
means, in the minds both of those who were to be his judges 
and of all who might still feel disposed to cling to the unfor- 
10* tunate 
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tunate_monarch. ‘The funeral-service of those popular com- 
batants who had fallen on the roth of August was celebrated 
by torch-light, with a mournful splendour; a new court of 
judges (a suitable precursor to the revolutionary tribunal) 
was appointed for the trial of the adherents of royalty; the 
statues of the old kings throughout Paris, even those of 
Henry IV., were thrown down; and the prisons were filled 
with a number of priests and other royalists, suddenly arrested 
by the police in nocturnal visits. All these measures, parti- 
cularly the last, were preparatory to the dreadful massacres of 
September; in which, by the instigation of Danton and Robe- 
spierre, with the concurrence of the base Commune or magis- 
tracy of Paris, and amid the amazement of the major part of 
the National Assembly, bands of assassins made their way 
into the prisons, and inflicted death on their helpless inhabit- 
ants. We pass over these scenes of horror, and the -not less 
affecting details of the last moments of the King, which our 
readers have had occasion to peruse at considerable length in 
our notice of the lately published memoir of Abbé Edgeworth. 
Suffice it to say that the Jacobins proceeded from one act of 
usurpation to another, until, in the succeeding May, (1793,) 
it became necessary for the Girondists either to bend their 
necks to the yoke or to make a final effort for deliverance. 
They prevailed on the Assembly, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
to appoint the “ Commission of Twelve,” which was com- 
posed of its most eminent members, and empowered to 
arrest all disturbers of the public peace: but the. Jacobins 
soon found means to make the Commission suspected by the 
people, and set every engine at work to accomplish a fresh 
insurrection. In the morning of the thirty-first of May, the 
magistracy of Paris, now completely devoted to the Jacobins, 
caused the alarm bells (tocsim) to be rung throughout the 
city, and large bodies of armed workmen were marched 
towards the National Assembly. They were instructed to 
call out for the abolition of the *‘ Commission of Twelve,” 
and the arrest of all the leading members of the Girondist 
party. The danger was imminent: but, by a mixture of 
moderation and firmness, the majority of the Assembly found 
means to send the people home without actual violence. On 
the next day, however, the revolutionary incendiaries spread 
themselves anew through the suburbs, and stimulated the 
lower classes to a second attempt, by an assurance that 
the effort of the morrow should be final, and would accomplish 
the salvation of the country. A vanguard of desperadoes 
under the command of Henrioé, a notorious Jacobin, advanced 
at ten in the morning towards the hall of the Assembly, — 

they 
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they surrounded with their cannon. It was in vain that 
the majority of that body came out and shewed themselves to 
the people; they were desired to return, and pass an im- 
mediate decree for the surrender of the traitors. Robespierre 
and his cold-blooded associate Couthon now broke silence, 
and demanded the arrest of nearly thirty of the most eminent 
members of the Girondists, by name, beginning with Lanjuinais 
and Vergniaux. The Assembly paused long before it sanc- 
tioned: this act of violence: but at last, whether from intimi- 
dation or from the introduction of men who were not members, 
an apparent majority was obtained, and the dreadful decree 
was issued. The people now retired to their homes; and 
most of the accused deputies were put under arrest at their 
dwellings, from which they were afterward transferred to 
prison. A few, like Lanjuinais, were concealed by their 
friends; and the remnant, escaping to Caen in Normandy, 
made a spirited but unavailing effort to rouse their country- 
men to their assistance. The Jacobins by these manoeuvres 
obtained a decided majority in the Assembly, and proceeded 
in their career of sanguinary decrees. 


‘ Paris, however, was now to be the scene of a most unexpected 
event, and mankind was to be delivered from one of its most cruel 
scourges. Why were such great blessings to be the consequence 
of an action contrary alike to the dictates of morality and those of 
religion? At Rome, Charlotte Corday would have been immortal- 
ieed : but her’s was a character congenial neither to our climate nor 
toourage. This young and beautiful woman was a native of Caen, 
where her family lived respected and in easy circumstances ; and 
she was adored by her father, whose house she superintended with 
the utmost care. Her education had been sedulously pursued ; 
and among other objects she had become much attached to the 
study of History, a branch of reading from which she had 
imbibed a love of independence, which the principles circulated 
during the French Revolution had greatly increased. Liberty and 
the Republic were dear to her: but she saw them only on their 
fair side ; and, deceived by the glowing and frequently fallacious 
reasoning employed by historians in pourtraying antient times and 
characters, she was impatient of all that was at variance with her 
idea of republican virtue. The name of. Marat, and the accounts 
of his audacious and criminal ambition, which had reached her, pre-. 
sented to her imagination the idea of an insolent Tribune, who evi- 
dently caressed the people with the hope of subjugating them; his 
death, therefore, she thought, could alone save France, and would 
crown with glory the generous and self-devoted individual who 
should sancanlieh it. Whenthe banished deputies of the Gironde 
sought shelter at Caen, she saw in them the disciples of Cato; and 
the part which Marat had acted.in determining their disastrous fate 
completed the delirium of her imagination. Mistress of her own 
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actions, she carefully hid her secret from every person, and her 
habitual cheerfulness never failed her for an instant. She feigned 
a desire to visit England, in order to go to Paris without exciting 
suspicion ; her serenity never abandoned her a moment during the 
journey ; and the charms of her conversation delighted those who 
travelled with her. She spent the first day of her arrival at Paris 
in executing some commissions with which her friends had charged 
her. On the next day, she went to the Palais Royal ; and, entering 
a cutler’s shop, she chose from among a number of knives the one 
which she thought was most proper for her purpose, and carried it 
away with the utmost composure. She then procured a person 
to conduct her to Marat’s house ; and, not obtaining admittance, 
she wrote to him a note requesting an interview, in order to 
inform him, she said, of the unfortunate events which desolated 
the republic, and created such uneasiness in the town of Caen. 
The rest of the day she passed in perfect composure, conversing 
much with her hostess, but carefully avoiding a reference to an 
political matter. At night, she went tranquilly to bed, and slept 
rofoundly. Early in the next morning, she returned to Marat’s 
ouse, where the servants again refused her access: but Marat 
himself, hearing her, ordered her to be admitted. He had just 
come out of the bath. The conversation began by discussing the 
conduct of the banished deputies then in Caen; and Marat, 
under great irritation, took his tablets to write the detail of the 
circumstances with which she had furnished him, exclaiming 
fiercely, ‘‘ They shall soon meet their chastisement.”? ‘* Your’s,”’ 
she replied, “‘ is prepared,”’ and instantly plunged the knife into 
his body. He uttered ashriek, and expired. She might have made 
her escape with ease, but she did not move a step. The room 
was soon filled with people, but her calmness stopped the im- 
precations about to be poured on her by the friends of the 
monster. A guard of soldiers arrived, and proposed to put her in 
chains. ‘I will follow you freely,” she said: ‘‘ reserve your fetters 
for crimes ; innocence has no need of them.” She then accompanied 
the guard. Inavery few hours, the death of Marat was known in 
all parts of Paris: but the terror which his name carried with it 
was such that people dared not communicate the news otherwise 
than in whispers ; — a great people dared not to speak openly of an 
event which the courage of a young woman had effected. Neither 
the sight of the prison, nor her confinement in it, deprived her for 
a moment of tranquillity : calm when with the jailor, calm at her 
examination, calm before her Judges, she attempted not to hide 
the least circumstance of theevent. Chauwveau Lagarde was officially 
appointed to defend her ; and he spoke of the crime committed as 
being the self-devotion of a soul strongly republican, pure in the 
intention, but mistaken perhaps in its object. ‘This defence 
obtained her thanks, but her own address to the court was in a 
very different tone. ‘* I have killed,” she said, directing her 


discourse much more to the public than to her Judges, “ I have’ 


killed one man, to save the lives of a hundred thousand; I have 


sacrificed a wretch to preserve the innocent, a ferocious monster 
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to give peace to my country.’”’ On hearing the sentence of death, 
an expression of exultation escapedher. She wrote a letter to her 
father, which is extremely affecting, and one to Barbarouz, which 
is a master-piece of eloquence. During her walk to the place of 
execution, the smile of satisfaction never quitted her features ; 
and she looked with complacency on the vast crowds that sur- 
rounded her, saying to them, ‘ You are now in safety, and it 
is to me that you owe it.” She ascended the scaffold without 
fear or affectation, and might have been taken for one of those 


virgins of antiquity who enthusiastically rushed forwards to obtain 
the crown of martyrdom.’ 


We have now followed M. Lava.Lée into the most gloomy 
period of the French Revolution. The bad success of the 
armies engaged in Flanders against the allies gave the Jaco- 
bins a pretext to call for the most oppressive decrees, in the 
name of the public safety. The revolutionary tribunal, insti- 
tuted in the spring of 1793, was soon enlarged, and divided 
into four distinct courts; and, although its first proceedings 
were marked (as in the trial of General Miranda) with some 
degree of justice towards the accused, it soon degenerated 
into a mere instrument of judicial assassination. A decree was 
at this time passed that the property of all condemned persons 
should be confiscated, partly to the public, partly to the in- 
formers; which was, in other words, to hold out the strongest 
stimulants to treachery and perjury. The nation was thus 
brought, by one oppression after another, into a fit state for 
the operation of the grand decree of Requisition in September, 
1793; which drove the youth of France to the chances of 
battle, in order to escape the more certain destruction of the 
guillotine. ‘The peasantry and inhabitants of the smaller towns 
could offer no effectual resistance to this tyranny; and, though 
the larger cities, particularly Lyons and Toulon, made a spirited 
opposition, they were borne down by the mass of force which 
was directed against them, and which was supplied with all 
the means of war by an unlimited circulation of assignats. All 
these causes enabled the executive power to collect an impos- 
ing force against the allies; and in the spring of 1794 Ter- 
rortsm was placed above all danger, except that of dissention 
among its supporters. It soon became apparent, however, 
that these men could agree only as long as they had a dreaded. 
enemy to combat. In the month of March of that year, 
Robespierre, Couthon, and St. Just proceeded to strike an 
indirect but formidable blow at their rivals in power, by im- 
peaching the Commune or magistracy of Paris, a most import- 
ant part of the revolutionary machinery. These men, (Hebert, 
Cloots, and others less known to the public,) who had gone 
the greatest lengths and committed the greatest crimes at the 
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instigation of those who now assailed them, were accused of 
treachery to the cause of the Revolution, found guilty, and led 
to execution, in a body, on the 21st of March. ‘This step 
was only a preliminary to a much more hazardous and im- 
portant attempt, the trial of one of the great leaders of the 
Revolution. No man, whether an open demagogue or a secret 
intriguer, could aspire to supreme power during the life-time 
of Danton ; who was the main spring of the great convulsions 
which had overset the throne, and the nucleus of the Cordeliers, 
a still more desperate association than the Jacobins. Success, 
however, had relaxed his vigilance; and the election of -a new 
Commune having given strength to Robespierre and the other 
leaders of the Committee of Public Safety, they ventured in 
the beginning of April (1794) to make a sudden attack on this 
political colossus and his numerous adherents. ‘The charge 
brought forwards was the singular allegation of treachery to 
the cause of liberty. in. 

The credulity, with which this and other tales were swal- 
lowed, naturally leads the author to make afew remarks on 
the deficient judgment and superabundant vanity of the 
Parisian circles ; atopic, indeed, on which he takes frequent 
occasion to animadvert. ‘ To speak without reflection, (he 
observes, Vol. III. p. 93.) to invent a tale for the purpose of 
gaining listeners, and even to deal in scandal for the sake 
of exciting wonder, are pleasures which the Parisians seldom 
deny themselves.’ This sentence it might be well to recom- 
mend to all those of our travelling countrymen, who return 
fraught with political conjectures erected on the rumours of 
that gay metropolis: —nay it might very properly be sub- 
mitted to the reflection of the author himself; who seems in 
various parts of his book to be forgetful of the character which 
he has so properly ascribed to his countrymen. He has no 
scruple in asserting that a general joy prevailed in Paris on 
the morning of the fall of Robespierre: but he would have 
been much more correct in stating that the Parisians merely 
heard it as a piece of news, without knowing whether to con- 
sider it as good or bad, until they saw the charges brought 
against the fallen despot in the proclamations of his rivals. 
This may appear strange to an English reader, and it is 
scarcely possible to convey an idea of the ignorance and sim- 
plicity of our neighbours in all that relates to the operations 
of their government. They had been told by the Jacobin go- 
vernment that the persons daily led to. execution were.traitors 
to their country, and they believed the charge; for, had it 
been otherwise, would they have allowed forty-two innocent 


sufferers to lose their lives by the guillotine on the day on 
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which Robespierre was in a state of arrest, and of course unable 
to ‘enforce the execution? ‘Again, the fall of Bonaparte in 
April, 1814, was for some time regarded as a calamity, not 
merely by his soldiers but by a great part of the nation. 
Like his Jaccbin predecessor, he had perpetually told the 
French that he loved them with paternal affection; and mil- 
lions continued to place implicit faith in his assertions until 


after the taking of Paris, when they read with no small surprize ° 


in the public papers that this man, so long the object of their 
admiration, had acted the part of atyrant. ‘ Jamais il nous 


est venti dans Vidée qvil avoit mal gouverné, qu apres Pavoir 


trouvé dans les journaux de Paris.” The coup de grace to his 
favour with the Parisians, however, was a charge which an 
Englishman cannot read without a smile; — a charge, never- 
theless, brought forwards with all imaginable gravity by the 
historiographer of France in a news-paper in the first days of 
April, 1814; viz. that Bonaparte “ was not, and never could 


~ have been a Frenchman ;” —Why ? — “ parce quwil ne parlait 


point aux dames ; ou, quand il le faisait, c étoit pour les offenser.” 
Wereturn from digressing on these almost ludicrous exam- 


plesof French credulity to record one of the most extraordinary 
catastrophes in the history of faction ; —a catastrophe equally 


remarkable for the bare-faced means of its accomplishment and 
for the importance of the men whose lives it involved. 


Fall of Danton.—‘ It admits of no doubt that, if Danton and 
his associates had been allowed but twenty-four hours to concert 
measures, the crime of counter-revolution, with which they were 
going to be charged, would have been retorted on their accusers, 
just as.a piece of artillery taken in battle is turned against those 
who brought it into the field. In the National Convention, Le 
Gendre was defending with vigour the innocence of Danton, and 
might in a short time have brought over the Montagne to his x 
nion, had not the Committee of Public Safety appeared in a body, 
and taken possession of the tribune. It was common to anticipate 
the subjects of the reports about to be made, either from the name 
of the members who presented them, or from the functions which 
they respectively discharged in the Committee. For example, if mili- 
tary successes were to be announced, it wasdone by Barreére; ifmea- 
sures of terror for the departments, by Collot d’ Herbois; if a fresh 
igque of assignats, by Lindet : but, when any great exertion of autho- 
rity became necessary, and a blow was to be struck at some of the 
distinguished heads of the different parties, it was found. necessary 
to shew the united strength of the leaders of the Committee. On 
this occasion Robespierre, Couthon, St. Just, Collot d’ Herbois, and 
Billaud de Varennes, all appeared together. It was now evident 
from the gloom of the atmosphere that the explosion of the storm 
would be terrible: but it was yet uncertain on whom it would fall. 
Le Gendre was finishing his complaints of the injustice of arresting 
one of the great supports of the Revolution, when ee 
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with that frigid tone which he well knew how to assume, said to him, 
‘‘ Go on; we shall learn whether any enemies of liberty have 
escaped us.”” Le Gendre was silent, and his hearers stood in fearful 
expectation. A crowd of Jacobins, who had easily obtained en- 
trance into the Hall since the time at which the Girondists ceased 
to exist, waited in anxious suspense till these lords of the ascendant 
should dictate their willto men. It was St. Just who delivered the 
official report ; and it required indeed talents such as his to asso- 
ciate together the most contradictory opinions, to unite facts the 
most opposite, and to amalgamate circumstances the most discord- 
-ant. His discourse was a chef-d’ceuvre of falsehood, paradox, and 
‘ imposture ; a display of the deepest villainy of whtch ee talent 
is capable; and, audacious as Catiline was, had it been allotted to 
him to accuse Cicero in the presence of the Roman senate, never 
would he have assumed so confident atone. Danton,.whose exer- 
tions had overturned the throne, was accused of royalism ; Danton, 
one of the fiercest adversaries of the Girondists, ,.was aceused of 
federalism! He was represented as the intimate friend of the mi- 
serable victims of the 2d of September who were murdered: by his 
directions ; and he was denounced as the warmest defender of the 
members of that Commune (of Paris) who had so lately fallen under 
the hands of the executioner; and whose arrest he had obtained at 
that tribunal at which his own was now solicited. | | 

‘ But neither the influence of the executive power, nor the exe 
traordinary credulity of Frenchmen, was sufficient to produce at 
once the desired change in the public opinion. The fact is, that in 
times of revolution people of strong minds are much wanted ; pub- 


3 


lic feeling cannot easily retrograde ; and powerful supports are . 


anxiously sought, without much inquiry whether they belong to 
the beneficent progeny of Hercules or to the lawless race of Titans. 
During the first days of debate on this great question, the dis- 
quietude of the conspirators was very apparent ; traces of anxiety 
were visible on their features ; and almost all of them sat up several 
nights in the Hall of the Committee, where their spies came con- 
tinually to give them notice of the sentiments of the *‘ Fauxbourgs.” 
On one of these days, passing along the terrace of the Tuileries, 
I felt ahand rest on my shoulder : I turned, and saw Collot d’ Herbois. 
«‘ Where are you going ?” said he, in an agitated and sepulchral 
tone. ‘Iam going to dinner.” — “ You dine! you are happy.” — 
“<I dine, no doubt, when I am hungry.” —‘“ You smile, too; youare 
happy. What say the people?” ‘‘ Needs a sovereign,” said I, 
*‘ ask me such a question.’’? —** What say the people ?” — The 
tone in which he repeated this singular question still rings in my 
ears; it will be, I hope, the only time in my life that I shall have 
to witness the inward torments of a tyrant. — The public opinion, 
on this memorable trial, was by no means to be viweed with indif- 
ference. The attachment of the people to Danton was very decided, 
and rendered the first meetings of the revolutionary tribunal very 
tumultuous. The partiality of the chief Judge, who continually 
interrupted Danton in his defence, the pertinacity of the latter in 
continuing to speak the bitter truths whicl fie addressed to the 
Judges, the objections made by the other defendants to the ini- 
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quitous questions with which they were loaded, the impatience 
betrayed by the spectators at the conduct of the court, all car- 
ried the disorder to an extreme. The chief Judge now wrote to 
the Convention, who did not scruple to declare the proceedings 
terminated ; and the sentence then only remained to be pronounced. 
Danton was thus prevented from concluding his defence, and the 
other defendants were not even heard. But Danton lost none of 
the boldness of his character, and turned his sentence into ridicule. 
He repeated several times, both in the court and when going to 
execution, “ Robdespierre ! all this is in vain. I shall drag you with 
me to the tomb ! — je f’entraine avec mot dans la tombe.” 


_ We must now postpone to another Number the farther con- 
sideration of this striking and energetic composition. 


[ To be continued in the Review for February. 
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Art. IV. Traité de Physique Expérimentale, &c.; i.e. A Treatise 
on Natural Philosophy, Experimental and Mathematical, by 
J.B.Biot, Member of the Academy of Sciences, &c.&c. 4 Vols. 
Svo. Paris. 1816. Imported by De Boffe. Price 3]. ras. 
sewed. 


) by a dedicatory letter to M. Berthollet, the well-known 
author of this work explains his views in the composition 
of it, and endeavours to obviate some objections which he con- 
ceives may be urged against his plan as well as his mode of 
executing it. He begins by lamenting that the progress of 
science is much interrupted and slow, in consequence of its 
want of concentration, and the imperfect diffusion of the 
knowlege which is acquired by individuals. We are not, 
however, disposed altogether to join with M. Bior in this 
feeling; because, although we might imagine a better order 
of things, we are disposed to think that seldom has a period of 
time existed in which less of the alleged evil prevailed than at 
present. We have, on some occasions, to regret that a more 
complete and prompt communication does not take place be- 
tween individuals who are engaged in the same pursuit; and 
instances do occur in which a spirit of jealousy between na- 
tions, or even between man and man, proves a serious obstacle 
to the advancement of knowlege: but these cases we believe 
to be comparatively rare. To the great exertions, indeed, 
that have been made by the philosophers of the last half cen- 
tury, the author bears ample testimony ; and, in a rapid but 


spirited view, he delineates some of the most noted and im- — 


portant of them. This has been the fact equally with 
respect to the simple elements of science and its refined de- 
partments ; with the construction of instruments and apparatus, 
: and, 
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and the most complicated and abstract theories. M. Bior 
particularizes the improvements that have been made in the 
thermometer and the barometer, and the new purposes to 
which they have been applied; with the exact knowlege that 
we have obtained respecting the dilatations of bodies and the 
formation of vapours. The science of hygrometry, he re- 
marks, ‘ has been created, and a learned analysis has resolved 
the mystery of capillary attraction.’ Coulomb is said to have 
established the true laws of elasticity, and to have made many 
accurate researches into the nature of vibrating bodies: ‘but,’ 
exclaims the author, ‘ what progress have we not effected in 
the study of the invisible, intangible, imponderable principles, 
electricity, magnetism, and heat!’ In the first of these 
branches, the labours of Coulomb are considered as having 
been of prime importance; and M. Bior speaks of the hypo- 
thesis of the two electric fluids, which has been again brought 
forwards and illustrated by that philosopher, as a point which 
he has almost completely ascertained. ‘ This theory has ar- 
rived at its acmé of perfection; it has embraced all the phee- 
nomena in a rigorous analysis; it has developed the most 
secret relations which the supposed existence of the two electric 
fluids established between them, subject only te the natural 
laws of their equilibrium; and experiments, confirming these 
indications in the most minutely faithful manner, has proved: 
that we may completely rely on it.’ 

M. Coulomb has been equally successful with respect to mag- 
netism. ‘* The laws of its action, of its communication, of its 
distribution, and of its equilibrium fixed or movable, are de- 
termined by him from precise experiments; the results of 
which, susceptible of being reduced into formule, have led to 
an infinite number of useful applications.’ The doctrines of 
heat and light have been not less remarkably advanced by 
new facts and correct reasoning; and on this last subject the 
discoveries of Malus, on the polarization of the luminous rays, 
have given birth to a new science. 

This rapid sketch of the state of science proves, as M. Bior 
observes, the immensity of its riches. ‘ That which is yet 
wanting is a whole ; the union of parts which should form them 
into one body; a determination of data, or of principles, 
which may impress the same direction on all our efforts. ‘This 


-is what I have endeavoured to effect; the undertaking has been 


sufficiently difficult; and it remains to be decided whether I have 
succeeded.’ — The author then gives an account of some valu- 
able sources of private information, of which he had been able: 
to avail himself in the composition of his work, and next enters 


into a vindieation of the plan on which it iscomposed. ‘Many 
li 4 persons,” 
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persons,’ he says, ‘both in France and elsewhere, think 
that natural philosophy ought to be presented under a form 
purely experimental, without any algebraical apparatus. The 
English, so eminent in this science, reproach us in general 
with employing in it too many calculations, and compli- 
cating it often by our formule rather than throwing any light 
on it.’ He then enters fully into the merits of this question, 
and endeavours to separate the use from what he conceives 
to be the abuse of the practice; he remarks that, when the 
data are well determined and the facts correct, we are enabled, 
by the aid of mathematical reasoning, to obtain many results 
that would otherwise be beyond our reach; and that we have 
also a prodigious saving of labour in the means of establishing, 
from a certain number of facts, a general formula, which in 
its turn will enable us to supply other facts. He brings for- 
wards the examples of Newton and Huygens, to illustrate the 
benefit which may be derived from a correct mathematical 
generalization of phenomena; and he also mentions an in- 
stance of the injurious consequences which result from endea- 


vouring to maintain the principle before we have fully ascer- 
tained the data. 


‘€It is undoubtedly useless to express, under an algebraical 
form, results which are so simple that they may be immediately 
announced, comprehended, and estimated. It is still worse if we 
seek to combine, in this manner, elements which are vague or 
hypothetical, for then we only realize uncertainty and give a body 
to error. But, when we have observed with precision the differ- 
ent modes of the same phenomenon, and have obtained the nume- 
rical measures of it, what inconvenience can be caused by unitin 
them by a formula which should embrace them all? If they are 
reducible to any simple law, but to one which cannot be perceived 
at the first glance of the eye, is not this the only way to discover 
it? If, on the contrary, the nature of their relations be essen- 
tially compound, which is the most common case, is not this the 
only means which we possess in order to form one whole of them, 
and to obtain a common expression; which may be afterward in- 
troduced, with all the generality of its indeterminateness, into the 
analysis of other phenomena, in which the first may bear a part?” 


To these remarks every person must assent, but still they 
do not actually decide the matter in dispute, nor bring the con- 
troversy to a conclusion. It is in fact a question of degree; 
and the point to which the English object in the conduct of 
the French is not the introduction of mathematical notation 
or mathematical reasoning on certain occasions, but the intro- 
duction of them on almost all occasions. On this plan, pro- 
bably, greater advances in knowlege are made by certain 
individuals, but we apprehend that the general diffusion of 
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knowlege is impeded ; because an acquaintance with the science 
of seiibetosticn becomes essential to the acquisition of those 
which are not necessarily connected with it. A writer, who 
follows the plan that is adopted by M. Bror and many of his 
countrymen, must be contented to gain comparatively few 
readers, and must be satisfied by having his merit known to 
the small number of those who are able to appreciate it; a 
state of things perhaps, however, more really enviable for an 
individual than the most extended popularity. 

We have dwelt at considerable length on the prefatory letter 
of M. Biot, because it will afford our readers a good idea of 
the turn of his mind, and of the nature of the work which he 
has produced. It consists of four thick and closely printed 
volumes, in which are considered in succession all the different 
topics connected with the various branches. of natural philo- 
sophy, experimental and theoretical; the’ modern doctrines 
and opinions of the most eminent writers are canvassed; and 
many important additions are supplied from the author’s own 
stores of information. The first book treats on general phze- 
nomena, and the method of making observations; in which, 
after some remarks on matter and its properties, the learned 
author proceeds to give an account of the instruments which 
are of most general application, viz. the balance and the ther- 
mometer. ‘The third chapter contains a view of the principal 
properties of heat, especially its destruction and its develope- 
ment, which accompany the changes in the state of bodies. 
We have then an account uf the barometer, of the elastic 
force of gases under different degrees of barometric pressure, 
and of pumps, both for air and for liquids. ‘Next comes the 
subject of the dilatation of bodies by heat, solids, liquids, and 
gases, which leads to the consideration of vapours and of eva- 
poration. The specific gravity of substances, gases, liquids, 
and solids, the phenomena of capillary attraction, and of 
elasticity, are the topics which conclude the volume. 

We next descend to the particular branches of the science ; 
and acoustics, electricity, magnetism, light, and caloric, re- 
spectively form the subject of a separate book. It would be im- 
possible for us to attempt even the most meagre review of the 
manner in which the author treats all these various branches of 
science: but we shall select one of them, and from this a 
judgment of the rest may be formed. ‘The third book, which 
treats of Electricity, is divided into 20 chapters, and com- 
miences by giving an account of the general phenomena of 
electrical attractions and repulsions, and of the distinction 
between the two sorts of electricity. M. Bior begins by 
remarking that electricity, and some others of the go ow 
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attached to bodies, which are to be afterward described, are 
unlike those of gravity and attraction, which are constantly 
inherent in bodies, and always essentially connected with the 
matter that composes them. ‘* Thus heavy bodies cannot be 
deprived of their weight, nor their molecules of the property 
of mutually attracting each other :’ on the contrary, the au- 
thor observes, there are ‘ other kinds of modifications, which 
may be impressed on bodies in a transient manner, and which 
are so much the more singular that, without adding to or 
taking away from their particles any tangible or ponderable 
principle, they develope in them nevertheless very powerful 
forces, the mechanical influence of which may afterwasd put 
material bodies in motion.’ ‘This position he illustrates by 
the case of a stick of sealing-wax, or a tube of glass; which, 
by the operation of friction, may be made to exhibit a new set 
of properties or relation to other substances ; without, as it ap- 
pears, any other change being induced. ‘The new qualities, 
which the bodies thus acquire, are then briefly stated, and the . 
author asks; ‘ What is the nature of the principle which pro- 
duces all these pheenomena? how does it exist in bodies? how 
is its action developed by friction? On these points we are 
ignorant: but, whatever it be, we will express it, for the sake 
of brevity, by the name of electricity. It is thus that we have 
named the unknown principie of heat, caloric.” MM. Bior then 
marks the different phenomena exhibited by the two classes 
of conductors and non-conductors; and afterward the two 
different kinds of bodies which give rise to what have been 
called the two kinds of electricites: ‘ a beautiful discovery,’ 
as he terms it, ‘ for which we are indebted to Dufay.’ 

After this account of the more general properties and pheeno- 
mena of electricity, we come to consider, with greater minute- 
ness, its particular laws and relations; rst, those which follow 
the apparent attractions and repulsions of electrified bodies ; 
2dly, the laws by which electricity is dissipated in consequence 
of the contact of the air, or of those supports which retain it 
only in an imperfect degree; and, 3dly, the disposition of 
electricity in a state of equilibrium in insulated conductin 
bodies. . The states of electricity, produced either by friction 
or communication, may be referred to some one of the pre- 
ceding sections: but there is another method of exciting in 
bodies the phzenomena of electric action, which has been 
styled electricity by position, or by influence produced without 
contact and by the approximation only of the electrified body : 
this forms the subject of the 5th chapter. From the researches 
that are comprized in the preceding chapters, we are now en- 
abled to consider the theory of the motions excited in bodies by 
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electrical attractions and repulsions. It has been discovered 
that two electrified spheres, placed near to each other, ap- 
pear to be attracted or repelled with a force which is in the 
inverse ratio of the squares of the distance of their centres from 
each other. It has also been found that the attraction and 
repulsion are exercised only between the particles of the 
electric fluids, without the interference or intervention of the 
material substance of the bodies to which the fluids are at- 
tached. In order to-establish a correct theory of these mo- 
tions, it is necessary to examine by what means the effect of 
these forces can be transmitted to the particles of bodies, and 
produce the motions which they exhibit. ‘This examination 
forms the subject of the sixth chapter. 

Having now considered the laws of electricity, the phaeno- 
mena which it exhibits, and the theory by which we may ex- 
dlain some of its most important mechanical effects, we come 
to the account of the apparatus. It was discovered in the 
very infancy of the science that, in order to exhibit the 
effects of electricity. to any advantage, it was necessary to 
apply friction to a large extent of surface; and, accordingly, 
many methods were employed, more or less convenient and 
well arranged, by which this object might be accomplished. 
By considering the nature of the operation, and taking ad- 
vantage of the experience of our predecessors, we seem to 
have arrived at a degree of excellence in the construction of 
our electrical machines, which it is not easy to surpass. The 
same observation applies to electroscopes, instruments which 
are designed to detect very minute quantities of electricity. 
Their action depends on the repulsion which is exercised be- 
tween bodies charged with the same kind of electricity; and 
their sensibility, and in course their value, will depend on the 
fineness and the freedom of the bodies which are employed 
to make this repulsion manifest. The phenomena exhibited 
by electroscopes are the result of the electricity excited by 
position, or by influence, as M. Bior styles it; and some of 
the most beautiful of Cozlomb’s electrical experiments were 
those which he performed on this subject, by means of a very 
delicate instrument of his own invention. The instrument 
consists of a minute fibre of gum-lac, suspended to a single 
silk thread in the state in which it comes from the silk- 
worm. At one of the ends of the gum-lac is placed a small 
circular piece of tinsel; and the whole being suspended in a 
glass cylinder, from which a stationary ball projects, the ap 
proach of an electrified body causes a twisting of the silk- 
thread, the degree of which is marked by an index attached 
to the upper part. ‘This instrument is extremely sensible, - 
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has the advantage of not being complicated with the effects of 
gravity; which is the case with the common electroscopes, 
where the ball is suspended so as to vibrate like a pendulum. 
The phenomena produced in this case are the result of the 
electricity which acts by distant influence. According to the 
hypothesis of the two electric fluids, which the author always 
adopts, the electricity of the body that is excited, and pre- 
sented to the stationary ball in the apparatus, decomposes the 
combined electricity of the part to which it is approached, and 
produces the contrary kind in the end near the tinsel; which, 
as well as the fixed end, is now surcharged with the same kind 
of electric fluid, so that they repel each other, and cause 
the torsion of the silk-filament. In order to ascertain the 
kind of electricity, as well as its degree, it is necessary to be- 
gin by presenting to the instrument a body, the electricity of 
which is known; and, by comparing this with that which is 
to be ascertained, we learn whether the effect of the two 
coincide, or whether they are opposite to each other. The 
author dwells at some length on this instrument, on the manner 
of constructing it, and on the proper method of applying it ; 
and he gives the result of a number of experiments that have 
been performed with it. 

We have been the more particular in this account of M. 
Coulomb’s electrometer, because it is an instrument which, we 
believe, is little known or little employed in this country, and 
which possesses many claims to our notice. On the subject of 
instruments of this description, M. Biot observes that they 
are improperly termed electrometers; because all words which 
terminate in this way by the syllables meter, which signify mea- 
surer, should be reserved for those instruments of which the 
divisions are proportional to the effects: as is the case with the 
thermometer for heat, and the barometer for the weight of the 
air. The effects of electroscopes depend indeed on what is 
called the intensity of the electricity: but these effects are of 
so compounded a nature as to resist a rigorous calculation 
by absolute numbers. 

Chap. [X. relates to what the author terms ‘ électricités 
dissimulées,’ which we may translate factitious electricity. 
‘ Having obtained,’ he observes, ‘a complete and certain 
theory of the action of electricity, we shall easily compre- 
hend the action of some instruments which render it more 
energetic and more durable, either by attracting to one point 
all the electricity of a system of conductors through the influ- 
ence of an electricity of a contrary nature, or by employing 
the permanent influence of the same quantity of electricity, in 
order to determine successively the separation of the combined 
electricities of different conductors presented at a — 
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The articles of apparatus which fall under this description 
are, first, the condenser, of which instrument Adpinus is stated, 
te have been the real discoverer, and also to: have given a 
true theory of its action; yet Volta, it is added, ‘ may be said. 
to have created the utility of it, in joining it to the electro- 
scope, for the purpose of discovering and rendering sensible 
even the slightest causes of electricity.’ On the use of the con- 
denser M.Bror thus remarks: ‘ In philosophical researches, we _ 
frequently meet with -causes of electricity which produce.only 
a very weak repulsive force, and which are stopped when they 
have arrived at this limit : but which, when we have destroyed 
the electricity that they have produced, develope it again. Such, 
for example, is the electricity which is developed in most che- 
mical combinations, and we shall soon observe many other 
examples of it.’ He then describes the method of uniting the 
indications of the condenser with that of the electroscope ; and 
for this purpose he recommends the straw-electroscope which 
is generally employed by Volta, as being the most portable 
and convenient. 

The next apparatus which is described as belonging to 
this class is the electrophorus.. When a body is electrified, 
and at the same time insulated, if we bring near to it another 
body which is not insulated, the latter will assume the con- 
trary state of electricity; and, if the second body then be sud- 
denly insulated, it will remain charged. On this principle is 
founded the contraction of the apparatus in question, which is 
thus explained by the author: ‘ We insulate a metallic dish, 
such as the lower plate of a condenser; it is covered with a 
plate of glass, and a spark is given to it. On this plate an- 
other is placed, with an insulating handle; we touch its upper 
surface; and then, raising it by its handle, we find it charged 
with an electricity contrary to that of the insulated dish. 
This experiment may be repeated as often as we please, and 
it is from this circumstance that instruments of this kind have 
received their name, electrophorus, which means carrier of 
electricity.’ Although, therefore, the condenser and the elec- 
trophorus depend on the same general principle, yet the modes 
of action may be considered as the reverse of each other in the 
two cases. In the condenser, we employ the presence of a 
body. which is 7o# insulated, to increase the charge of a body 
which zs insulated; while, in the electrophorus, the accumu- 
lation depends on the insulated and electrified body. The 
author then goes on to describe the construction of the in- 
struments, the manner of using them, and the theory of their 
operation; after which we come to the Leyden phial. 
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As an illustration of the nature of this apparatus, and to 
shew its connection with the instruments already mentioned, it 
is remarked; ‘ In the two preceding paragraphs, we have 
examined the phenomena which the two electricities produce, 
the vitreous and the resinous, when they are dislodged one by 
the other, in consequence of their action at a distance. We 
have seen that, when they are in this state, if a conductor be 
presented to them which communicates from one to the other, 
they forcibly rush to it, unite together, and thus return to the 
natural state of combination.’ The discovery of this ap- 
paratus was owing to chance, but it was ¢ an observed chance ;’ 
an incident which was unexpected, but which, when it oc- 
curred, was carefully noticed, and from which the most im- 
portant consequences were deduced. ‘The general principle 
on which this instrument acts is said to be precisely the same 
with that of the condenser, and. on the idea of the two elec- 
tricities is thus explained. If we introduce into the inside of 
the bottle a portion of vitreous electricity, it decomposes by 
influence the natural electricities of the outside, and expels the 
vitreous, but retains the resinous; which again, in its turn, 
re-acts on the vitreous in the inside, and causes it to con- 
tinue there. When a communicating conductor is placed 
between them, the accumulated electricities on the two sides 
ef the bottle rush together, and the conducting body has its 
natural electricities decomposed ; each one passing to the side 
of the bottle electrified in the way contrary to itself. We 
must, however, refrain from particularizing all that is said 
farther on this topic, as also on that of electric batteries, and 
proceed to chapters X. and XI., on electric piles, and on the 
applications of Electricity. 

On this fertile subject of philosophical discussion, it may be 
supposed that M. Bior dwells at considerable length. Our 
limits will not allow us to follow him: but we shall give one 
quotation from the conclusion of chapter XI., as it. exhibits 
his ‘opinion and mode of reasoning on a very interesting 


topic. After having ¢etailed the experiments of Dr. Wol- 
laston, which were performed in order to prove that the ex- 
citation of electricity is always preceded by oxydation of some 


part of the apparatus, he thus continues : 


¢ These facts, although very curious, do not seem to me to 
establish completely the proposition which the author had in view. 
He clearly shews that, in the cases cited, oxydation is necessary 
for the production of electricity, and that friction alone would not 
develope it: but this result is not general; for what oxydation 
can we imagine in the hairs of a cat’s skin, in the fibres of a 
bit of paper, or even in the particles of two plates of glass 
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which are rubbefl one against the other? Besides, if oxydation 
were the only cause of the developement of electricity in the 
amalgam of tin and zinc, we ought to obtain equally energetic 
signs of electricity by directly producing the oxydation of this 
amalgam, which however is not the case. The only general con- 
clusion, which these phanomena appear to establish, is that oxygen 
has a particular tendency towards the surfaces of bodies which 
possess the vitreous electricity. Hence proceeds its union with 
the particles of turnsole, to which we communicate this electricity 
in @ very intense manner. Hydrogen, on the contrary, appears 
to have an affinity for resinous surfaces; and these two oppo- 
site tendencies conspire to favour the decomposition of water, 
when the particles of this liquid are interposed between ‘ con- 
ductors, at the extremities of which the two electricities are 
very greatly condensed. It is equally possible that certain bodies 
(the amalgam of zinc for example) experience, by the mere act 
of friction, a very weak decomposition of their natural electri- 
cities, which ceases when the first particles of their surface have 
acquired the resinous state; and that the oxygen has no other 
effect than to neutralize this resinous electricity, in combining with 
their substance under the vitreous influence of the rubbing body.’ 


We have still nine chapters more that are devoted to elec- 
tricity ; of which, to complete the view of the subject, we must 
give the titles, although the length to which this article is 
extended will prevent us from doing more: viz. of atmosphe- 
rical electricity, and conductors of lightning; of eléctrical 
light ; of the developement of electricity by simple contact ; 
of the theory of the electro-motive apparatus, supposing its 
conducting power to be perfect; the chemical effects of the 
electro-motive apparatus; theory of the electro-motive ap- 
paratus, viewing it with respect to its imperfect conductin 
power ; examination of the changes which take place in the 
electro-motive apparatus by its re-action on itself; modifica- 
tions in its electric state which result from it; of secondary 
piles; and on the unequal resistance which the two electrici- 
ties experience in crossing different bodies, when very feeble. 

This outline of the book on Electricity will shew how very 
ample a view of the subject is taken by M. Brot. As we 
might expect from the principles which he defends in the 
preface, mathematical reasoning and algebraical notation are 
very freely employed on all occasions; much oftener, we con- 
fess, than we should imagine to be necessary. The work is 
undoubtedly, by this circumstance, placed out of the reach of 
a great proportion of those readers who might otherwise have 
profited by it; and we do not conceive that what is lost in 
this way is gained in the precision or accuracy of the ideas, or 
in the extent to which the author is enabled to carry his re- 
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searches. One other circumstance we must also regard as a 
defect in this performance, and which certainly renders it less 
interesting ; viz. the small space that is allotted to historical 


_ details: which are generally very brief, and given only in an 


incidental manner, so that the names of some of the greatest 
contributors to science scarcely appear, or are but casually 
mentioned. 





Art. V. Traité de Thérapeutique Génerale,&c.; i.e. A Treatise 

- on General Therapeutics, or the Rules to be observed in the 
Treatment of Diseases. By Cuartes Giraupy, M.D. Mem- 
ber of various Medical Societies, &c. S8vo. Paris. 1816. 
Imported by De Boffe. Price 1os. 


We are obliged to remark that this author not only com- 
mences by enlarging on the imperfections or deficiencies 
of those who have preceded him, but writes with the confi- 
dent air of a man who conceives himself to have made some 
great improvements in his art. At the same time, he does 
not omit to point out to the reader, in very ample terms, the 
difficulties which he has had to encounter ; and in course we 
must infer the great merit which belongs to him for the accom- 
plishment of his object. Like other reformers, he is fond of 
appealing to high authority, and ny forwards the evidence 
of Hippocrates in favour of matters of common sense; which 
probably no one will be disposed to deny when they are fairly 
stated, and which all the modern writers on therapeutics, as 
well as the present author, admit to be the basis of their rea- 
sonings. Perhaps, however, he may display a shade of novelty 
in his division of the science of therapeutics into particular 
and general, the respective objects of which are sufficiently 
indicated by their designations. ‘The modern teachers have, 
it is said, chiefly directed their attention to the former of 
these branches, which may be considered as the main and 
almost entire department of clinical medicine. The essential 
importance of particular therapeutics is not to be denied, but 
M. Giraupy also vindicates the other part of the science. 


‘ An error,’ he remarks, ‘ unfortunately too commonly adopted, 
has much retarded the progress of this science. General thera- 
peutics, it is said, are of no use when we know the treatment of 
the different kinds of diseases. I shall first observe that the most 
celebrated physicians of all ages, and of all countries, have been 
indebted for their superiority to therapeutics alone, as the talent 


‘by which they have distinguished themselves. If the science be 


too much neglected by the mass of practitioners, it is because they 
are incapable of elevating themselves to the vast conceptions of 
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genius ; and thus they depreciate it merely to enjoy the mediocrity 
of others, like an owl in an eclipse.’ 
What may be the feelings of an owl respecting eclipses we 
know not: but we believe that the neglect in which the’ mass 
of medical practitioners hold general therapeutics depends on. 
a much more obvious motive than the one assigned. by M. 
Girauby; viz. on their never having been induced to.attend 
to the subject, in consequence of its being less immediately 
Necessary for the discharge of the common routine duties’ of 
the profession. , : 
We agree with the author in many of his observations on 
the imperfection of mere particular therapeutics, without pay- 
ing attention to the general doctrines of disease: but we see 
nothing in them which can be regarded as particularly new or 
striking. The same character applies to his eulogium on 


neral therapeutics, which.we may quote as a brief specimen 
of his style and manner: : 


‘ Particular therapeutics, offering to the pupils only particular 
views, delivers them up to a symptomatic medicine, confines the 
circle of their ideas, and leads them to empiricism. General the- 
rapeutics, on the contrary, not only leaves their genius entirely at 
liberty, but directs its efforts. By placing the physician at the 
summit of science, it brings under his view a whole, all the parts 
of which are arranged in the most methodical order ; it accustoms 
him to distinguish at the first glance, in the contemplation of any 
disease, the symptoms, the causes, the state of the powers, the 
progress which nature effects, &c., to combine the plan of treat- 
ment which he ought to follow, and to determine the choice of the 
curative means which are required. In proportion as it enlargés 
his imagination, he grows familiarized with the most vast and bold 
conceptions, and his prognostics become all at once more easy and 
-more certain. ‘It is necessary to be exercised in abstractions of a 
superior order, to estimate the intensity of the morbid phenomena, 
the violence of causes, the action of remedies, and the influence 
of all the objects with which the patient is impressed,’ &c. 


We do not deem it necessary to extend this quotation; we 
have given enough for a sample, and the passage will not sup- 
‘port itself by intrinsic merit. , | 

After this attempt to enhance the value of his art and the 
‘relative importance.of his own views respecting it, M. Gi- 
‘RaupDyY proceeds to describe the general structure and powers 
of the hunian body. The topics on which he treats are the 
apparatus of sanguifications, arterial and venous; secretions and 
excretions ; the digestive apparatus and functions of digestion ; 
the lymphatic apparatus, its departments and functions, consi- 
‘dered as the common reservoir of'the white fluids; the nervous 
apparatus, and its vital properties; sensibility and its modifi- 
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‘cations; motility (motilité) and its alterations ; radical forces ; 
habit; sympathies; and temperature. We have next a section 
en health, in which the temperaments are described under 
the titles of sanguine, bilious, serous, and lymphatic; with 
some remarks on the peculiarities resulting from sex and age. 
The succeeding section treats on disease in general, in which 
the influence of the four temperaments is particularly noticed, 
and we have afterward a number of cursory remarks on cer- 


‘tain morbid affections. In forming his notions of the return « 


of disease, the author is much influenced by the peculiarities 
ef the temperament, and classes all the morbid phenomena 
under the states of sanguine, bilious, lymphatic, or nervous, 
according as they appear to belong to any of them respectively. 
it is chiefly on this principle that his proposed arrangement of 
diseases is founded, which consists of seven classes; 1. Dis- 
eases of the Sanguiferous Organs. 2. Of the Bilious Organs. 
3» Of the Lymphatic Organs. 4. Of the Nervous Organs. 
5. Diseases depending on a specific Morbid Cause (vice). 
6.. Diseases depending on Organic Lesion ; and, lastly, Com- 
plicated Diseases. The.classes are not divided into genera and 
species, because it is supposed that we have no precise charac- 
ters which enable us to determine the identity of diseases and 
their relation to each other ; which we can accomplish in many 
-of the departments of natural history, where systematic clas- 
sification has been found the most useful. 

‘We have hitherto gone through only that portion of the 
volume which is included under the title of Prolegomena, and 
is to be considered merely as introductory to the main body : 
which is divided into two parts; the first giving an Account of 
the Indications of Diseases ; the second, of the Means of fulfil- 
ling the Indications. The author begins with some general re- 
marks on indications, such as the meaning of the term ; the cir- 
vcamstances from which they are deduced, which are said to be 
the condition of the patient, his constitution, and the general 
nature of the disease ; and the methodical or scholastic division 
of them. A great number of varieties are pointed out ; spe- 
cial, simple, compound, &c., which now obtain little atten- 


Gon, and to which the author justly objects on different 


grounds ; after which he lays down the plan that he proposes to 
pursue. This we shall quote as forming the basis of his sys- 


tem, and exemplifying his talent for arrangement : 


* The indications are derived, 1. from the nature of the dis- 
ease; 2. fromthe constitution of the patient; 3. from his actual 


Telations with the ebjects around him, Eaeh of these principal 
heads of.indication. presents its subdivisions. The first head of in- 


dication, which is taken from the nature of the disease, furnishes 
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the following subdivisions ; they are deduced, 1. from the state of 
the parts affected, 2 locis affectes ; 2. from the morbid alteration, of 
the vital. fluids, 2 vitio humorum,; 3. from the period of the dis. 
ease, 2 morbi stadio; 4. from the causes of the disease, 2 causé ; 
5. from the urgent symptoms, @ symptomatibus urgentibus. The 
second head of indication, which is derived from the constitution 
of the patient, is divided into indications taken, 1. from the tem- 
perament of the patient; 2. from sex and age; 3. from the habitual 
state of the functions and powers, or the vital properties. considered 


“in general. The third head of indication gives us the subdivisions 


deduced from the action of what have been called the non-natural, 
the circumfuse, applicata, ingesta, excreta, gesta, and percepta.’ . 

Part IT., explaining the mode in which the above indications’ 
are to be fulfilled, begins with a section of an introductory kind ; 
in which is considered the important point, how far nature cures 
diseases, or how far the unassisted: powers of the constitution: 
tend to the removal of the morbid conditions of the body ? 
M. Giraupy is a firm believer in the omnipotence of nature, 
‘ Nature,’ he observes, ‘ I cannot too often repeat it, nature 
alone cures diseases; the only end of art is to aid her; medi-« 
cine is only the minister of this healing power. Medécus 
nature minister, nature interpres, serous, obstetriz, are so 
many expressions by which great physicians have conseerated 
this important truth.’ Notwithstanding the salutary efforts 
of nature, however, it is admitted that she frequently requires 
the assistance of art; and hence we have two great objects of 
attention in our management of disease, viz. to second the 
efforts when properly directed, and to correct them when they 
acquire a wrong direction. From these are derived the twe 
methods of managing diseases, the expecting and the active ; 
each of which has had its advocates, and which are in some 
measure opposed to'each other. M. Giraupy, however, so 
far from regarding them as inconsistent, conceives that they 
may be advantageously united, points out how this is. to be 
accomplished, and shews that the exclusive adoption of either 
plan has caused much error. 

These general remarks lead to others that are more parti- 
cular. All the seven classes of diseases-pass under review, and 
the principles which have been laid down are applied to the 
individual cases. In the first class, we have the management 
of the inflammatory state considered as affecting the whole 
system, and then of inflammations of particular organs and ac- 
tive hemorrhages; the second class, the bilious diseases, affords 
a less certain principle of arrangement; and the same remark 
applies to the third class, or the lymphatic affections, Heye 
we have what are styled mucous fevers, mucous evacuations, 


as coryza and leucorrhoea, then diabetes, and lastly drapsical 
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effusions of “all descriptions, and in all varieties of situation. 
The specific diseases are next detailed, with their treatment ; 
gout, the exanthemata, cancer, scrophula, phthisis, syphilis, 
scurvy, and what are called milk-diseases. The cure of the sixth 
class is in a great measure surgical; and that of the seventh, 
as we may suppose from the nature of the diseases which are 
contained in it, is of a miscellaneous description. In general, 
the therapeutical principles that are laid down do not appear 
to us to indicate any very considerable degree of sagacity in* 
the practitioner, and they undoubtedly display a less advanced 
state of the science of inedicine than that which prevails in 
this country. They include many remains of the humoral 
thology ; articles of the materia medica are extolled which 
ave been discarded in England for half a century; and very 
little notice is taken of our latest improvements. 

_-'The work is closed with some remarks on the means which 
general therapeutics employs, consisting of two classes; 1st, 
the proper management of diet and the other non-naturals ; 
and 2d; of the articles of the materia medica. These last are 
arranged under the heads of excitants, sedatives, relaxants, 
astringents, emetics, purgatives, diuretics, sudorifics, and an- 
tidotes; to which is appended a section on surgical instru- 
ments and operations. 

Although we do not regard M. Grraupy’s performance as 
characterized by very high merit, or as likely to produce. any 
great effect on medical practice, we think that it possesses some 
claim to our attention, and indicates some talent in the. writer. 
Several of his defects we are disposed to attribute to the state 
of medical science in the country in which he writes, and others 
to the ardour of youth; for many points in the volume strongly 
Jead ‘us to suspect that M.Grraupy is a young writer, - 
possesses a Zealous desire of improving his profession, but who 
requires a more matured state of his judgment before he can be 
qualified for such an undertaking. 
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Art: VI. De Machiavel, &c. ; i.e. Of Machiavel, and the Influ- 
-Jence of his Principles on the Opinions, the Manners, and the 

Policy of France during the Revolution. By M. Mazergs. 
 8vo. Paris. 1816. Imported by De Boffe. 


Ts principal design of this volume is to shew that all the fla- 
-- gitious proceedings of the French Revolution, from the 
destruction of the king in 1792 down to the final capture and 
deposition of Bonaparte, arose from an admiration of the prin- 
ciples of Machiavel; that French manners are still too much 
tainted with these principles; and that, in proportion as the 
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latter are disavowed and forgotten, will the people return to 
their antient sentiments of loyalty, chivalry, religion, and 
morals, and: become attached to their restored and legitimate 
race of kings. Previously, however, to the developement of his 
subject, M. Mazeres deems it necessary to discuss at consi- 
derable length the question regarding the real intentions of 
Machiavel in the composition of his Prince ; that portion of 
his works in which the science of government is the most fully 
and systematically treated. This, we think, is not the dullest 
part of the book before us; and therefore we shall also say 
a few words respecting it, before we proceed to the main 
subject. 

Our readers are doubtless aware that, while only one senti- 
_ maent exists concerning the great subtlety and elegance of 
Machiavel as an author, various opinions are entertained re- 
garding the views with which he has promulgated his doctrines. 
The common sentiment undoubtedly has always been that he is 
the sincere advocate of despotism, the systematic expounder of 
its precepts, and the deliberate adviser of its practice. Some 
writers, however, have maintained that he has only narrated 
the mode of government which tyrants actually pursue, not 
taught that which princes ought to adopt; while others, assum- 
ing a still bolder tone of vindication, have alleged that, under 
the mask of a friend to despotism, assumed as a protection 
against the vigilance of the state in which he lived, he meant 
in truth to lay open all the arts of tyrannical government to 
the abhorrence and execration of mankind. Of these differ- 
ent opinions, M. Mazerres adopts that which. has always 
currently prevailed, and which, for ourselves, we think is un- 
doubtedly the right one. ‘That Machiavel was himself aware 
of the whole extent of the mischief, to which his principles 
might lead, seems very improbable: but that, on the other hand, 
he had a real though concealed intention, either in his Prince 
or in any other of his writings, to expose to reprobation the 
usual modes of despotism, we see no good reason even to con- 
jecture. Too many of his precepts are evidently subversive of 
the primary principles of morality, and inculcate tyranny in 
its most hideous and sanguinary form: but, however exe- 
crable in this respect his doctrines. appear to us, wha can 
doubt that he meant to be construed simply as he had written ? 
The author before us arrives at this conclusion from consider- 
ing, 1. the private life of the Florentine himself, which was 
extremely profane, vicious, and turbulent, — homo levissimus 
ac nequissimus, as he is styled. by the writers of his own age; 
2. the very imperfect notions of morals and policy prevalent 
in. the semi-barbarous times in which he lived; 3. the vices, 
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crimes, and intrigues which then characterized all the petty 
courts and princes.of Italy, and among these their Holinesses 
themselves, in:a degree which left inferior rulers no pretence for 
blushing ; -and.4. from considering the various maxims similar 
to those in The Prince which are found dispersed throughout 
the other writings of Machiavel, particularly in the Discourses 
on Livy and the Life of Castruccio. These different branches 
of the argument, and particularly the last, M. Mazeres has 
pursued at some length ; and we think that he has fully suc- 
ceeded in establishing his proposition. In doing this, how- 
ever, we do not conceive that he is intitled to claim much 
praise ; since the same conclusion in favour of the vulgarly re- 
ceived opinion had been previously adopted by other writers, 
and ‘especially by Bayle*, M. Sismonde de Sismondi+, and 
Mr. Dugald Stewart.{ Still, the present author has cer- 
tainly the merit of developing the reasoning at greater length 
than any of his predecessors, and consequently of more fully 
and satisfactorily establishing the conclusion. Into this detail 
we consider it as unnecessary to follow him. The outline 
which we have given will perhaps be deemed sufficient by - 
most of our readers ; and to those who may wish to investigate 
the ‘subject more minutely, we can with some confidence re- 
commend.a perusal of the work itself. 

_ (We may here, however, take notice that, among the apo- 
lovists of Machtavel, M. Mazeres has, after Bayle, chosen 
to class our illustrious countryman Bacon. 


-* The Chancellor Baton,’ says he, “ represents the author of 
The Prince as having stated only what princes actually do, not 
what they ought to do; ‘* Quid homines facere soleant, non quid 
debeant.” -This might pass for an authority, were we not, consir 
dering especially the opposite authorities of Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
and.the great Frederick, intitled to infer that Bacon, so noted for 
his ingratitude, ambition, avarice, and venality, — a personage, in 
short, as remarkable for his vices as for his genius, — was not more 
severe in his estimate of the principles of other men ‘than he was 
strict in his own morals, ‘With the crimes of which he was con- 
victed, could it indeed be expected that he would have had the 
virtue to: condemn the immoral doctrines of The Prince?’ 


- Great as is our admiration of the various and profound 
talents of Bacon, it is certainly not’so overwhelming as to 
blind us to any errors which may be pointed out in his opinions 
or speculations; and still less is our esteem of his moral cha- 





* See his Dictionary, voce Machiavel. | 
+ History of the Literature of the South of Europe. 
{ Dissertation prefixed to' Supplement te the Encyclopedia 
Bretannioa. , 
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racter such as to animate us with ardent zeal for its vindica- 
tion: yet surely the terms in which he has spoken of Ma- 
chiavel,. as quoted in the above extract, do. not deserve. the 
severe animadversion with which the present author has accome 
panied them. To have alleged that Machiavel had merely 
stated historically the line of government which absolute prinees. 
usually pursue, not that he had urged that which they have @ 
= to adopt, implies not on the part of Bacon any approval 
of the principles themselves. So far as the passage im question 
goes, he does not actually say whether even Machiave? ap- 
proved them; on this point he is silent; and he only pro 
nounces his opinion that the author of The Prince recorded. 
general facts, leaving it to the free-will of posterity to adopt 

them as precepts, or not, as to them should seem meet. That 

Bacon, however, was himself no admirer ef Machiavelian 

principles is sufficiently evident from certain other passages. 
of his works. In his De Aug. Scient. Lab. 8. c. 2. he observes, 

“ Quod enim ad malas artes attinet, st quis Macciavello se de- 
derit in disctplinam,” &c. ; and in the same treatise, £15, 7. ¢. 3+5 
after having insisted on the necessity of imbuing the minds of 
youth with the immutable principles of morality, not entang- 

ing them in the doctrines of a variable and shifting expe- 
diency, he adds; “ Sic enim Macciavello dicere placet ; quod, 
si. contigisset Casarem bella superatum fuisse, Catdina ipso 
JSuisset odiosior,” &c. From these and similar passages, it 
may with some confidence be inferred that our great philo- 

sopher is not fairly chargeable with the literary and political 
heresy which was first. imputed to him by Bayle, and is revived 
by M. Mazeres.* Let us now proceed to the chief design. of 
the work before us. 

Having settled the question of Machiavel’s intentianal, de- 
pravity, the writer comes to the main subject of his treatise; 
endeavouring to shew that the leaders of the Revolution, from 
the regicides down to the. Ex-Emperor and his followers, were. 
directed not only by the spirit and sentiment of Macktavelsan- 
principles, but, in all their more prominent acts at least, by: 
the very words of his precepts. He seems to imagine that 
these revolutionary politicians had been such assiduous stu- 
dents and ardent admirers of the Italian author, that they had 
learnt by heart all his choicest maxims, which they were ever. 
ready to repeat on occasion of any particular agg 2 er 

rosser outrage on the moral sentiments of mankind. How 
far he may be deemed right in such a faney, our readers shall 





* See Professor Stewart’s Dissertation prefixed to the Supple- 
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judge. . Speaking of the atrocious act of the king’s condem- 
nation, he observes : tos 


* Machiavel had dictated the sentence of sovereigns in these 
terms; “ Ad un principe cattivo non é alcun che possa parlare: né 
vt 2° altro remedio che wu ferro ;” waste not words on a bad king: 
there is no remedy but the sword. (Discourses, b.i. c.58.) Such 
was very nearly the language in which one of the murderers of 
Louis XVI. gave his vote ; ‘La mort, sans phrases ;” death without 
any comment. . 
_* The Duke de Valentinois had ordered the mangled limbs of his 
minister Remiro Dorco to be exposed in the great square of Cesena. 
One of the murderers of Louis did not hesitate to propose that the 
body of the unfortunate monarch should be cut into eighty-five 
parts, and distributed among the eighty-five departments. __ 

“ Pour rendre la France libre,’ said Marat, ‘il faut abattre 
trois cent mille tétes ;” to secure liberty to France, three hundred thou- 
sand heads must be cut off. In what does this sentence differ from 
that of Machiavel; who, alluding to the opposition made by a 
multitude of Israelites to the laws of Moses, observes: * A vincere 

sta invidia, non ci @ altro remedio che la morte di coloro che. 
Pisnne 3” so great an reg erey can be suppressed only by the de- 
struction of the whole body of the refractory. (Disc. b. ili. c. 30.) It 
is evident that twenty-three thousand, the number (according te 
the Bible) of Jews who were put to death on this occasion, is 
nearly in exact proportion to three hundred thousand, the number 
of deaths proposed by the sanguinary Convention to be inflicted on 
the whole population of France. of 

¢ Again; “‘ Jl n’y a que les morts qu ne reviennent pas ;’? dead. 
men have no resentments, said one of our political butchers, who. 
only repeated, though with a higher degree of ferocity, the maxims. 
of the Florentine secretary: ‘ Le minaccie sono pericolosissime, e 
nella esecuzione non vi é pericolo alcuno, perche chi é morte non puo 
pensare alla vendetta ;” there ts danger in threats, but, in execution, 
es te Jor a dead man can meditate no vengeance. (Disc. b. iii. 
c. 6. : | 

.¢ When one of the infamous demagogues of the same period, 
on. being reproached with a design of involving France in irreco- 
verable ruin, replied; ‘* Non, je ne veux que changer les propriétés de 
mains ;”” no, I shall only make a transfer of property; this Machi- 
avelist approved himself a worthy disciple of his master: who, 
in his Discourses on Livy, had taught: “.J/ migliore remedio per 

in principe nuovo @ fare ogni cosa nuova in Ta stato, fare t povert 
ricchi ;” that an upstart sovereign should make a thorough change in 
the state, and in particular should enrich the poor with the spoils of 
the wealthy. (Disc. b. i. c.26.) From the same principle, ‘also, 
proceeded the popular cry of War to Palaces, but peacé. to the 


cottage; and it cannot be doubted that the atrocious expression, 
we coin our money inthe Place de la Révolution, was borrowed from 
Paolo Sarpi: who, boasting of the utility of public confiscations, 
observes, though in terms much less reprehensible: ‘ two advan- 
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tages are the result ; private discontents, and public confiscations.” * 
(Pp. 126—128.) : 


All this is evidently very trifling. It is plain that the 
author utterly fails in bringing home the passages quoted as 
plagiarisms to the earlier leaders of the Revolution, and thus 
establishing his proposition of their intimacy with the writ- 
ings of ‘Machiavel. No such resemblance exists as to intitle 
him to this inference. The truth is that the demagogues, who 
perpetrated the more atrocious enormities contemplated by 
this author, were too gross and illiterate to have any knowlege 
of the writings of Machiavel ; and as to any resemblance dis- 
cernible between the revolutionary maxims and the parallel 
quotations with which they are here contrasted, detached 
passages altogether as similar might have been brought in 
shinilenee from other writers, without travelling out of the 
country of the revolutionists themselves in search of them. 
Even M. Mazeres, indeed, appears secretly conscious of 
the insufficiency of this mode of proving his favourite propo- 
sition; for he quickly abandons it altogether, and, in his 
survey of the middle and later periods of the Revolution, 
confines himself to vague and general imputations. Speaking, 
however, of Bonaparte, he tells us, on the authority of De 
Pradt’s History of the Embassy to Poland, that the Ex- 
Emperor was pleased, on some occasion, to declare that 
‘¢ ‘T'acitus was a mere romance-writer; that Gibbon was a 
senseless barker; and that Machiavel alone deserved any at- 
tention.” What was the degree of Bonaparte’s intimacy with 
Machiavel, or whether he had ever taken the trouble to read 
him, we know not: but certainly our reverence for the au- 
thority of M. De Pradt is not very profound; nor, howso- 
ever that fact may stand, do we regard it as probable that 
Napoleon would have committed so aburd an indiscretion as 
that which is implied by the undisguised avowal imputed to 
him by the historian of the Polish Embassy. 

Independently, however, of this very improbable story, 
M. Mazeres makes no farther attempt at a direct proof of 
Machiavelism against his countrymen, but contents himself 
throughout the remainder of his work with vague allegations 
and unhesitating inferences. In these he deals with sufficient 
profusion ; scattering his charge of Machiavelism over every 
successive paragraph as it rises beneath his pen. He clearly 
discovers this source of all political iniquity in every transac- 
tion of the Revolution ; and, without scruple, he traces the 
present calculating, artificial, and perverted state of moral 
sentiment among the whole body of the people to the same 
impure origin. In short, he considers this Italian heresy = 
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the fifteenth century as a great meridian, to which may be 
referred all the flagitious acts of the French nation and its 
rulers since 1792; as well as that distortion of moral principle 
for which his countrymen are still unhappily too much recog- 
nized throughout Europe. Under the guidance of this re~ 
ference, accordingly, the author takes a general review of the 
leading incidents of the whole revolutionary period; calls 
the chief actors, from Robespierre to Bonaparte, once more 
into judgment; and successively dismisses them convicted 
ofa deliberate and systematic indulgence in the crime of 
Machiavelism. | 

Into this survey it is not our intention to follow him. The 
tale of the French Revolution has been often told; the 
various characters of its more notorious actors have long been 
appreciated ; and the changes produced on the national man- 
ners by the violent and contradictory systems of policy, to 
which the present penne has been exposed, have not 
escaped attention. ‘Till lately, indeed, Frenchmen themselves 
knew little of the more forbidding aspects under which their 
conduct and character were almost generally regarded by the 
rest of mankind, . These harsher truths they were not in the 
habit of hearing, at least from themselves; and as to any 
that came from their enemies, they sometimes could not un- 
derstand. and sometimes despised them. Recently, however, 
they have been subjected to the exercise of a severer disci- 
pline; and while, from time to time, they are called by the 
government toa public expression of their repentance for the 
whole series of their deeds during the last quarter of a century, 
they are daily presented by their own press with such delinea- 
tions of their manners and character as cannot be very grati- 
fying to their vanity, however edifying they ought to + to 
their candour. To his own countrymen, therefore, M. 
MazerEs’s oti may not be altogether superfluous: but to 
the people of this kingdom, who have been so long entertained 
with discussions of the same subject under every possible form, 
it is now become an uninteresting common-place. 

We would ask, however, to what end is all this assiduity 
on the part of the author to derive the Revolution, with all its 
progressive steps, from a blind admiration of the writings of 
Machiavel ? The supposition of such a fact was surely not 
necessary in the way of accounting for the Revolution, or any 
of its events, as their cause. Neither can this author imagine 
that the character of the Revolution, or of any of its actors, 
can be farther blackened by being exhibited in connection 
with the principles circulated in the writings of the Florentine 
politician. The establishment of such @ conpection wee 
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indeed, if it produced any effect,‘rather serve as an apology for 
the revolutionary leaders than aggravate their criminality ; 
since purposes, originally pure, might be supposed to have been 
afterward perverted by the illusions of a subtle and plausible 
theory: but the truth is that the charge of Machiavelism 
can have no effect either the one way or the other. The cha- 
racter of the Revolution, of its actors, and of the French 
people, rests solely on the historical events with which it is 
connected ; and, as we can sufficiently account for these from 
the situation in which the nation found itself from time to 
time actually placed, and we have no evidence whatever of the 
prevailing intimacy with the writings of Machiavel for which the 
present author contends, so a recurrence to these principles can 
have no effect in lessening or aggravating our estimate of the 
criminality of the men or the times, That the conduct of the 
leading Revolutionists, and above all of Bonaparte, —the last 
and greatest of them, — was, in common language, too fre- 
quently Machiavelian, that is, guided by the expediency of 
the moment, not governed by the rule of right and wrong, is 
certain: but this is no more than the conduct of arbitrary 
rulers in every age and country : nor, in accounting for it, need 
we suppose a previous investigation and deliberate adoption of 
Machiavelian philosophy: since the exclusive, selfish, and 
ambitious policy of such rulers always naturally and neces- 
sarily suggests the means of its own operation. 7 

With the exception of this vain endeavour to fasten the charge 
of a deliberate and systematic adoption of the principles of 
Machiavel on his countrymen as the source of all their errors, 
M. Mazeres’s performance is full of important truths, con- 
veyed in earnest and emphatic language. If such truths 
can be little interesting to readers in this country, because 
they have long been accustomed to contemplate French events 
on character under feelings of similar, though less learned 
and less theoretic, disapprobation, yet to Frenchmen them- 
selves they cannot be so familiar ; and, though sufficiently un- 
gracious to all but the friends of the Bourbon dynasty, they 


- may not perhaps prove entirely unwholesome. To these 


friends, indeed, the whole performance must be particu- 
larly gratifying : both from the light in which the author has 
placed the progress and effects of the Revolution, and from 
Pata panegyric with which he adroitly approaches the restored 
amily. 
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Art. VIL. Joseph II. peint par lui-méme, &c.; i.e. Joseph It., 
Emperor of Germany, delineated by himself, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Life of that Prince, by M. R*****, y2mo; 
pp. 500. Paris. 1816. i 


We: have here one of the numerous collections of anecdotes 
| which overflow on the opposite side of the Channel,’ in 
connection with the name of almost every person of political or 
literary eminence. Theauthoris anonymous, and would certainly 
have gained nothing on the ground of political sagacity at least 
by making himself known; since he has evidently no turn for 
disquisition, and no talent in detecting the inconsistencies of 
character; in fact, he has satisfied himself with a much easier 
task, that of perpetual panegyric, the various anecdotes being 
all intended to exalt the character of the late Emperor of Ger- 
many. We meet here with no admissions of his precipitancy ; 
no censure of his foreign policy towards either Turkey or Po- 
land ; nor any acknowlegement of his want of discrimination 
in treating with contempt the prejudices of his subjects. The 
truth is that Joseph was kept, during his earlier years, under 

teat restraints by his mother, Maria Theresa; so that, on 

eing called to act for himself, he seemed to be aware of no 
medium in the rage for innovation, and frequently to be 
prompted by a desire of change for no other purpose than that 
of overthrowing the acts of his predecessors. In abolishing 
public offices, reducing pensions, humbling the clergy, and 
mortifying the nobility, he went on with such rapidity that, 
had the Austrians been more familiar with the ideas of liberty 
that were diffused over France and the north of Germany, 
they could scarcely have failed to take the lead of their western 
neighbours in revolutionary projects. It has been well re- 
marked that he appeared very much too soon for Austria; 
and that those measures which, if conducted with moderation, 
would have greatly accelerated the improvement of his sub- 
jects, were productive of little else than disquietude and dis- 
gust. Amid all this dissatisfaction, no doubt was entertained 
of the goodness of his intentions : — a fresh proof, if any were 
wanted, of the precarious state of a country of which the con- 
stitution cannot proceed by itself, but must take its impulse 
from the personal character of its sovereign. 

The words peint par lui méme, in the title of this volume, 
are to be understood not literally, but as expressive of eha- 
racter ‘ exemplified by a series of actions both in public and 
private life.’ We should certainly be cautious of guaranteeing 
the authenticity of several of these extraordinary statements ; 
though occurrences of the kind are not unlikely in the case of 
a prince who is fond of dropping the emperor, and of mixing 
- ee incognito: 
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incognito with his people. He is here said to have been 
abundantly liberal in the pecuniary way; and, though we 
suspect exaggeration on this point, it is still in a very mode- 
rate degree compared to that which we have seen in a certain 
German publication, in which the prudent Frederick II. ‘is 
exhibited as distributing his crowns by thousands.—QOn the 
whole, though the present may be an amusing book for an idle 
hour, it has no claim to the praise of communicating any 
valuable information. It is concluded by a short dramatic 
piece, translated from the German, intitled * A Morning of 
Joseph II.,” which is sufficiently descriptive of his familiar 
and sympathetic disposition. 
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Art. VIII. Christoph Martin Wieland geschildert, &c.; i. e. Chris». 
topher Martin Wieland delineated, by J.G. Gruper. 


[ Article concluded from Vol. \xxxiii. p. 501. ] 


_pumine our epitome of this biographical narrative, we 
now commence with the second volume. 

In 1769, Wieland, who had then two daughters, received 
from the Elector of Mayence an invitation to become. Prins 
cipal, or first professor of law, at the University of Erfurt, 
with a salary of six hundred dollars, and the title of privy- 
counsellor. This offer was transmitted by Baron Grossschlag, 
the Elector’s arbiter elegantiarum, but was probably due to the 
commendation of Count Stadion; who had connections with 
Mayence, and whose friendship for Wieland in reality out- 
lasted his ostensible favour. With the skill of a courtier, he 
was contriving to withdraw from Biberach the champion of an 
independence which was obnoxious at Vienna, and yet to give 
2a more adapted station to his late guest and companion. 
Wieland considered the offer, and accepted it. If the situ- 
ation at Biberach was less precarious, that of Erfurt seemed 
an opening to farther advancement; and, if but little was 
added to his pecuniary income, yet the increase of leisure, the 
entire devotion of his time to literature, and the nobler circle 
in which he was to move, had claims to his preference. 

_ On arriving at Erfurt, Wieland had to lament the recent 
removal of his relation and early instructor, Baumer, to a 
mineralogical lectureship in Saxony. He moreover found an 
University indecay, with sinecure professors unlocking at term- 
time'their neglected halls, looking round for auditors in vain, 
and returning in contented silence. with their books and 
papers unopened. Only five-and-twenty students. were no- 
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minally.attached to the entire institution. Wieland, however, 
did not despair; four times in a week, for about:an hour and 
a half, the lectures of the new Principal, On the State of Nature 
and Society, were henceforth to be heard: they aroused and 
attracted attention; and the number of students was doubled. 
Among the pupils drawn thither by the celebrity of Wieland, 
may be distinguished Heinse, the author of Ardinghello. 
Some dissertations inserted in the fourteenth volume of the 
collective works, On Rousseau’s Idea of our original Condition, 
On the perpetual Amelioration of human Society, and On the 
supposed Declension of the human Race, are detached portions 
of these lectures, and probably comprehend all that was most 
original in them; of the borrowed matter, Jselin’s Ephemeris 
of Humanity supplied a remarkable share. That philosophic 
and original though not very decent novel, intitled Korkox 
and Kikequetzel, or the Mexican Paradise Lost, is a work of 
this period, and is’strongly sprinkled with the opinions ad- 
vanced in the lectures. Combabus, the best of Wieland’s 
metrical Comic Tales, was also composed at Erfurt; it pre- 
serves an agreeable medium between the Greek and the French 
manner of narration. . : | 

In his correspondence, - Wieland complains of the society of 
Erfurt.’ With Professor Meusel, the compiler of a biogra- 
phical dictionary of German authors, and with others of his 
colleagues, he was indeed in a certain degree intimate: but 
the house, which with most solicitude and splendor of hospi- 
tality collected all the wit and fashion in the place, was alas ! 
also distinguished for a licentiousness of character from which 
Wieland, the husband and the father, practically shrunk 
back, however tolerant his theoretical principles of morals 
may appear; and he the more scrupulously confined himself 
habitually. within his domestic circle, because he had been 
accompanied to Erfurt by a son of his friend Laroche, who 
was intended to live in the family as a kind of private pupil, 
and prematurely to assert a élvilage of attending the college- 
lectures. | 

Young Laroche corresponded with his father, who had 
been placed by Count Stadion in some public office at Vienna, 
and who was ambitious of recommending himself to the heir 
of Maria Theresa as an apologist of the reformations con- 
templated in the ecclesiastical order. Wieland received through 
his pupil early information of the official projects of reform, 
corrected in manuscript Laroche’s pamphlet on the suppression 
of monastic orders, and determined personally to assist in 


_ preparing the public mind for the impending innovations. 


With this view, he.composed the Golden Mirror, a novel in 
Crebillon’s 
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Crebilion’s manner; which, under oriental names, satirizes 
European abuses. The fourth chapter * sketches the idea of 
a beautiful religion, and may retain a classical value: but the 
numerous allusions to temporary circumstances have lost their 
interest; the praise prepared for Joseph the Second, under 
the name of Tiphan, has been imperfectly earned; and the 
reader finds not enough of vivacity in the diction, or of action 
in the fable, to prevent tedium, Some Free-spirited Dialogues 
on the abolition of convents were also issued by Wieland ; 
and a satire on the missionary spirit, intitled Travels of the 
Priest Abulfanaris into the Interior of Africa. Of the political 

ood that was likely to result from the liberal spirit of the 

mperor Joseph, Wieland had formed enthusiastic hopes; and 
he seems to have anticipated a re-union of the Jewish, the 
Catholic, and the Protestant churches, on the principles of the 
anti-supernaturalist Unitarians. 

In the neighbourhood of Erfurt dwelt a‘German princess, 
Anna Amalia; who had been since 1758 the widow of Ernest 
Augustus, Duke of Saxe-Weimar. Descended from the 
house of Guelph, and intrusted by her husband’s will with 
the regency of the state during the minority of the heir, she 
enjoyed the dignity and patronage of a sovereign; and, like 
another Zenobia, she endeavoured to attract about her court 
men of literary celebrity. Her son, now sixteen years old, 
was considered to require superior tutorage, and she applied to 
her friend Baron Dalberg, governor of Erfurt, for advice in 
the choice. He was in consequence authorized to propose the 
situation to Wieland, at an allowance of one thousand dollars 
annually for the three years of expected active service, and a 
pension of six hundred dollars on retirement. Wieland having 
signified a disposition to accept the offer, the Dowager-Duchess 
applied to the Elector of Mayence for leave that he might re- - 
sign the chair of the University, and obtained for him a 
gracious release from that prior engagement : in consequence 
of which he removed in the autumn of 1772 to Weimar, 
where he was decorated immediately with the title of Aulic- 
Counsellor. 

Wieland was no sooner settled there than he felt himself in 
a welcome atmosphere, in a congenial situation. Repeatedly 
in his correspondence he boasts that, from this time forwards, 


he knew nothing of those attacks of hypochondriasis which 


had previously at times interrupted his application, and 
saddened his solitary wanderings; and he places at forty the 
period of life at which 2 man is most adapted to execute a 
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permanent work of literary art. To his pupil he gave lessons 
as assiduously as they could be administered to an heir of 
rank, who was much his own master; and he endeavoured to 
call in the aid of more attractive arts of instruction.. For 


.the seventeenth birth-day of the hereditary prince, he wrote 


an operatical interlude, which succeeded admirably on the 
stage, called The Choice of Hercules; of which the poetry 
may be compared with that of Comus, and of which the 
charming music was composed by Schweitzer. Rosamond, 
and Midas, were translated by Wieland from the English at 
this period for the stage of Weimar, and the fine serious 
drama of Alcestes was written. This is the earliest tragic 
opera extant in the German tongue; the poetry, though its 
greatest beauties are eraineplatnted from Euripides, is admir- 
able; and, though hastily ridiculed by Goethe, it taught him 
the style of his own Iphigenia. The music by Schweitzer is 
allowed to rival, perhaps to surpass, the poetry; and the 
piece was nationally welcomed with enthusiasm, and repeated 
to peals of acclamation throughout Germany. An elegant 
dissertation on the theory of the operatical drama was prefixed 
to the text, which displays an epuration of the author’s 
German style, the natural result of residence in Saxony. 

At this time, Wieland had ample leisure; and he under- 
took in 1773 the publication of a: monthly miscellany, or 
magazine, intitled the German Mercury, of which the form 
was in some degree copied from the then popular Mercure de 
France. It did not consist exclusively of Jucubrations of his 
own, and he was especially assisted with literary notices : 
but, whatever he wrote henceforth, it was there first exhibited 
to public curiosity and criticism, and afterward separately 
republished in a revised and amended state. This practice 
of first printing a sort of waste-paper edition of works that are 
intended for permanence, and of subsequently issuing them in 
a more splendid ‘form, is of good example: it is preferable to 
the English habit of beginning with a quarto, and descending 
to an ‘octavo, or duodecimo; because, on our plan, the best 
and finest copies have the worst text; and magnificent 
libraries contain but the crude, unfinished, incorrect sketches 
of our authors. ‘The German Mercury included no selections 
from news-papers, which only keep alive a taste for trivial and 
trifling gossip: but it commented with Athenian freedom and 
urbamity on all the higher topics of European polished con- 
versation. The effusions of literature, ‘the productions of art, 
remarkable lives and political events, ‘all the opinions ‘and in- 
terests of men, were canvassed with an exquisite sense of their 
proportionate and enduring importance, with comprehensive 
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information and learning, with highly philosophic and cosmo- 
political views, and with an attraction of manner which wanted 
indeed the rapidity and'stimulancy of Voltaire, but not hisvarious 
resources of imagiriation. Perhaps it may be conjectured that 
the correspondence of Grimm and Diderot was communicated! 
to Wieland in the original manuscript, as it manifests much co- 
incidence of attention’ and analogy ofsentiment. It was this 
Mercury which in fact gained for Weimar the appellation of 
the German Athens; during more than twenty years, it re- 
mained the favourite journal of the cultivated classes of 
Germany ; it selected and brought out the topics which were 
to occupy and to interest the fashionable and the polished, in 
the other minor courts and cities; and it first gave the liberal 
tone of commentary, which was elsewhere to be felt but as an 
echo. Wieland was assisted in this work originally’ by 
Bertuch, then by Reinhold; next by Schiller, and finally by 
Bottiger, to whom in 1795 he transferred the exclusive 
editorship. | 

The Hereditary Prince, after the completion of his domestic 
education, quitted Weimar to visit France and Italy ; and, on 
coming of age, he signified his gratitude to Wieland, by 
assigning to lim an annuity of one thousand dollars, which 
exceeded the stipulated pension by four hundred. Charles 
Augustus had imbibed, —and this was not the slightest praise of 
his instruction, —a taste for merit, a virtuosityin human excel- 
lence, to employ his preceptor’s phrase. An eager dilettante 
in celebrity, he was chiefly ambitious of decorating Weimar 
with a gallery of living geniuses; and, if in the statistical 
map of Europe this was an inconsiderable place, it was not 
long to remain such in the intellectual map. Herder, the 
father of rational Scripture-criticism among the Germans, was 
called to be the ecclesiastical ‘superintendant, or bishop, of this 
little metropolis; and, like another Paul of Samosata, he in- 
culcated beneath mystical phrases an unprejudiced philosophy. 
Painters’ were employed’ to decorate his cathedral; and 
Schweitzer, his chapel-master, embellished the public worship 
with choruses worthy of Handel. The theatre of Weimar, 
which had been burnt down in 1774, and had been re-built 
with singular elegance, was conducted wholly at the expence 
of the state; and the public; as in antient Rome, was admitted 
gratuitously. Goethe, the Shakspeare of Germany, was in- 
vited to become director of this playhouse; a situation which 
was made worthy of his acceptance, and was conferred 
together with an order of nobility. Henceforth, the lovers 
of the drama were no where so sure’ of a various and tasteful 
selection of pieces, of performers so picked even in the minor 
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departments, and of costume and scenery so critically exact.’ 
Schiller was induced to try on this stage the most excentric of 
his immortal productions, and at length to settle amid the 
applauding circle; and Museus, the novelist, and other 
minor authors, were led to reside at Weimar by the elegant 
resources of amusement which it supplied, among which may 
be classed the romantic walks of Etterburg opened to the. 
public in the ducal grounds. As at Ferrara under the house 
of Este, a refinement of the pleasures of man was here become 
the chief occupation of his rulers; and, like Ferrara, Weimar 
was destined to bring forwards a second Ariosto. 

When Wieland first came to reside in this capital, he seems - 
to have fancied that the court-etiquette was somewhat burden- 
some; and he ridicules, in his correspondence, the necessity 
of presenting himself at the ducal table in full dress and with 
a bag-wig, when perhaps no strangers were present. In oc- 
casional poems, he names the Dowager-regent Olympia, as if 
he had discerned something of loftiness in her demeanour : 
but, when she had laid down the regency, he uniformly 
praises her affability, calls her the soul of all the good society 
in Weimar, and notices her allotment to him of an apartment 
in her country-residence at Tieffurt, where he was treated as 
one of the family. He had. at first probably mistaken the 
official stateliness of the representative of sovereignty for dis- 
tance of the heart; or his own ease of manner was progres- 
sive, and had produced reciprocity. 

The Fabliaux of Wieland were composed during the earlier 
part of his residence at Weimar; and they form a classical 
volume of Metrical Tales, which no other European nation © 
had rivalled. The themes are mostly derived from story- 
books of chivalry, such as Gyron le Courtois, the Lays de 
l’Oiselet, the Contes dele Grand, and the Peutamerone: but 
the most fortunate of them all is the story of the King of the 
Black Isles, from the Arabian Nights. Some are wholly of 
the author’s invention: but these have less felicity of fable 
than those of which the plot was adopted or borrowed, and 
has only been rounded into a neat whole by a more dramatic 
arrangement of the incidents: —a copiousness carried to 
excess is their most frequent blemish. 

These excellent narrations, however, were but preparatory 
exercises for the romantic epopea which was to follow. Oberon 
first appeared in the German Mercury for 1780, and was 
received at once with that transport of popularity which 
continues to accompany every republication of it. - Unques- 
tionably, indeed, it is the most beautiful modern poem which 
has appeared since the Jerusalem of Zasso; and, if it has less 
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grandeur of fable, it communicates to the marvellous person- 
ages and incidents a more natural and illusive colouring. 
The story of January and May is not well placed in the mouth 
of Scherasmin; nor has it sufficient dignity of tone for the 
general elevation of the poem, on which account Mr. Sotheby 
omits the passage in his version: but, on the whole, in point 
of both plan and style, this most attractive and attaching 
composition is a master-piece. Wieland felt that he should 
never surpass it, and henceforwards declined to write poetry : 
he did indeed publish afterward a pre-existing translation of 
Horace’s Epistle to the Pisos, and concluded rather than com- 
pleted his Clelia and Sinibald: but he was careful not to write 
himself down by exciting attention to subsequent inferiority. 

He next undertook a translation of Lucian’s works from the 
Greek, which was published in 1788 and 1789, and forms six 
octavo volumes. ‘The translation is alike distinguished for its 
learning and its elegance; notes are added, beautifully illus- 
trative of the manners of the times, and of the historic allu- 
sions contained in the text; and a good biography of the 
Greek author is prefixed. All classical students must be glad 
to be able to consult this excellent commentary on a writer, 
who is destined in every age to awaken some efficacious oppo- 
sition to the incessant industry of superstition. 

During the occupation of translating Lucian, the natural 
tendency of Wieland’s mind to re-produce original imitations of 
those works of art, with the contemplation of which he was 
actually engaged, became apparent. Peregrinus Proteus, a 
novel twice translated into our language, and better known 
here than the Agathon, was now composed; and it was soon 
followed by Dialogues in Elysium, and Dialogues of the Gods. 
These last agitate many questions originating in the French 
Revolution. | The most splendidly fanciful and _ philoso- 
phically profound is the sixth, which dwells on the abolition 
of Paganism, so as to prepare the reader for the downfall of 
other dynasties of gods. Many argumentative dissertations 
on the French Revolution, that all-absorbing topic, filled the 
Mercury from 1790 to 1795, when Wieland relinquished the 
editorship, and sought a new employment for his leisure and 
imagination. The Agathodemon, a romance which attempts 
a probable history of Philostratus’s Apollonius of Tyana, was 
composed about the year 1795, and reveals the creed of the 
writer more than any of his works. His Christianity is nearly 
that of Professor Paulus, who attempts to solve the evangelical 
phenomena without the hypothesis of supernatural interpo- 
sition : — his theology is nearly that of the Philonic pantheists : 
he describes himself, under the name of his prophet, as ‘per- 
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petually conscious of the presence of the-universal. genius. of 
nature, or soul ofthe whole, of the living provident father. of 
all ;? — and his psychology (though that is not, defined. in. the 
Agathodeemon, but must be sought in a.much earlier work, 
his Liberty of Reasoning in Matters of Belief, ) admits. § the 
posthumous continuation,of,our own original, being, with.the. 
consciousness of our. own personality, and a progress to.ever- 
ingreasing, perfection, which will, be modified by our beha- 
viour. in this life.’ : 

Sines shelk marrige in, October, 1765, Wieland’s wife had 
borne him fourteen children ; only nine of whom remained.to 
him, when in.1782.he thus writes to Gleim:. 


‘ How. gladly would I accept. your invitation, and fly-to you, 
and shake you by both hands, and. talk over. with:you the days.of 
our, youth, ‘and sun ourselves afresh in the aurora of literature : 
but a. thousand silken bands bind me to Weimar. Lam rooted,inte 


the ground here, and occupations that admit.no delay press.araynd | 


me. Besides, how can I,drag away my wife from her nine children, 
when the joint ages of the six youngest do not argount to twenty. 
years ? Our house is a little world, in which our presence and go- 
vernment: cannot be spared. But you, my Gleim, a single man, 
might: come hither, and amuse yourself with seeing these little 
elves creep one after another out of their lurking holes.’ 


In a Jetter to Sofia de la Roche, he says; ‘ My sweetest hours 
are those in which I see about me, in all their glee of child- 
hood, my. whole possy of little half-way things between apes 
and angels.’ | 

Writing to Meister, in 1787, he observes: ‘ My wife is a 
model of every feminme and domestic virtue; free from the 


usual foibles of her sex, with a head unbiassed by prejudices, 


and a moral character that would do honour to a saint. The. 
two-and-twenty years, during which I have lived with her, have 
passed, one and all, without my ever once wishing to haye 
remained unmarried. On the contrary, her existence is so 


interwoven with mine, that I cannot spend a week from, home 
without being attacked with the Swiss longing. + Elsewhere, 


he says; ‘I experience more and more that all true human 
happiness lies within the charmed circle of married domestic 


life. I become continually more and ‘more the man, and in | 
that proportion happier and better. Labour is a. pleasure to _ 


me, because I am working for my children; and I am inter- 

nally convinced. that my. calm trust in the hand which weaves 

the web of our destinies will not disappoint. me or mine. ~ 
The reigning Duke, Prince Constantine, Goethe, and 


Gleim, were among the Seneca of his children; the, 
uchess Louisa, among their god- 


Dowager-Duchess, and the 
) ‘mothers. 
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mothers. — Wieland’s mother came to spend her latter days 
of widowhood in his family, and died about the year 1790. 

M. 'Goesche, an eminent bookseller at Leipzig, contracted 
with Wieland im the year 1793 for a revised edition of his 
Collective Works, which were then estimated to fill thirty 
volumes, each of five hundred pages. The copy-right was 
purchased with liberality, and the publication executed with 
magnificence. A quarto edition with plates, an octavo edition, 
and a duodecimo edition, were issued at once ; and every rank 
of society was thus accommodated with the choice of a co 
that was proportioned to its habits of literary luxury. The 
sale did not disappoint expectation; a fourth edition ‘be- 
came requisite: and Wieland had the ‘gratification of placing all 
the favourite works of his genius in the hands of the rising 
generation, with the diction ‘polished and the orthography 
reformed, with many prudent suppressions, many tasteful in- 
sertions, and many embellishing corrections. A law-suit was 
undertaken: agaist M.Goesche, as having invaded the copy- 
right of prior publishers, but without success: the perpetual 
alterations being judged to constitute a fresh original ‘title in 
the author to the new text so visibly emended. 

During the progress of this re-print of Wieland’s Collective 
Works, which occupied about four years, may be placed the 
zenith of his celebrity and comfort. His eldest daughter was 
already married satisfactorily to M. Reinhold, who at one'time 
assisted inthe Mercur, and afterward became a college-profes- 
sor. Two other daughters were now portioned off to Protestant 
clergymen, of the names of Schorcht and Licbeskind : these two 
sisters married in the same. year, lost their husbands in the 
same year, and, being left in narrow circumstances, they both 
returned to their father’s house with four children. A fourth 
daughter married a son of the poet Gesner ; a connection 
which Wieland, who had been early, intimately, and wninter- 
ruptedly attached to the father, warmly approved. On the 
other hand, he was assailed by all the miseries of celebrity : 
every German nobleman who travelled, every foreigner who 
visited Germany, came to Weimar as a pilgrimage due to 
the shrine of genius, and came provided with some pavers 
for visiting Wieland. He had a great dislike to be called out 
of fis book-room in. his night-gown and slippers; and he 
coriplains bitterly, in his correspondence, of this. iricessant 
and unpolite intrusion, This feeling had a principal share 
in leading him to wish for a situation more retired atid tess 
accessible; and, as his eldest son was now grown up; Had a 
taste for rural econcmy, and was in seatch of i farin to con- 
duet; he determined on‘the purchase of an estate at Osman- 
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stadt, which appeared adapted to the wishes and to the accom- 
modation of his whole household. Though the purchase-money 
exceeded the provided means of Wieland, the noble proprietor 
was willing to accept payment by instalments; and it was 
hoped that the Letters of Aristippus, which were now on the 
stocks, would defray the demands. In 1798, then, Wieland 
removed to Osmanstadt; his family consisting of thirteen 
persons, viz. himself, his wife, three sons, two single daughters, 
two widowed daughters, and four grand-children. Some 
alterations being requisite on the premises, the artists of 
Weimar volunteered their drawings, and the reigning Duke 
deigned to inspect and to advise between their plans. He 
also sent from the ducal gardens the statue of a Siren, to de- 
corate the fountain in the court-yard; and Osmantium, thus 
embellished, was engraved for the almanacks, and celebrated 
by the poets like another villa of Horace. 

Sofia de la Roche, now a widow, came to visit Wieland at 


his new residence, and thus describes the habits of the family 
during her stay: 


-_ 

* On the 15th of July, 1799, after a separation of almost thirty 
years, 1 reached Wieland’s house at evening, and embraced again 
the worthy friend of my youth, his wife, and four of his daughters. 
One of my six grand-daughters accompanied me, and being fa- 
tigued we retired early to rest: but I could not sleep; the tide of 
feelings and recollections rushed over me too vehemently: still I 
was in his house, and was happy. I heard him, before he went to 
bed, playing on his harpsichord, according to his custom ; he was 
now rehearsing a Swiss tune which we had admired together at 
Biberach. The breakfast had an attractive neatness and simpli- 
city : no servant attended: but one daughter brought a glass of 
buttermilk; another a plate of cherries, the toasted bread, and the 
home-made butter; and the young man presented to my Julia a 
handful of roses: we had seen him, while we were rising, em- 
ployed in mowing the grass-plot in the garden. During the fore- 
noon, Mrs. Wieland led me to the dairy and the several objects of 
her superintendance, and shewed me the delicate produce of her 
spinning-wheel. Wieland himself conducted me to see his new-* 
shorn flock, and told me what crops were to succeed the fragrant 
fields of beans and clover which I then beheld. 

“ He took me tospend a day with the Dowager- Duchess, at her 
residence in Tieffurt ; Goethe was of the party, and agreed to dine 
with us next day at Osmanstadt. Then, indeed, | sat in the tem- 
ple of the gods; while at the table, which was not additionally 
provided, I listened to these two patriarchs of German literature, 
addiresding each other with the friendly thou and thee of the an- 
tients, and discussing with polished franknesss the men and books 


and events of the times. A bust of Count Stadion ornamented the 
mantle-piece: Goethe asked me whether it was a good likeness, 


analyzed itsexpression, and was almost immediately on a friendly 
foot- 
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footing with me, as if he too had been acquainted with'us under 
' that roof. I repeated to him an observation which I had heard 
Wieland make to the old Count, that all great men in the evening 
of life had sought a still retirement in the lap of nature. When 
the ladies withdrew to walk in the alley of lime-trees, Herder’s 
daughter came to join us. 


‘ Another of the delightful days that I passed here was that on 
which the Duchess Amalia, in all her affability, came to see us, 
and, leaning on Wieland’s arm, walked up and down the garden 
with us. On that same day, Herder and his wife joined our party 
at table, and brought with them John Paul Richter, a compara- 
tively young man, of whose genius high opinions were entertained; 
and in the evening, when our guests had retired, Wieland read to 
us a terrific dream written by this author. That day, too, was an 
interesting one, on which Wieland’s name was to be inserted in the 
manorial books, and he gave a rural feast to his neighbours on 
becoming a fellow-tenant, his property being copy-hold. All the 
villagers came and spred themselves over the green, and partook 
in the open air of a rustic hospitality, and shook Wieland and his 
sons by the hand, and prayed God to bless him and his heirs ; and. 
they had music and a dance, and we joined in it, and sang and 
rejoiced until twilight. O may his felicity be perpetual ! he so tho- 
roughly deserves it.” 


“© Wieland,” says Goethe somewhere, “ was truly formed for 
the higher circles; the highest would have been his proper. 
element ;' for, as he never wishes to domineer, or even to be 
at the head of the company, but takes a willing interest in 
any thing and a temperate interest in every thing, he never 
requires the controul of superior presence. His thoughts are 
always distinct and definable; his expression is clear; and, 
notwithstanding the comprehensive character of his knowlege, 
he is singularly prone to attend to present objects, and to 
dwell on the immediate topic of the day. Moreover, I do not 
know any man who is always so alive to every thing that is 
happily said by another, and so ready to make room for that 
which another wishes to throw into the conversation.” 

In 1798, Wieland, in one of his Dialogues between four 
Eyes, ventured to foretell that the anarchy of France would 
seek its cure in military despotism, and propose Bonaparte as 
a temporary dictator. The event shewed that “ long expe- 
rience can attain to something like prophetic strain :” but 
some agent, probably, of the British court, or some officious 
Quidnunc, unable to conceive such sagacity of genius, im- 
puted, in the news-papers, this suggestion to a private and: 
hired concurrence with certain factious individuals at Paris. 
This illiberal denunciation had the unfortunate. effect, for 
Wieland, of causing all the writers in the interest of those ; 
courts who were in alliance with Great Britain suddenly to 
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assail him as an ZJ/iuminato ; — as one of the ne-plus-ultra re~ 
volutionists, for whom mere imprisonment was too mild a 
fate. The cry of the continental anti-jacobins was oud, 
was repeated from a thousand mouths, and exposed ‘him to 
vulgar suspicion and.to titled odium. It had effects yet more 
operative on his comforts and sources of well-being ; it ter- 
rified the booksellers, and depreciated the selling value of his 
manuscripts, which were now more than ever necessary to his 
subsistence. ‘The expences of alterations at Osmanstadt were 
still undefrayed, and some instalments.of purchase-money still 
undischarged. Movements of armies rendered property inse- 
cure, and lessened its price; ready money rose in value; the 
produce of the crops disappointed expectation; and it was 
only by mortgaging the land, at a great disadvantage, that 
the immediate demands on Wieland could be met. ‘These were 
heavy sorrows, and they led the way to one still heavier. In 
1801, his wife died. She was buried ina grove at the bettom 
of the garden, where he made a family-vault, which was to 
include his own remains.. One of his widowed daughters now 
undertook the care of the household: but it was too soon felt 
that the farms of citizens do not pay, and Wieland determined 
to let his land. Farther instalments became due, and _ at 
length it was necessary to sell in proportion to the income of 
the new lease, at a price much below the cost. In April, 1803, 
he visited for the last time the trees which he had planted 
round the grave of his wife, and abandoned Osmanstadt to 
its new proprietors, his finances much impoverished by this 
rural speculation. 
In a letter to Bodmer, dated early in 1803, he thus tenderly 
depicts his state of feeling : 


‘ Since the death of my wife, I have lost the love of existence ; 
and the lustre which once shone on all things around me is bedim- 
med. I would fain withdraw my attention from a painful feeling, 
which especially seizes on me whenever | lie down or get up: but 
memory will be busy. Never since I was born have I loved any 
thing so much as my wife. 1f 1 but knew that she was in the room, 
or if at times she stepped in and said a word or two, that was 
enough ; — my guardian angel had been near : — but, since she has 
been gone, my very labours fall off in spirit, and my writings please 
me no longer. Why could we not, like Philemon and Baucis, 
have died on cue day ?” — 


Wieland now returned to Weimar. The reigning Duke had 
provided for him a house opening into the grounds of the 
Duchess-Dowager, and enjoying a beautiful prospect. It was 
announced that Wieland was henceforth to form one of. the 
houschold, and a place was assigned to him in the state-box at 
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the theatre: an eagerness of welcome was expressed in every 
quarter; and Father Wieland, as they called him, was-hailed.on 
his return, after six years of absence, with every mark of gratu- 
lation. Goethe varied a decoration of his Torquato Tasso, to 
give opportunity for a plaudit of exultation on Wieland’s first 
appearance in the play-house : — Herder approached him with 
sincerer though less ostentatious friendship : — and Schiller 
became now first an habitual acquaintance ; — together with 
Meyer, the founder of the recent exhibitions of fine art. 
Above all, the reigning family, the Dowager-Duchess, the 
Duke, and the Princess his wife, redoubled their former atten- 
tions, with that generosity of heart which always discovers, in 
the adversity of a friend, some additional claims for him ta be 
honoured as well as loved: —the whole house of Weimar 
shewed themselves to be the nobles of humanity. Herder, 
however, did not live long after Wieland’s return to Weimar; — 
they had agrecd in disliking the Kantian philosophy, or jar- 
gon, which Goethe and Schiller patronized. It is the misfor- 
tune of longevity to survive its most valued friendships; and 
Wreland had moreover to lament the loss of the Dowager- 
Duchess, which rendered Tieffurt comparatively a solitude to 
him: but his former rooms were still open to him there 
during the summer-season, until he voluntarily exchanged 
them for an apartment at Belvedere. M.GrusBer, who met 
him there, says that 


‘ His walk was firm, not quick; it had much of dignity: he 
did not need for his support the Spanish cane which he carried : 
he was of more than middle stature, slim and thin, and his head 
bent forwards. In his countenance, it has been said, there was a 
mixture of the Faun and the Grace : but the lofty arched forehead, 
and Grecian profile, gave it an exalted expression of intellect. His 
eye was mild and placid: but an ironical smile often played on his 
lip. I accosted him, and congratulated him on the possession of so 
much activity at so advanced an age. He said that he himself 
wondered at it, as he had been a hot-house plant, reared within 
doors, too much nursed by women, and too much confined by 
study.’ 


‘In 1806 the progress. of warfare had rendered Weimar a 
station of alarm, if not of danger; in 1808 the Congress of 
Erfurt was convened; and, in the October of that year, the 
assembled princes came for a few-days to visit the court of 
Weimar. _ Napoleon brought with him a troop of French 
players, who borrowed the theatre, and on the sixth of Octo- 
ber exhibited in it Voltaire’s ** Death of Cesar.” Wieland 
went to see this tragedy, in which Talma was to perform, and 
sat as usual in a private side-box of the second tier, — 
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for the ducal family, to which he was considered as attached. 
Napoleon observed him there, and inquired who was the 
venerable old man with the black velvet calotte, This was the 
usual costume of Wieland ; who, not liking to wear a wig, 
and being exposed by the want of hair to colds in the head, had 
adopted a small circular cap resembling that of the Catholic 
priests. On being informed by the Prince-primate that this 
was Wieland, Napoleon expressed a wish to see him after the 
play, and he was accordingly ushered into the ball-room, 
which was intended to be the next place of rendezvous. In one 
of Wieland’s letters, the following account is given of the 
interview : 


‘ I had not been many minutes there before Napoleon came 
across the room towards us: the Duchess then presented me to 
him in form, and he addressed me affably with some words of 
compliment, looking me steadily in the face. Few persons have 
appeared to me so rapidly to see through a man at a glance. He 
instantly perceived that, notwithstanding my celebrity, I was a 
plain unassuming old man; and, as he seemed desirous of making 
for ever a good impression on me, he at once assumed the form 
best adapted to attain his end. I never saw a man in appearance 
calmer, plainer, milder, or more unpretending. No trace was visible 
about him of the consciousness that he was a great monarch. He 
talked to me like an old acquaintance with his equal, and, which was 
very rare with him, chatted with me exclusively an entire hour and 
a half, to the great surprize of all who were present. At length, 
about midnight, I began to feel inconvenience from standing so 
long, and took the liberty of requesting his Majesty’s permission 
to withdraw. ‘* Allez donc,” said he in a very friendly tone, ‘ bon 
soir.” 

‘ The more remarkable traits of our interview were these. — 
The previous play having made Cesar the subject of our conversa- 
tion, Napoleon observed that he was one of the greatest charac- 
ters in all history; and that indeed he would have been without 
exception the greatest, but for one blunder. I was about to inquire 
to what anecdote he alluded, when he seemed to read the question in 
my eye, and continued ; ‘‘ Cesar knew the men who wanted to get 
rid of him, and he ought to have been rid of them first.” If Napoleon 
could have read all that passed in my mind, he would have per- 
ceived me saying; Such a blunder will never be laid to your charge. 
—From Cesar our conversation turned to the Roman people ; and 
he praised warmly their military and their political system: while 
the Greeks, onthe contrary, seemed to stand low in his opinion. 
The eternal contest between their little republics was not formed, 
he said, to produce any thing great: but the Romans were always 
jatent on grand purposes, and thus created the mighty Colossus 
which bestrode the world. I pleaded for the arts and literature of 
the Greeks: but he treated both with contempt, and said that they 
enly served to make objects of dispute. . 2 
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‘ He preferred Ossian to Homer. In poetry, he professed to 
value only the sublime, the energetic, and the pathetic writers, 
especially the tragic poets. Of Ariosto he spoke in some such 
terms as those which had been used by Cardinal Hippolito of Este ; 
not aware, however, I think, that in doing this he was giving me 
a box onthe ear. For any thing humorous he seemed to have no 
liking ; and, notwithstanding the flattering friendliness of his appa- 


rent manner, he repeatedly gave me the idea of his being cast from 
bronze. 


‘ At length, however, he had put me so much at my ease, 
that I asked him how it happened that the public worship, which 
he had in some degree reformed in France, had not been rendered 
more philosophic, and more on a par with the spirit of the times. 
“© My dear Wieland,” he replied, ‘‘ worship is not made for philo- 
sophers ; they believe neither in me nor in my priesthood. As for 
those who do believe, you cannot give them, or leave them, wonders 
enough. If] had to make a religion for philosophers, it should be 
just the reverse.” In this tone the conversation went on for séme 
time, and Bonaparte professed so much scepticism as to question 
whether Jesus Christ had ever existed. This is very common 
every-day scepticism; so that in his noe ee I saw nothing to 
admire, but the openness with which he exposed it.’ 


Bonaparte sent shortly afterward to Wieland a brevet of ad- 
mission into his Legion of Honour ; and the Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia transmitted to him nearly at the same time 
the order of Saint Anne: so entirely did he also admire and 
wish to conciliate talents so independently and impartially 
exerted. 

Wieland continued his habits of literary industry even in 
the midst of bustle and of danger. To his Aristeppus suc- 
ceeded Menander and Glycerion, and Krates and Hipparchia, 
two Greek novels of high merit ; the Hexameron of Rosenhain, 
a compilation of earlier unacknowleged stories; and Euthan- 
asia, a sort of valedictory dissertation on human life, and 

inst the belief of ghosts, which seems to imply a final re- 
linquishment of those opinions concerning futurity that were 
attached to his Liberty of Reasoning in Matters of Belief. 

In the autumn of 1809, Wieland was afllicted with a 
severe and dangerous illness; from which he recovered, but 
which left a tendency to ophthalmia truly hostile to his 
habits of literary industry. From the account in one of his 
letters, the attack seems to have been paralytic; and he de- 
scribes with feeling gratitude the kind attentions of his 
children and grand-children, while he was learning again, as 
he expresses it, the use of his arms and legs, like a child. 
Wine was recommended to him, and Port in preference; and. 
the Duke, he adds, has opened to me the fountain of Hygeia 
in the court-cellar. He complained henceforth of some di- 
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minution ‘of his‘memory, but was able'to undertake ‘a transla- 
tion of Cicero’s letters, to ‘which he attached ‘excellent illustra- 
tive notes. ‘At this late period of his life, he first became a 
member of the club of Free-masons, probably :because it 
afforded frequent, neighbourly, and unrestrained society : he 
was admitted into the Amalia lodge of Weimar, 4th April, 
1809. The'brethren made-a festival of his eightieth birth- 
day in 1812, and had a medal struck in honour of him. 

The estate at Osmanstadt having been ultimately acquired 
by the ‘Brentano family at Franktort, to which Wieland had 
been amicably attached, it was arranged that the original 
project of there placing his remains and his. monument sheuld 
still be realized. The statuary of the court of Weimar, 
Wetsser, undertook the appropriate decorations. On the side 
which records the death of Anna Dorothea Wieland, born 
Hillenbrand, were sculptured in the ‘marble two intwined 
hands, the emblem of conjugal affection; and, on the-side ‘which 
was destined to record Wieland’s age, were sculptured a 
winged lyre ‘and the star of immortality above. Wieland him- 
self wrote for the monument a simple distich, which may thus 
be rendered : 


Love and Friendship united their kindred souls in life ; 
and this common stone covers their mortal-remains. 


Having now calmly superintended every preparation for 
death, he would jokingly say that he ought not to be kept 
waiting any longer. In January, 1813, however, he was still 
well enough to attend the theatre, and to enjoy the comic 
acting of Ifland: but on the 13th day of that month a 
second paralytic stroke assailed him, which on the 2oth put 
an end to his existence. Conscious of the approach of death, 
he successively took leave of his descendants, who alternately 
watched in his bed-room: when he thought that his end was 
very near, he began to repeat his own translation of Hamlet’s 
soliloquy ; and it was at the second exclamation, ‘ to die, — 
to sleep,” that his soul took flight, to resolve the doubt. 

The impression made by the news of this event was deeply 
felt throughout Weimar. The lodge of Free-masons ap- 
plied to the family for leave to bi the funeral at their 
expence: it was granted; and they resolved to attend as a 
body in their robes of ceremony. The corpse Jay for several. 
days exposed in state, on cushions of blue silk, in a rich coffin, 
decorated with gilding: a white shroud was wrapped round 
the limbs; and the head alone was visible, retaining the black. 
velvet calotic, round which was braided a wreath of laurel. A. 
copy of Oberon and one of Musarion were placed under it, a 
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the worthiest pillows.; and. the impental. orders-of Saint: Anne 
and the. Legion.of Honour: lay; beside: him, on: a cushion: of 
white.satin. On the.25th of Januany, the Amalia Lodge. was 
appointed to, assemble .at the Castle:im,Osmanstadt, to accom« 
pany the funeral-procession; the body haying been conveyed 
thither during the night from Weimar. Deputies from the city 
attended, and the corpse had sixteen bearers, brother-masons. 
Wieland’s eldest son walked as chief mourner, with the 
French resident Baron S¢. Aignan, who. had requested a:station 
in the.ceremony, It was,a,cold. but clear-day, and the pro- 
cession passed. without. aceident: along the alley of lime- 
trees to: the grove: in the garden, through a vast crowd of 
silent-and sorrowing spectators. Sacred music composed by 
Stockmann, and’ an appropriate anthem, accompanied the 
whole march; and M. Ginther pronounced the usual orations 
during the interment. 


‘ Years hence, and_ centuries; hence,’ concludes: M. GRuBER; 
‘our children: and their children will walk in pilgrimage to.this 
grave, and relate to one another that, during a long life, Wieland 
strove-unwearied’ after truth, exercised goodness, and delineated: 
beauty ; and how: sincerely zealous he was for the glory of German - 
literature, which he peculiarly brought into honour among foreign- 
ers; Ifthe proper fountain of poetry flowed less abundantly in 
him thay in some others, yet- he. has diverted the fairest tributary 
streams,.of Greece, Rome, England, Italy, and France into the 
channel, wheneé to us he has fed:so wide a lake of glittering 
waters. He singly maybe said to have renewed among us Lucian 
and Horace, Xenophon and Shaftesbury, Ariosto and Cervantes, 
Voltaire and Chaulieu, Sterne and Metastasio. He has farnished 
models of ‘didactie poetry such as no other nation can exhibit ; he 
iatroduced the romantic epopea, and has hitherto been equalled 
by.no imitator; he:gave. us.our. first philosophic romances ; and, 
notwithstanding. the changes of fashion to which that: class- of 
literature. is-peculiarly exposed, several of them: retaim a perma-. 
nent classical, rank. He founded. our, vernacular. opera: bis; 
writings have peculiarly. improved the, language of polished con-. 
versation; he enabled German to supersede. French,. and. Jed.the., 
Graces into Gothic, halls: his philosophy is, cheerful, his irony 
gentle, his indulgence liberal, and his perseverance in struggling; 
againet error, darkness, and: oppression, truly praiseworthy, The. 
fear.of:man. was. no. more known -to him than the’ fear of death; 
nor can he.be said to have had‘ the fear-of*God: it was rather a 
filial loye;tewards. the-Father of all, that. dweltin. him. Toreason 
about’ the interests. of.mankind impartially, and:ta bring«to: bear | 
the inferences of that reason, formed the cordial;purpose-andveager ' 
business of his philanthropic life. Hallowed,be thy. memory,.thou:: 
charmitig singer; thou sound philosopher, thou meritorious.Ger- 
man, thou noble man!’ , 


— 
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We are well pleased with this biographical delineation. 
Some farther account is expected from the pen of M. Béttiger : 
but it appears to us that few dacunee are left to be supplied, 
and that few criticisms want to be revised. We quit the pro- 
duction of M. GruBer with interest, with gratitude, and with 
satisfaction. 





Art. IX. Traité des Caractéres Physiques, &c.; i.e. A Treatise on 
the Physical Characters of precious Stones, for the Purpose of 
facilitating the recognition of them when cut; by the Abbé 
Hatiy, Member of the Legion of Honour, Knight of the Order 
of St. Michael of Bavaria, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 

_ Professor of Mineralogy in the King’s Garden, &c. &c. 8vo. 
pp: 275. Paris. 1817. Imported by Treuttel and Wurz, 

’ Successors to M. De Boffe. Price 10s. sewed. 


B* the combined aid of chemistry and crystallography, we 

are now frequently enabled to reform the vague and erro- 
neous vocabulary of the older mineralugists, and to impart 
precision to the catalogues of a Wallerius, a Dc Born, and a 
Bergmann, 'The exigencies of the lapidary and jeweller, how- 
ever, still require that the mineral substances on which they 
exercise their taste and talents should be classed rather ac- 
cording to their colours, and other external circumstances, 
than according to the principles of their internal constitution, 
or the sali betel forms which they are observed to assume in 
nature. While views of expediency, therefore, suggest the 
propriety of both modes of distribution, it is for the mutual 
benefit of the mineralogist and the artist that each should per- 
fectly understand the language of the other; and it is not less 
for the benefit of the public that they should be put in pos- 
session of the means of precisely appreciating the language of 
both. The Abbé Hat appears to have been so forcibly im- 
pressed with the importance of these ideas that he has, with 
laudable condescension, adapted his statements even to novi- 
ciates in the science of crystallography ; and he has devoted 
the first section of the first part of this treatise to a condensed, 
but very perspicuous and luminous, exposition of the main 
principles by which he has been regulated in his distribution 
of mineral species. This elementary portion of the work it 
would be very superfluous to recapitulate: but we cannot re- 
frain from recommending it to the attention of such of our 
readers as wish to become acquainted with the practical 
modes of estimating the angles and ascertaining the structure 


of crystals. — 
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‘This section is followed by another, containing an abridged . 


description of the species and the principal varieties included 


under the denomination of precious stones, in the order of the 
author’s arrangement. 


Under Topaz arecomprized the colourless Brazilian variety : 


termed Water-drop by the Portuguese lapidaries, the yellow or 
Saxon, the Siberian, and the Brazilian ruby, or burnt topaz. 
The primitive form of this species has not yet been ascer- 
tained, but the more remarkable varieties of its crystals are 
distinctly defined. To Quartz belong the subordinate va- 
rieties of the hyaline; including rock-crystal and amethyst, 
the quartz-agate, which affords the chrysoprase, and the quartz- 
resinite, comprehending the different varieties of opal. 
aircon is limited to the el jargoon and the hyacinth. 
Corundum is of all mineral species the most fertile in gems, 
not fewer than eleven being referable to its first sub-species, or 
hyaline corundum ; viz. white sapphire, ruby sapphire, in- 
digo sapphire, girasol, topaz, emerald, chrysolite, amethyst, 
aquamarine, (prefixing to each the epithet orzental,) and, 


lastly, the asterias, or star-stone. Cymophane is also termed ' 


chrysoberyl, and oriental chrysolite. Spinel is divided into 
spinel and Balais ruby. The precious stones of the Emerald 
family are, the Peruvian emerald, and the beryl, or aqua- 
marine. ‘To the Dichroite belongs also the water-sapphire. 
The varieties of Garnet are, the Syrian, the Ceylonese or 
Bohemian, and the vermilion. It may be proper to apprize 
some of our readers that Essonite is another name for the 
Cinnamon-stone of Werner ; indicating its inferiority in hard- 
ness, weight, and lustre, to the zircon and garnet, with both 
of which it had been successively associated, though its crys- 
tallization is incompatible with that of either. ‘ The island of 
Ceylon is the only country from which the essonite has been 
hitherto procured; and, for a long time, only in small-sized 
fragments: but, within these few years, pieces of more or less 
considerable dimensions have been brought to England. I 
have a specimen in my collection, included among those for 
which I am indebted to the kindness of the Count de Bournon, 
whose name greatly enhances their intrinsic value, as they 
are extremely interesting to the study of the science which he 
has enriched with the results of his ingenious and numerous 
observations.’ Of the varieties of ornamental Felspar, two 
are ranked among the precious stones, viz. the argentine, 
fish-eye, or moon-stone ; and the oriental aventurine, or sun- 
stone. The finest moon-stones, especially those which exhi- 
bit reflections of a very pleasing blue tint, are obtained from 
the island of Ceylon ; usually in the form of water-worn frag- 
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ments, though some of them still retain traces of crystalli- 
zation. ‘The sun-stone, which is at once so beautiful and so 
rare, occurs in the island of Cedlovatoi, near Archangel. 
The term Tourmalinis, applied to the Brazilian emerald, to 
the brown tourmalin-of Ceylon, to the red tourmalin of Brazil, 
and to the red, green, and blue tourmalins of the province of 
Massachussets, Chrysolite, or Peridot of the French, and 
Diamond, are at once the scientific and commercial appel- 
lations of the mineral species which they designate. 


‘ With respect to the Turquoise, which has also been admitted 
among the precious stones, it is distinguished into two species ; 
the one, stony, and termed of the old rock, coloured by the oxyd 
of copper, and which has been hitherto found only in shapeless 
masses; and the other, bony, originating in fossil bones, and mere 
particularly in the teeth of animals, and of which the colouring 
principle is phosphat of iron. This latter is called Turguozse of the 
new.rock. The first is insoluble in the nitric acid, and the other 
is dissolved in it without effervescence.’ 


This short. abstract‘may suffice to indicate the precise range 
of the Abbé Haitiy’s nomenclature, or the mineral substances 
of which he conceives the expression precious stones to be pro- 
perlypredicated. 

Part IL. of the essay before us contains, under the distinet 
heads.of Accidents of Light, Specific Gravity, Hardness, Double 
Refraction, Duration of Electricity.acquired by Friction, Elec- 
tricity acquired by Heat, and Action on the Magnetic Needle, 
those statements of the physical properties of gems which-the 
learned Professor presumes may mest contribute to their elu- 
cidation. Although we do not positively object to ‘this dispo~ 
sition of his: materials, yet we apprehend that it would have 
been more strictly philosophical if the phenomena of double 
refraction, instead of forming a separate section, had: been 
considered under the accidents of light, and if the electrical 
and ‘magnetical details had beem discussed under the more ge- 
neral categories of electricity and magnetism. 

In: his exposition of the respective physical characters, 
M: Haiiy bas been particularly: solicitous to accommedate 
his-ideas and: language to those who may not have had‘ an-op- 
portunity: of applying scientifically to the various branches of 
natural:philosophy; and he has thus rendered his labours more 
extensively serviceable to the public. ‘The reflections and re- 
fractions of the rays of light he explains by familiar examples, 
while he deduces from them the diversities of hues ameng the 
coloured»gems.. The:rich and. changing tints of the Opal:he 
ascribes,.onithe:Newtonian.-principles of optics, to the inter- 
position’of'thin.laming:of ‘air in tiippinute cracks and er 
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of the stone ; and the colours of the oriental ruby, topaz, eme- 
rald, &c. to different proportions of oxygen, united to some 
metallic base, which render the particles susceptible of reflect- 
ing particular shades, 


' © The presence of these foreign particles does not, generally 
speaking, destroy their transparency ; but it is more or less altered 
in proportion as the colour is more or less deep. Besides, this 
colour is the same whether the stone be viewed by reflection or 
refraction. We should except, however, the water-sa phire ;. of 
which the case is analogous to that of the thin layer of air men- 
tioned above, and in which the transmitted differs from the reflected 
colour. If, in looking across a piece of this mineral, we give the 
visual ray a direction parallel to the axis of its primitive form, the 
colour is a faint violet-blue, like that which is reflected at the sur- 
face: but if, on the contrary, we direct the visual ray perpendi- 
cularly to the axis, the colour is of a brown yellow.’ 


Here, as in other instances, when the learned author states 
matters of fact, we may generally rely on his accuracy: but 
the theoretical reasonings, by which he endeavours to explain 
the phenomena, are not always invulnerable to objection. 
We are aware that he is not singular in his attempt to ac- 
count for the enchanting displays of the opal: but we are also 
aware that all our theories of light are involved in darkness. 
Buffon, too, in his eloquent description of that substance, 
refers the richness and variety of its hues to the lamine of 
which it is composed: but its fracture is conchoidal, and 
betrays no symptom of a laminated structure. Delius, who 
studied the opal with minute attention, was rather disposed to 
ascribe the brilliancy and diversity of its tints to the disposi- 
tion or internal texture of the component parts; and especially 
to the inflammable principle, which abounds more in one 
stone than another, and which in the present case may be 
matured, developed, or rendered sensible by the agency of the 
solar rays. He was led to this conclusion by observing that, 
if two fresh opals, similar in colour, texture, and fineness, 
were exposed to the sun, one would assume the changing 
hues, and the other never would acquire them, although both 
abounded with minute cracks and fissures. On the other 
hand, the most powerful magnifying glass is often unable to 
detect any such fissures in the most beautiful specimens, while 
they are very obvious in some that are wholly destitute of 
colour. . , | spr’ : 

It is alleged that the changing reflections, which certam 
precious stones shoot forth ‘from their interior, ‘are’ caused by 
the interposition of some extraneous matter, apparently of an 
earthy nature, and in which the arrangement of the particles 
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bears some relation to the structure of the stone: so that the 
play is: visible on places parallel to one or more natural joints, 
situated between the composing laminz. ‘Thus, the mere in- 
spection of some fragments of moon-stone will shew that. the 
play of colours obtains in the direction of one of the faces 
which easily yield to cleavage. In the asterias, the face which. 
presents the six-rayed star is perpendicular to the axis of the 
primitive form. of the stone. M. Hairy adds: he 


‘:T here subjom an account of a curious effect of light which 
the ‘Garnet sometimes exhibits, but which I have not classed 
among the distinctive characters of that stone, because it takes 
place only when it is cut in a particular manner. In my descrip- 
tion of the rhomboidal dodecahedron which is its primitive form, 
I remarked that this dodecahedron may be made to assume dif- 


re 


férent positions, under each of which six of its faces are situated 
like the planes of a regular hexhaedral prism. : 
_ * If we-conceive that, by the aid of two transverse sections, in 
a direction parallel to the supposed basis of such a prism, an 
hexagonal plate is detached from the dodecahedron, it will afford 
an exemplification of the phenomenon to which I allude.- In 
erder to observe it, this plate should be held by the edges between 
two fingers, and placed between the eye and a lighted taper, so 
that one of its great faces may be turned towards the latter. 
We shall then perceive long trains of light, in the form of a star 
of six rays, inclined to one another under angles of sixty degrees 
issuing from the centre of the flame of the taper, as from 2 
common point ; and, if the garnet-plate be turned round, the rays 
of the star are observed, at the same time, to revolve round the 
centre.’ 


The highest lustre of the Diamond, sometimes called the 
adamantine, has a metallic aspect, and approaches to that of 
finely polished steel ; whereas that of the other precious stones 
is rather vitreous. | 

M. Haivy’s section on specific Gravity needs not to detain us, 
because it merely explains, in a very perspicuous manner, the 
mode of ascertaining its amount in any given case; with a 
description of Nicholson’s areometer, and an example of its 
application. It is proposed to estimate the character of 
hardness by the nature of the scratch which the stone is 
observed to make on rock-crystal, on white glass, or on other: 
precious stones. : . 

‘The property which most of the precious stones possess in 
a greater or less degree, of exhibiting, in certain circum-. 
stances, and positions, the phenomenon of double refraction, 
is treated much more at length, and with a masterly hand : 
but the. author’s statements are not. susceptible of abridge- 
ment, and the section is.too long for transcription. Referring 
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to observe,that the combination of circumstances, requisite to 
the distinct manifestation of this appearance in several in- 
stances, will sufficiently account for the discordant assertions 
of mineralogists with respect to its existence in particular 
cases. , | 
_ Without entering into the consideration of M. Haii’s. 
theory of electricity, which would require a separate article, { 
we may remark that the greater or less capacity, manifested ' 
by the several species for the retention of the electric fluid, 
may frequently afford important criteria either to the minera- 
logist or to the practical dealer in precious stones. With 
respect to those which are electrized by friction, it is moreover 
deserving of notice that a fragment, once squeezed between | 
the fingers, exhibits the same appearances as if it had been 
rubbed. The electrical experiments on the tourmalin, which 
are here recorded, are extremely interesting, although their | 
results were already before the public. e phenomena of ( 
magnetism are likewise unfolded at considerable length ; and 
the figures serve to illustrate the descriptions of some very 
ingenious contrivances, by which even slight degrees of this 
property are rendered manifest. The Professor then ob- 
serves: ‘ By operating in the manner which I have just 
described, I have obtained very marked results from all the 
varieties of Garnet and the different Chrysolites which 1 
submitted to trial.. The Essonites produced obviously similar 
but less sensible effects. Among the other precious stones, 1 
most of which are also coloured by iron, I have found none + 7 
which put the needle in motion; because that- metal existed ( 
in them in portions too minute, or in a condition inimical to ’ 
the magnetic action: — but, if all the stones which contain 
iron were capable of acting on the needle, the character 
derived from that action would cease to be distinctive.’ 

The Abbé has subjomed an Appendix, treating of various if 
minerals which, though not strictly gems or precious stones, 
are considered as making a near approach to them, and are 
actually employed in the arts for ornamental purposes ; limit- . 
ing his range, however, to those of small and portable dimen- 
sions, and consequently excluding -sggmsd marble, porphyry, 
&c. Among the species which he particularizes, are the i 


our readers, therefore, to the original, we shall only beg leave 
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fibrous carbonat of lime, or satin-spar, varieties of quartz- 

crystals, cat’s eye, common aventurine, chalcedony, plasma, 

cornelian, onyx, sardonyx, jasper, agatized wood, Labrador- F 
stone, lapis lazuli, kyanite, jet, malachite, steel, &c. — 

_ As the yellow hyaline quartz has not only been termed 

Indian, Bohemian, and Saxon topaz, but may readily be 

os Mm 2 confounded ' 
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confounded by the eye with genuine topaz, it may be proper 
to remark that their inferior specific gravity, and their rapid 


loss of electricity acquired by friction, will at any time easily 
distinguish them. Kyanite, in like manner, is at once dis- 
criminated from sapphire by the great inferiority of its hard- 
ness and specific gravity, as well as by the pearly reflections 
from ‘the internal faces situated in the direction of the 
cleavage. A more liberal insertion of such distinctive cha- 
racters would have ‘considerably added to the value of this 
Appendix ; a ‘great part of which is occupied with definitions, 
or short descriptions, of substances that have already been 
often‘defined and described. . We except, however, from this 
remark the articles Aydrophane and petrified wood ; on both of 
which the author ‘has indulged in a strain rather of ingenious 
than ‘satisfactory investigation. After having laid down the 
Jeading-characters of the hydrophane, he proceeds thus: 


‘This stone, in its ordinary state, is a spungy body, interspersed 
‘with a multitude of small vacancies, filled with air. When im- 
mersed in water *, it imbibes that liquid, the particles of which 
replace those of the air ; so that a multitude of small bubbles may 
frequently be seen issuing from the stone, and rising in close suc- 
cession even to the surface of the water. On removing the stone 
from the water, and placing it between the eye and the light, it is 
found to have acquired a much greater degree of translucency : 
‘ut, in proportion as the imbibed fluid escapes by drying, it re- 
verts to its pristine state. 

_ * The time requisite to complete the absorption varies according 
to the different hydrophanes ; a minute or two sufficing for some, 
while others require a quarter or half an hour, or more. In some 
alleged hydrophanes, or fragments of chalcedony, the effect is 
very tardy and inconspicuous. 

‘ In the result of the experiment ‘which I have just quoted, we 
have a sort of paradox, inasmuch as the hydrophane acquires an 
increase of transparency by the substitution of a liquid less 
transparent than air for this latter fluid: but the paradox disap- 
pears in the explanation with which the Newtonian theory supplies 
us of this phenomenon, and which depends on a principle that I 
have indicated above. It consists in this, that, when the light, 
after having traversed a body, falls obliquely on the surface of-a 
second body of a different density, and which is at the same time 
capable of transmitting light,: it is divided into two parts; one of 
which is refracted as it penetrates this second body, and the other 
is reflected at its surface. Now, generally speaking, in propor- 
tion as the densities of the two bodies differ, the number of rays 
reflected under a given inclination is considerable, and that of the 
refracted rays is less. The reverse takes place in proportion. as 
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* Pure water, as that which is distilled or filtered, should: be 
employed for the purpose. — : ms 
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the densities approach equality; the quantity of reflected light 
being diminished, and that of refracted light being increased. 

‘ The phenomenon which the hydrophane exhibits belongs to 
those which depend on this relation between the respective densi- 
ties of the bodies, and the action which they exercise on the 
light. When in its natural state, the rays which penetrate it, 
meeting successively with stony particles and particles of the 
interposed air, undergo at their mutual surfaces.of contact a mul- 
titude of reflections, whence escape other rays, which the refrac- 
tion conveys to a greater. distance ; and, as the density of the air 
is incomparably much smaller than that of the stone, the number 
of these refracted rays rapidly decreases, from one particle to 
another, so that very few remain which reach the last surface. 

‘ Let us now substitute water for air, (namely, a liquid’of which. 
the density much more nearly approaches to an equality with that 
of the stone, )'and the effect will be the reverse of the preceding ; 
or, in other words, much fewer reflected rays will be observed on 
the surfaces of contact of the two descriptions of particles, and 
many more which will continue their path by aid of the refrac- 
tion ; so that the transparency, which depends on the number of 
those which have traversed the hydrophane in successive stages, 
will be found sensibly augmented.’ 


This account of the matter, however, is not unattended 
with difficulty; since water itself, which contains a. consider- 
able quantity of air dispersed through its pores, ought, ac- 
cording to the same reasoning, to be opake, or at most 
translucid. An acid, in like manner, saturated with a metal 
of a greatly superior density, should present an obstacle to the 
transmission of light; first, by the reflection of the rays, 
occasioned by their meeting with the metallic particles of 
a density different from that of the fluid; and, secondly, by 
the natural opakeness of the metal: yet we know that metallic 
solutions are nearly as limpid as pure water. In conformity 
with the same theory, even glass should be opake,. because it 
is composed of ingredients of different densities, and. its 
homogeneous aspect is merely apparent; since all the in- 
gredients, however blended and combined, cannot mutually 

etrate one another,. but merely form the semblance of 
union by the juxta-position of their particles. Independently, 
therefore, of the opakeness of the earthy and metallic par- 
ticles, the difference of their respective densities alone should. 
occasion an infinite number of different reflections and. re- 
fractions, so as completely to intercept the transmission of lu- 
minous rays, and cause opakeness in the glass. Moreover, the 
theory is not.applicable to facts which take place with respect to 
bodies that are perfectly opake, though of homogeneous com- 
position ; and which become as limpid as water in, consequence 
of combining with extraneous substances of a different density ; 
Mm 3 metals, 
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‘metals, for example, which, by the action of heat, have 
passed to the state of transparent glass, after their combin- 
ation with oxygen. Hence we are warranted to infer that 


the true cause of hydrophaneity, if we may be allowed the 
term, still remains to be explained. If we could here afford 
to pursue the inquiry, we might perhaps arrive at something 
like a solution of the problein in the chemical doctrine of the 


-felative affinities of bodies for light. Should it even then be 
‘alleged that we had only removed the difficulty one step, and 
“the question still be asked, what is an affinity for light? we 


could only answer that the same objection may be made to 
every doctrine which professes to account for any of the ap- 
pearances of nature; that we know as little concerning the 


essence of chemical relations as concerning that of gravitation, 
_ the laws of which the immortal Newton has explained with so 


much sublimity and with such force of evidence; and that, 


-in our present state of limited capacity and fleeting existence, 


we may indeed occasionally detect one or a few links, but can 
hever trace even any considerable portion of that immense 
eee of processes which: has its origin in the supreme 
tause. : 

M. Haiy’s theory of the petrifaction of wood appears to us 
to labour under es formidable difficulties with his notions 
respecting the hydrophanous paradox ; since in this treatise, 
as in other parts of his works, he adopts the ordinary opinion 


‘that the stony matter has taken place of the vegetable, in pro- 


portion as the latter has been decomposed. Yet various cir- 
cumstances militate against the supposition. Thus, trunks of 
trees, from twenty to forty feet in length, buried at a small 
‘depth from the surface in sandy beds, are, from the bark to 
the very heart, converted into siliceous matter; although the 
sand, which is in immediate contact with them on every side, 
in no degree participates of the converting influence. Now, 
‘we cannot easily conceive that the liquid, which held in solu- 


tion the stony matter that has assumed the place of the woody 


particles, should not have agglutinated, and converted into 
‘granular quartz the sand which immediately surrounds the pe- 
trified trunks. With respect to the ligneous organization, 
which the theory of substitution supposes to be destroyed; we 
have to remark that the most minute fibres, scarcely discernible 
‘by the microscope, have perfectly preserved not only the 
form and situation which they manifest in the fresh state of 
the wood, but even all their appropriate shades of colouring. 
Tf, therefore, the stony had taken the place of the ligneous 
particles, the whole petrified mass would have been of an uni- 


form colour, since the same stony matter would have = 
a sively 
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sively filled all the vacancies occasioned by the decomposition 
and retreat of the ligneous molecules. Besides, if we care~ 
fully examine the condition ‘of this description of petrified 
wood, we can perceive no symptom of previous decompo- 
sition. Some specimens exhibit not only the organic structure, 
but worms, which are themselves converted into agate; with 
their external surface whitish and opake, and their interior 
characterized by waving zones, of different tints, which ap- 
pear to represent their intestines. The annual circles of the 
wood, and the medullary prolongations from the centre to the 
circumference, are distinctly traceable. It is, moreover, 
particularly worthy of remark that, in these and similar 
specimens, the only unsilicified portions are precisely those 
which have suffered decomposition. In the Camusian cabinet, 
are pieces of agatized wood, found at Naofle, near Grignon; 
which contain a multitude of the larve of insects, apparently 
retaining their natural state. In others, the caterpillars are 
observed to be moveable in their cavities; a circumstance 
which is irreconcileable with the infiltration of a quartzese 
fluid that would have consolidated the mass. Saussure informs 
us that the collection of M. Annone, at Basil, contains a fossil 
crab, of which even the ova are petrified. All these facts 
would induce us to believe that the siliceous petrifaction in 
question is effected very rapidly, so as absolutely to preclude 
all idea of decomposition, and the tardy process of successive 
substitutions; because, from the moment at which bodies of so 
soft a consistency as worms, or caterpillars, are affected by 
putrefaction, they are unavoidably liable to such disintegra- 
tion that their forms can no longer be préserved.: ‘Some 
petrified fruits may, likewise, be quoted in support of the 
promptitude of the silicifying process: among the most re- 
markable of which we may notice the fossil walnuts of Lons- 
le-Saunier, which were found at the depth of 180 feet, in an 
old salt-brine pit; and of which the shell and rhind retained 
the ligneous structure, when the kernel was converted into 
silex. In the catalogue of Davila, mention is made of similar 
specimens found in Piedmont, of which the colour and ap- 
pearance are so little altered that a person would be tempted 
to eat them; and the inner part of the shell presents not the 
smallest vestige of infiltration. | 

We cannot, therefore, regard this species of petrifaction 
as a mechanical operation, in which the stony matter has gra- 
dually, and particle by particle, taken the place of the sub- 
‘stance of these organic bodies. M. Patrin’s hypothesis of a 
chemical change or transmutation of the ligneous into ‘the sili- 
ceous matter, without affecting the arrangement of the parts, 
se M'm 4 salt is 
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is at least more plausible, and proceeds on the supposition 
that aériform fluids, by combining with the elements of organ- 
ized bodies, may assume the nature of stone. 

In taking leave of the present essay, we have to observe 
that, while it contains some superfluous statements and defi- 
nitions, it omits others more immediately connected with its 
professed design. _ The. properties of phosphoreseence, for 
example, —flexibility, powder, fracture, &c.,— are passed over 
in silence ; whereas the consideration of the general physical 
doctrines of electricity and magnetism is somewhat unneces- 
sarily dilated. Yet the collector of precious stones may derive 
not a few useful and important hints, which M. Hatiy has 
conveyed to them in a philosophical though very intelligible 
manner; and the reader will be gratified by the tabular and 
practical results of the text, as well as with the plates of the 
crystalline forms and instruments to which it refers. 





Art. X. L’Industrie Littéraire et Scientifique, &c.; i.e. The 
Union of Literary and Scientific Industry with Industry in Trade 
and Manufactures; or Views of Finance, Politics, Morals; and 
Philosophy, conducive to the Interest of all Persons employed 
in Productive Labour. Vol. I. in Three Parts. . The Financial 
Part, by M. St. Ausin; the Political, by A. TureRRy. 8vo. 
pp. 464. Paris. 

HE title of this book will embarrass a number of readers, 

~ and will afford one more example of the aukwardness of 
speaking scholastic language when the object is to address the 
public at large, and when the plainest and most familiar 
terms ought to be employed. The plan of the work in all its 
intended extent is not explained, but the title might have been 
much simplified, if we may be allowed to judge from the 
volume betore us; which consists of two parts, and which should 
have been called ‘ Observations on French Finance,” 
and “ Principles of International Policy.” However, after 
this disappointment in limine, it is some satisfaction to find 
that both the writers who figure here are men of talents and 
liberality ; the one applying a great store of historical know- 
lege and sound reasoning to financial questions; the other 
discussing in the spirit of peace, and we may even say of 
generosity, those feelings and prejudices which have so long 
been made instrumental in arming one nation against another. 
I. Observations on French Finance.— We begin our report by 

M. Sr. Austin’s portion of the volume, and shall extract; as a 

curious historical document, the following statement of the ex- 


penditure of the French government in the year 1682; a nl 
15 w 
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which was the last of the administration of Colbert, and which 
may be fairly taken as an average of the whole reign of Louis 
XIV.; who had not, on the one hand, met at that time with 
disaster, nor, on the other hand, carried taxation to the length 
to which he extended it towards the close of the century. 


: 














Sterling. Sterling. 
‘Civil list —the King’s Brought forward, £ 2,600,000 
privy purse, - £100,000| Fortifications, - 400,000 
The Queen’s household, 60,000} Navy, - 500,000 
Household of the Dau- Arrears of panic debt, 350,000 
phiness, : 50,000 | Public buildings, par- 
Household of Monsieur, ticularly Versailles, 300,000 
(the King’s eldest Ambassadors, = 40,000 
brother, ) - 45,000 | Pensions, - 70,000 
The royal stud, - 40,000} Secret service, - 100,000 
Plate, - - 50,000 | Salaries to members of 
Body guard and house- council, : 60,000 
hold troops, - 50,000} The Swiss confedera- 
Travelling and small do- tion, -* - 14,000 
nations, - 60,000 | The canal of Langue- 
Sports of the field, - 40,000] doc, - 20,000 
All other expences con- Roads and bridges, 15,000 
nected with the court, 105,000 | Assistance to trade 
and manufactures, § 24,000 
. # 600,000 The Bastile, - 4,000 
The general expenditure. The paving of Paris, 3,000 
Army, (a year of All other expences, = 500,000 
peace, ) - 2,000,000 
Total, 5,000,000.” 
Carry up, 2,600,000 








The sum of five millions sterling far exceeded the annual 
revenue of Spain or England in those days: but the most 
striking feature of the account is the large amount of the civil 
list; which, including the repairs at Versailles, is not less 
than one-sixth of the whole national expenditure. Such are 
the blessed consequences of intrusting the executive power 
with an uncontrouled disposal of the public money ! 

It is a remarkable fact that, in France, the government, 
when it comes forwards in the capacity of a borrower, is 
obliged to pay a higher rate of interest than private indivi- 
duals; at present, it pays seven per cent., which is more than 
is asked by a capitalist from his neighbour even on a second 
mortgage: while in this country, and in Holland, the reverse 
has long been the case. Our readers, however, will soon see 
a very substantial cause for this important distinction, when 
apprized that it has for many centuries been the practice of 
French sovereigns to make very light of the engagements of 
their predecessors; appropriating, without scruple, on their 

accession 
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accéssion:to. the throne, all the disposable funds of the trea- 
sury, and paying their creditors 2 la Hudibras with such con- 
venient words as Bureau de révision, ré-assignation, liquidation, 
and, of late, consolidation ; all of which mean that, instead of 
recejving the money that is due to a creditor, he is.to present 
his documents before a Board invested with one or another of 
these pompous titles: which, after having adjourned a demand 
from year to year, will pay perhaps half the amount in long- . 
dated securities. This system was called benefice d’inventaire, 
and was: uniformly adopted by every individual in the long 
line of French princes, with the exception of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. and the present king. Not only did the demise 
of the crown lead regularly to such a joyeuse entrée, but a 
change of ministry often gave a pretext for putting off lawful 
claims by the convenient allegation of the necessity of conso- 
lidating the arrears, repairing past irregularities, or putting 
le service au courant. ‘This, says M. St. Ausin, reminds me 
of the plan of the notorious Cardinal Dubois ; who, when 
involved in epistolary arrears, was accustomed to commit 
the unanswered letters to the flames; observing, ‘ Je vais 
mettre V ordre dans ma correspondence.” _ It was thus that at the 
close of the reign of Louis XIV. the arrears of the year 1711 
were turned over to 1712, those of 1712 to 1713, &c. &c. 
until 1720, when the Mississippi scheme plunged the whole in 
one common vortex. Again, in our own time, the Executive 
Directory, after having taken possession of all the disposable 
funds for the year 1795, deferred the adjustment of accounts 
from year to year, till 1799, when it made its own exit, and 
was succeeded by Bonaparte: who, by one sweeping law, 
(dated 30 Ventose, an. 9,) suspended all farther proceedings, 
and referred the claimants to the grand bureau de liquidation 
in the Place Vendome.. He continued his financial arrange- 
ments on the same hopeful plan, making it a rule to put off 
every contractor who had not found means to be paid in 
money, to the succession beneficiaire of the next year. -- 
'. Expence of standing Armies.—M. Sr. Ausin is a vehement 
opponent of military expence, and ridicules (p. 71.) the undue 
prdportion of officers to soldiers which has been kept.up for 
ages in France, but which since the time of Bonaparte has 
gone beyond all bounds. A Prussian writer, on .examinin 
the returns of the French army, declared that he found there 
a greater number of Generals than Frederic II. had of Ser- . 
jeant-majors at the beginning of his reign.* Eight millions 





* The General-officers of the British army very far outnumber 
its-Serjeant-miajors. 
) sterling, 
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sterling, the sum required. for the French army, in¢hding 
— allowances and the Ordnance, ought, in a country in 
which provisions are comparatively cheap, to suffice for the 
support of 160,000 men: but this, we believe, is nearly double 
the number actually on foot. Some persons maintain that the 
national dignity requires an increase of force; as if, says 
M. Sr. Ausin, * dignity obliged us to ruin ourselves for yo 
sake of appearances. Loree is at present sufficiently, tran- 
quil: we have no war to dread for our defence; and the 
time of offensive wars and offensive alliances is, I trust, past 
for ever.’ He is very anxious to prevent his countrymen 
from being discouraged by the present state of their finances, 
or by the heavy sums which they still have to pay to the Allies. 
There is not, it seems, a power in Europe (with the excep- 
tion of Spain and Austria) whose stocks are at so lowan ebb 
as those of France at this moment; a circumstance apparent 
discouraging, but from which M. Sr. Aupin feels himself 
justified in anticipating a considerable rise, while he ascribes 
the present depression to none but temporary causes. Taking 
a comprehensive view of the wants and resources of the coun- 
try, he has no hesitation in affirming that France may rank 
on a par with England in the prospect of financial pros- 
perity; and this, he hopes, the public on our side of the 
Channel will hear without regret, since he perceives not the 
slightest reason for keeping up old national jealousies; or for 
‘the inhabitants of the one country desiring the depreciation of 
the credit of the other. Europe is now too wide a common- 
wealth, and: the range of political calculation is too much 
extended, to permit the rivalship of these nations to continue; 
in fact, their alliance may ere long be necessary to repress the 
aggrandizement of other states. | he 
nd-Tax in France.— This tax, called the foncier, is 
of great amount, producing not less than eight or nine mil- 
lions sterling; and it has been matter of surprize that it 
has continued to be regularly paid during the successive 
years of disaster which have of late pressed so closely on each 
other. M. Sr. AuBIN, however, gives several very satisfactory 
reasons for this circumstance; the principal of which are that, 
land being now held in small quantities and by a vast num- 
-ber of individuals, means are found from other sources of dis- 
charging what would be an intolerable burden if the whole pro- 
perty of the occupant were in land. Another consideration is 
that this tax does not, like our late Income-Tax, affect farming 
profits ; so that a person cultivating his own em (which is 
now.a very general case in France, particu arly among the 


acquéreurs de biens nationaux,) pays.only in the capacity of 
. ' ptoprietor, 
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proprietor, and ‘retilizes the whole of his farming profits, whe- 
ther great or'small. ‘Without these assuaging corisiderations, 
it would, no’ doubt, be a matter of impracticability to dis- 
charge so heavy an annual burden as 25 per cent. on the rent 
of land. | nt cn | 

‘YI. Principles of international Policy.—This part is contri- 
buted by M. Turerry, who deals less in practical exemplifi- 
cation than his collaborateur, and enters on a grave discussion of 
what'a philosopher would term the “ real interest of man- 
kind ;” accompanied by an exposure of the various prejudices 
which have hitherto set nations at war with their neighbours. 
All this his readers will find very humanely and considerately 
argued: but they must prepare themselves for a much drier 
sok than they undertake when perusing a book of biography 
or travels. It is observed : 


‘ There are still nations among whom the name of foreigner 
implies nothing better than a person who is fair game ; and it is‘a 
curious. fact, which we have on the authority of Cicero, that the 
Latin word hostis was long used in the sense of both foreigner and 
enemy. Unluckily, the path of civilization is narrow; men ad- 
vance along it in single files, and the great mass fall into the rear; 
so that, to whatever age we look, we find only a select few in 
possession of a proper share of knowlege. In nothing is the 
want of civilization more apparent than in the treatment of ene- 
mies ; the plan in an early age is to destroy instead of carrying 
off ; to kill prisoners instead of reserving them for labour or ex- 
change. The next stage of advance points out the expediency of 
saving the life of our late opponent, and of endeavouring to make 
him a productive instrument in our hands. Delenda est Carthago has 
long been a motto, either tacit or avowed, with almost all nations 
towards their neighbours, and among others with France and Eng- 
land. It is only in the official declarations of the Jast two or three 
years that we find a different doctrine, and an admission that it 


| belongs to sound policy to leave the great States of Europe in pos- 


session of their actual power and population. With regard to 
trade, our ancestors had a notion that every country ought to con- 
fine its demands to its own products, and that all which was pur- 
chased of foreigners was so much loss ;— hence the plan of stimu- 
lating production’ by bounties, and of burdening importation by 
heavy duties ;—— combined with the precious notion that a recur- 


rence to war was expedient after every interval of eight, ten, or 


twelve years, peace being in fact considered little else than a 
breathing-time for fresh hostilities. Even those who admired the 


liberality and mildness of the Christian doctrine never conceived 


that their political interest stood on the same ground of calculation 
with humanity and religion. . It was not until our wants became 
multiplied, our labour subdivided, and our population increased, 
that we found out how much a state of amity-is conducive to mu- 
tual prosperity ; and that the more enlightened among us ~— = 
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farther discovery that the ratio of our prosperity is in correspond- 
ence with that of the prosperity of our neighbours. The latter is 
even at present by no means a generally received doctrine, al- 
though nothing can be clearer than that the purchasers of our com- 
modities are eligible customers only when they have the means of 
paying for them; as well as the farther political truth that the. 
idea of conquering a nation, even such an one as Spain, is wholly 
chimerical.’ | 
The remarks of M. Tuterry are so applicable to several 
parts of our past history, that we might be almost tempted to 
suspect him of animadverting on England instead of France. 
To make war for a branch of foreign trade was formerly 
deemed good policy ; witness our rupture with Spain in 1741. 
Some sapient calculators imagine that the traffic of mines is 
of all the most lucrative, while others smile at this antiquated 
notion, and declare that “it is not gold and silver but 
foreign trade generally that will bring wealth into a country.” 
These reasoners have no proper sense of the benefit arising 
from home-traffic of all kinds; which, if we include agriculture, 
employs not less than five times as much productive indust 
as foreign commerce, even in countries which, like England 
and Holland, possess an extra-share of maritime intercourse, 
In France, in Germany, in Spain, in Sweden, and still more 
in Russia, ten or even twenty to one would probably not be an 
undue statement of their relative proportions. ‘There cannot 
be a greater error than to consider home-industry as a barren 
and unproductive exchange: nothing leads more effectually to 
the improvement of land, houses, roads, and canals ; — all of 
which are additions to national wealth as substantial as the 
profit realized by any branch of our foreign commerce. 
Another idea brought forwards (p. 50.) with > ak judg- 
ment by M. TureErry is that a free nation, so far from havin 
an interest in depriving its neighbours of an equally. salutary 
government, will find its welfare promoted by leaving them in 
the enjoyment of every political benefit. It is evidently the 
interest ef England that France should retain all that is bene- 
ficial in her Revolution ; because, wherever the people influence 
materially the measures of government, we may reckon on a 
growing aversion to war, an appreciation of the benefits of 
peace, a conviction of the folly of past quarrels, and a deter- 
mination to consult individual tranquillity and comfort without 
running a romantic race in quest of foreign acquisitions. 
This is no theoretical calculation: it was the practical policy 
of the United States during nearly twenty years of the late 
military struggle in‘ Europe; for, though harassed in their 
shipping both by France and: England, ever since the year 
1793; they maintained a peaceful attitude, and — vo 
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beyond the language of remonstrance, until our enforcement of — 
the Orders in Council left. them no alternative but war. 
_ In closing:our report with a few remarks on the general 
spirit of, this publication, we must observe that no doubt. can. 
be éntertained of the solidity of a great part of the reasoning 
colitained in it; for we have merely to look to ourselves, and to 
say whether any country ever felt more strongly the inade- 
quacy of military success to confer the blessings of national 
prosperity. Since 1812, all our ‘foreign affairs have gone on 
prosperously ; we have attained every point at which we aimed ; 
and: still we know not in the whole range of our history a 
_ period in which commercial distress arrived at such a height. 
The public mind both here and on the Continent is, therefore, 
doubly prepared for the reception of the moderate and pacifi¢ 
- doetrines contained in the present volume, as well as in several 
others which have proceeded of late years from the French 
press. Our chief objection to them is of a critical nature; the 
authors giving frequently an abstract metaphysical cast to the 
explanation of points which would be better conveyed in simple 


and familiar language. ‘The consequence is that such ideas 
have hitherto been treated, particularly in this country, as san- 


guine and chimerical ; established prejudices having in general 
too firm a hold to be shaken by speculative reasoning: These 
prejudices appeal strongly to the perceptive faculties of the 
mass of mankind; the great majority of whom are in the 
habit of. judging by first impressions, and have no idea of 
taking the time and trouble necessary to find out those points 
which. are the sources of their delusion. We must also add; 
with reference to Messieurs St. AuBIN and Tuierry, that 
they manifest too . pe a disposition to view a question under 
a single aspect, and to push a favourite argument without con- 
sidering that others of a very different kind may be brought 
forwards. While they discover a great share of acuteness and 
philanthropy, they expose themselves to animadversion for not 
giving their labours in.a more popular form, and for blending 
ps a subjects which have naturally very little connection. ‘ 





“ART. XI. “Table des Diviseurs, &c.; i.e. A Table of Divisors of 
~’ all’ Numbers from 1 to 3,000,000. By J. Ch. BurcKHaRpT. 
“+ gto. Parts. 1816. . | 
[HE resolution of any proposed number into its component 
_* factors has always been,.from the first dawn of arithmetic, 
a problem that excited considerable interest. Even so early 
as in the time of Eratosthenes, we have records of attempts at 
the solution of this problem ; the xoxxivoy or sieve of that phi- 
losopher being in fact a kind of mechanical operation, in- 
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tended to supply the place of a more scientific solution. It is 
true that’ Eratosthenes seems only to have had in view the 
determination of prime numbers: but it is obvious that any 
method, which would apply to this determination, would also 
be applicable to the finding of factors; because to ascertain 
that a number has no factors necessarily requires that we 
should be able to detect them when they do exist. While 
the properties of numbers were not so well known as-they are 
at this time, it was imagined that certain formule might 
be found which should include prime numbers only, and 
some. very remarkable cases were discovered. Of these we 
may mention that which was proposed by Fermat, viz. that 
2*+1, 2*+1, 2°+1, 2°°+1, and generally every number of 
the form 2"+1, while m was taken as any term in the series 


2, 4, 8, &c. 2”, was a prime number: but Euler found that 
23* + 1641 X 6,700,417, and consequently the theorem was 

not general. It has since been demonstrated by Le Gendre, 

that no algebraical formula can contain prime numbers only ; 

nor has any rule yet been devised, by which we can arrive at 

a knowlege of a number being prime, but such as involves in it 
the division of that number by all those that are less than the 
square root of itself. Certain of these divisors may, it is true, 

be excluded by considerations relative to the form of numbers, 
but still the principle of that division is involved in the solu- 

tion. Perhaps we ought to except from this general assertion 

the theorem of Sir John Wilson: but this can only be consi-« 
dered as an abstract rule, which it is absolutely impossible to 
put in practice. The great labour, therefore, attendant on, 
the determination of prime numbers, and on finding the factors 

of those that are not primes, has induced several modern 
writers to form tables, shewing by inspection the, several fac- 

tors of which a number is compounded, and in course indi- 
cating those that are primes. 

_ One of the most extensive tables of this kind, before the 
Herculean task of M. BurckHarpr, was published by 
Chernac; which contained all the factors of every number 
from 1 to 1,000,c00. The present author’s first intention ap-; 
pears to have been to have continued the table of Chernac, by 

iving the least factor only of all numbers from one million to. 
ae millions: but, having published his second and. third, 
million, he altered his plan, and, instead of giving the fourth; 
million, he has now supplied us with the first in the same. 
form. with his second and third; viz. instead of giving all the 
factors, like Chernac, he has stated only the least factor, which 
necessarily reduces the size and expence of the work in a con~ 
siderable degree. We have therefore now a very uniform pr ) 
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of tables comprized in a moderate compass, containing the 


- Jeast.divisor of every number from 1 to 3,036,000; and the 


author seems still disposed to continue the series to the fourth, 


‘&c. million, if the demand for the tables already pub- . 


lished will enable the bookseller to proceed with any prospect 
of remuneration. How this may be, it.is impossible to say ; 
though we are aded that such a work would be a certain 
loss in nd ;, because it fortunately happens that we very 
seldom . want. to know the component parts of a number, 
and. therefore few mathematicians would be disposed to put 
themselves to what they would consider as an unnecessary 
expence in the purchase of such tables. At the same time, it 
must, be acknowleged that, when the factors of a large number 
are required, it is worth the whole purchase-money of such a 


set of tables to make the requisite computations for discovering 


them. On this account, we shall be ‘glad to learn that the 
success of the present work has cnabled the author to proceed 
with his projected task. 





Art. XII. Procés des Prévenus de l Assassinat, &c.; i.e. Pro- 
ceedings against the Persons charged with the Assassination of 
~ 'M. Fualdés, Ex-magistrate of Rhodez, in the Department of 
the Aveyron; accompanied by an historical Notice of the'prin- 


» cipal Persons connected with this Affair, and Portraits. 8vo.— 


-Paris.. 1817. Imported by Treuttel and Wurz, Successors to 
» M. De Boffe. Price 7s. sewed. 


NONSIDERABLE attention has been excited on the Continent 

’ ‘by the nefarious transaction to which this volume relates, 
and ‘the proceedings have not yet been finally closed. M. 
Fualdes*is said to have been a respectable member of the legal 
profession, lately retired from a magisterial office, and was 
murdered on the 19th of March, 1817: the two persons prin- 
cipally suspected of having committed this foul deed being 
relatives of the victim, and almost daily frequenters of his 
house and table. After a long trial, seven of the ten accused 
persons were found guilty; and the Widow Bancal, Bastide, 
Jausion, Bax, and Colard, were adjudged to suffer death: 
the others to hard labour, imprisonment, &c.— A Madame 
Manson, whose name has lately figured so much in the news- 
papers, has been arrested since the trial for having given false 
evidence respecting it, and for having been an accomplice in 
the crime.’ A portrait of her is prefixed to the volume, which 
also contains ee of erste Bastide, the Medi we 
and Bousquer ; and a more table assemblage of physiog- 
nomies.has seldom met our eyes. Madlle. Rose: Piervet. like- 
wise implicated in the affair, is also honoured with a portrait. 
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I eNiugsdd toa. 
To the REMARKABLE Passacgs in this Volume. 


N.B. To jind any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A | 
DAMS, John, one of Th 
Bounty’s mutineers, inter- 
view with, at  Pitcairn’s 
island, 7. | 
» Mr. John, his evidence 
respecting public-houses, 193. 
Adelaide, speech of, in the ca. 
gedy so called, 239. 
JEschylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
ides, comparison of, by the 
ate Professor Porson, 424. 
Africa, failure of late expedi- 
tions of discovery in that 
country, 128. Travels in, and 
treatment of some American 
seamen , shipwrecked near 
Cape Bodajor, he 
Agriculture, in North America, 





particulars relative to the 


state of, 62. 

Alexander the Great, obs. on his 
visit to Jerusalem, as related 
by Josephus, 250. 

Algebra, obs. on the excessive 
partiality of French authors 
to that science, in all philo- 
sophical discussions, 488. 

Allegany mountains, in North 

America, particulars of the 
new settlements to the west 
of, 65. 

Alphabet, new theory of, 306. 
Alum Bay, in the Isle of Wight, 
its geological beauties, 170. 
America, North, on the prospect 
of civilizing the Indians of, 
57- 59. Severity of winter 
in, 60. Its agriculture, 62. 
Its new settlements, 65. Cul- 
ture of the sugar-maple, 66. 

Its fisheries, 20. 

. , United States of, 
obs. on their increasing poli- 
tical consequence, 178. 

Appr. Rev. VoL LxxxIv. 





America, Spanish, on the pre- 
sent war in, 173. 

Americans, and the English, obs. 
on their supposed friendliness 
or hostility, 289. 

Analysis, remarks on the supe- 
riority of. that method of 
treating trigonometry, 417. 

Aneurism, external, on a new 
method of operating for, 399. 
Inguinal, case of, 404. 

Apocalypse, remarks on the ob- 
ject of that book, 410. 

Armies, standing, of France, ex- 
pence of, 538. 

Arsenic, its effects on the human 
body, 162. 

Artery, peroneal, on a wound 
of, 399. 

Astronomy, modern, remarks on, 
in connection with arguments 
respecting Revelation, 69. 

Atheneus, notes on, by Pro- 
fessor Porson, 426. 

Athol, Duke of, becomes sove- 
reign of the Isle of Man, in 
right of his wife, 78. Sells 
his sovereignty to the King 
of England, id. 

Atomic theory, account of, 154: 

Atonement, remarks on the doc- 
trine of, 71. 85. 


B 

Bacon, Lord Chancellor,charged 
by a French writer with being 
an apologist of Machiavel, 
502. Detended, 503. 

Bacot, Mr. on the medical his- 
tory of the 1st Battalion of ist 
Foot Guards, 400. _ 

Bank-notes, obs. on the depreci- 
ation of, 325. | 

Banks, for savings, remarks on 
the plan of, 100. 

Na Banks, 
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Banks, provincial, plan for a 
reform of, tot. 


 Barnley, John, his evidence on 


the tendency of parliamentary 
rewards, 385. 386. 

Bath, poetic sketches of, 103. 

Beaumont, Mr. his evidence rel. 
to the licencing of public 
houses, 183.186.187.192.195. 

Bennet, Hon. H. G., on a whin- 
dyke in Northumberland, go. 
His meritorious labours in the 
discharge of the office of 
Chairman of the Police-Com- 
en 199. His report on the 
state of Newgate, 290, 291.296. 

Berthollet, M. rem “on his ‘hisbey 
of elective attractions, 156. 

Bligh, Lieut., commander of The 
a his conduct vindi- 
cated, 9. 

Blood, on the circulation of, in 
worms, 255. | 

Bodies, human, advice to medi- 
cal men on the examination of 
them after death, 329. 

Boggie, Mr. on a wound and 
han of the tibia, 399. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, remarks 
on thepossible succession of his 
family to the British throne, 
439. His long conversation 
with Wieland, 522. 

Bone, obs. on the structure of, 
400. - 

Boues in rickets, on the condi- 
tion of, 40t. 

Bounty armed-ship, particulars 

~ rel. to the mutineers of, 1. 4. 
Her commandegyindicated, 9. 

Boys, alarming increase in Lon- 

on of those who live by rob- 
bery, 386. Story of Leary, 
87. Of Farrell, 389. Flash- 
obi for, ib. 
Brande, Mr. on an astringent 
vegetable from China, 259. 
Brinkley, Dr. remarks on his 
observations on the parallax 
of fixed stars, 267. 

Brussels, confusion and suspence 
there during the battle of 
Waterloo, 291. 


Buckland, Mr. on rocks of slate 
and green-stone, go. 


C 
Cairo, description of, 338. 
Calvinists, obs. on the doctrines 
of, 440. 
Canal of St. Quintin, account of, 


7. 
OBeoins, See Desert. 


Catholics, obs. on the proposed 
emancipation of, 438. 

Cave, near the banks of the Nile, 
enterprizing attempt to ex- 
plore it, 344. 

Chama Gigas, extraordinary size 
of that shell, 374. 

Charlotte, Princess, poems on 
her death, 432, 433. Sermons 
on, 446—448. 

Chateaubriand, M. picture of, 
226. 

Chatham's island and Charles 
island, confusion of navigators 
in naming them, 3. "On thesup- 
ply of water at the former, zd. 

Children, calculation of the 


\ 


‘deaths of, 35. On the diseases. 


of, 36—39. 

Christ, Jewish traditions respect- 
ing; -26. 

Christianity, obs. on the reve- 
lation or the ignorance of it in 
other planets besides ours, 69. 
On its diffusion over the whole 
world, and account of missions 
for its propagation, 140—152. 

Church, state of, in Holland, 285. 

Cinnamon-stone, or Essonite, pro- 
cured only from Ceylon, 527. 

Clanny, Dr. his lamp for coal- 
mines preferable to that of Sir 
H. Davy, 313. 

Classics, obs. on the study of, 
51. Remarks on the perusal 
of, with impure feelings, 253. 

Coal, example of the process of 
its formation, in the Isle of 
Wight,170. Geological noticés 
concerning the coal-fields of 
Newcastle, 87. Onthenoxious 
air of coal-pits, 88. Mr. Ryan's 

method 
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method of ventilating. coal- 
mines, 312. On Dr. Clanny’s 
and Sir H. Davy’s lamps for 
- coal-mines, 313. 
Coffee-shops, remarks on, 397. 
Collot d’ Herbois, the Presak \- 
cobin, account of, 477—485. 
Colonies, English, Spanish, &c. 
account of, and obs. on the 
Colonial System, 173—182. 
Compass, variations of, observ- 
ations respecting, 302. 
Consumption, pulmonary, obs. on 
a species of, 403. : 
Continent of Europe, expence of 
living On, 286. 
Contractions, succeeding ulcer- 
ations of the skin, obs. on, 401. 


‘ €ontroversy, remarks on the ef- 


fects of, 369. 

Convulsions in children, observ- 
ations on, 37. 

Copy-right, obs. on the farther 
aitetation of the act respect- 
ing, 445. 

Corday, Charlotte, account of, 
480. Her assassination of 
Marat, 481. Her heroic 
death, 482. 

Corn, musty, process for puri- 


fying, 259. 


Coulomd, M. his successful in- 


quiries into the laws of elasti- 
city and magnetism, 487. Ac- 
count of his Electrometer, 491. 

Couthon, the Jacobin, account 
of, 472. 

Crampton, Mr. on the operation 
for external aneurism, 399. 
Crauford, Mr. on the street- 
gambling of childrefi, 389. 
On the miserable state of poor 

children, 393. 


D 
Dalton, Mr. obs. on his Atomic 
. theory, by Dr. Henry, 154. 
Damp, of various sorts, in coal- 
pits, account of, 88. 
Daniel, Book of, obs. on its al- 
leged degradation by the Jews 
. to a station among the Hagio- 
grapha, 21. 


Danton, character of that revo» 
lutionist, 472. His death, 486. 

Davy, Sir H. his researches on 
flame, 260. On the combus- 
tion of gaseous mixtures, 263. 
Objections to his safety-lamp 
for coal-mines, 313, 314. 

Davy, Mr. ona new fulminating 
platinum, 264. 

Death-watch, obs. on the noise 
of the insect so called, 276, - 

Déjeuner a la fourchette, that meal 
in France described, 114. 

De la Roche, Sofia, her visit to 
Wieland, 518. 

Dell, George, a publican, hard 
treatment of, 184. 

Desert, Great, of Africa, shock- 
ing catastrophe of an immense 
caravan in passing it, from 
the want of water, 135. 

Deuteronomy, xviii. 15. supposed 
to be a prediction of the ad- 
vent of Christ, 408. 

Dewar, Dr. on sinuous ulcers, 
403. 

Dickson, Dr. on Tetanus, 402. 
Diseases, ‘various, obs. on the 
indications and cure of, 498. 

Drams, See Spirits. ~— 

Dupin, M. on the construction 
of English ships, 265. 


is 
Earle, Mr. on contractions suc- 
ceeding ulcerations of the 
skin, 401. On hernia of the 
dura mater, 26. | 
Earth, this, speculations on the 
formation of, 452. 
Education, obs. on the system of, 
in Scotland, 40. Establish- 
ments and regulations respect- 
ing, in the Netherlands, 283. 
Egypt, its fertile soil, 338. Par- 
ticulars relative to various parts 
of, 1b.— 347. 
Elective attractions, on the theory 
of, 156. 
Electricity, obs. on its properties, 
phenomena, laws, apparatus, 
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Elevtrometer, invented by M. 
Coulomb, account of, 491. 


Electrophorus, that instrument 


described, 493. 
Elvin-marbles, their removal to 
ondon poetically approved, 


Esronite, or the cinnamon-stone, 
procurable only from Ceylon, 

527. | 

Ee 'y, on the canons of, 308. 
uripides, compared with Ais- 
chylus and Sophocles, by Prof. 
Porson, 424. Notes on, 429. 

Exports, and bankruptcies, in a 
series of years, in this country, 
tabular view of, 214. 


: F 
Fazio, speechesof, inthe tragedy 
so called, 203. 207. 
Ferdinand II.,,Emp. of Germany, 
sketch of his intolerant reli- 
ious disposition, 349. 


F ishing, in North America, ex- 


tensively practised, 66. 
Flame, researches on, 260. 
Flash-houses, for boys and girls, 

their shameful existence, 389. 
Flower-garden, directions for 
forming, gI. 

Fetus, extra-uterine, case of, 

402. Inutero, ontheeffects of 

the venereal disease on, 404. 






_ Fossil-remains, animal and veget- 


able, observations on, 459- 
France, present mode of living 
in, 114. State of politics, 
116.231. Influence of wo- 
men in, 117. Decorum of 
places of public amusement, 
122. State of the peasantry, 
123. Familiarity of servants, 
124. Stréets of Paris depict- 
ed,125. Visit to the Institute, 
225. State of medical prac- 
tice in that country, 229. 379. 
Of law, 231. Taxation in, 
288. Its Revolution compar- 
ed with the Thirty Years’ War, 
356. Character of the people, 
379. France in 1816 -com- 
pared with France in 1771, 


IND EX. 





382. Improvements in Paris 
383- mas or of the re- 
_ volutionary factions in, 46 
486. Expenditure of, aan, 
536. ' Expence of its standing 
-_ armies, 538. Land-tax in, 539. 
rancis, Sir Philip, supposed to 
- be Junius, 336. That idea 
discountenanced, id, 
Friends, Society of,. their bene- 
volent efforts to civilize the 
N. American Indians,’ 59. 


G ‘ 

Galls, from China, exper. on the 
tanning principle of, 260. 

Galvanism, on the effects of, on 
the lungs, 257, «© > 

Gambling, an epigram, 211. 

Garnet, curious effect of light 
produced by that stone, 530. : 

Gas, from coal, its utility as an 
illuminator, 109. 

Gases, on the mixture and com- 
bustion of, 262, 263. 

Genlts, Madame de, account of 
a visit to her by Lady Morgan, 
227. 

Gensonné, M. his good charac- 
ter, 473. , 


Geology of Northumberland, &c. 


87. Ofthe Isle of Wight, 165 
—172. Lectures on _ that 
science, 4409. 

Girondists, leaders of, character- 
ized, 472. Their total dis- 
comfiture, 480. 

Gorget, cutting, that instru- 
ment, invented by Hawkins, 
improved by Scarpa, 108. 

Gout, remarks on the nature, 
causes, and treatment of that 
disease, 293301. On Dr. 
Kinglake’s hypothesis _re- 
specting, 330. 

Greek, modern, exiled to Ame- 
rica, poetic description of, 32. 

Guadet, M. his sarcastic powers, 
47$- _-: 

Guards, Foot, 1st Batt. 1st Regt. 
Medical history of, 400. 

Gustavus Adolphus, King of Swe- 


den, supposed to be a 
é 





























































ed at the battle of Lutzen, 351. 
His great character, 26. 
Guthrie, Mr. on a wound of the 
peroneal artery, 399. 
Gypsies, particulars relative to 
that singular people, in Scot- 
land-and England, 413. 


H 

Halley, Dr..obs. on his system 
rel.to theshock of comets, 461. 

Hanster, Dr. a physician at Spa, 
figuring in 1816 exactly as he 
appeared in 1771, 382. 

Harding, Joseph, a publican at 
Brentford, his hard case, 183. 

Hatchett; Mr. on purifying musty 
corm, 259. 

Hawkins, Mr. his cutting gorget 
improved by Prof.Scarpa, 108. 

Head, human, on the various 


shapes of, 159. $ 
Heart, case of inflammation of, 
399- 


Heathens, on the progress of 
Christianity among, 140. On 
the connection between the 
Sacred Writings and antient 
Heathen authors, 244. 

Hebrew Scriptures, the Jews un- 
justly charged withcorrupting 
their text,22. Curious enu- 
meration of sections, verses, 
words, and letters in them, 23. 

Hernia of the dura mater, case 
of, 401. 

Hey, Mr. on the effects of the 
venereal disease on the fa- 
tus, 404. ; 

Hirudo vulgaris, obs. on, 257. 

Hoare, Mr. on penitentiary pri- 
sons for children, 395. 

Holland, state of religious esta- 
blishments in, 285. 

Home, Sir Ev. on the circulation 
of the blood in worms, 255. 
On fossil-remains of the Rhi- 
noceros, 264. 

Home, verses on leaving, to go 
to school, 320. 

Horsley, Bp. sketch of his cha- 
racter, 82. Specimens of his 
sermons, 83—86. 
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Howship, Mr..on the structare 
of bone, 400. 


Hydrophane,observationsonthat 


stone, 532. 
land J 

Jacobin club, origin of, 470. 
Its ascendancy, 478. 

Idwal, a young Cambrian hero, 
poetic extract from the sup- 
posed story of, 367. 

Jews, modern, account of their 
opinions, rites, &c. 18. An- 
tient, on the connection be- 
tween their literature and the 
Sacred Writings, 244. 

Inca; nation, of Jesus Christ, obs. 
on that doctrine, 409. 

India, on the state of, and on the 
English dominion there, 178. 

Indians, of North America, 
anecdotes relative to, shewing 
the prospect of their civiliza- 
tion, 57. Contrary state 
ments, 59. Benevolent efforts 
of the Quakers, 76. Plan for 
civilizing them, 144. 

Insects, curious particulars in the 
natural history of, 269—279.. 

Instinct, or reason, examples of, 
among insects, 279. 

Institute, of France, account of 
one of its meetings, 226. 

Insurreetions in France, account 
of, 473. 475: 

Johnson, Dr. on the Hirudo vul- 
garis, 257 

Joseph IT., his impatient and ex. 
cessive zeal for innovations 
and improvements, 415. 508. 

Juvenile delinquency, in Lon- 
don, its great increase, 386. 

K 
Kxowlege, human, on the origin 
of, a 
L 
La Fayette, Gen. account of a 
visit to, by Lady Morgan,233. 

Langstaff, Mr. on an extra-ute- 
rine foetus, 402. , 

ge, on the origin of, 305. 
Law, and Juries, obs. on the 
state of, in France, 231. 


Leary, 
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Leary, aboy-thief,his progress in 
a system of dépredation, 387. 

Liberty, tigman, remarks on the 
doctrine of, 86. 

Licences, of public houses, evi- 
dence respecting, 183—199. 

Light, on the rays of, in precious 
stones, 528. 

Lithographic art, invented by 
Seunefeider, account of, 463. 

Living on the Continent, present 
expence of, 286. Difference 
of, in 1771 and 1816, 382. 

Louis XVI. character of, 468. 
His retreat to the National 
Assembly, 476. ad 

Lungs, See Philip. 

Lush, Mr. on rewards for the 
conviction of criminals, 385. 


M 

M‘ Arthur, Dr. on Tetanus, 403. 

Machiavel, his doctrines suppos- 
ed to have been the text-book 
of French Revolutionists, 501. 

Man, Isle of, particulars relative 
to, 75- 

Man giveth up the ghost, and 
where is he? (Job, v.) Poetic 
lines on that theme, 209. 

Marat, death of, 481. 

Marcet, Dr. on the properties 
of stramonium, 404. 

Matter, primary, in the form- 

ation of this globe, observ- 
ations on, 451. 

Maunoir, Prof., on the operation 
for artificial pupil, 398. 

May-flies, their curious modes 
of self-defence, 274. 

Meals, present manner of taking, 
in France, 114. ~ 

Medicine, state of the practice 
of, in France, 229. 379. 

Menander, notes on, 43§. 

Merceron, Mr. obs. on his con- 
duct, 195. ©" 

Messiah, notions of the Jews re- 
lative to the coming of, 28. 
Migration of insects, obs. on, 269. 
Mills, Mr. on the licencing of 
public-houses, 190. On the 

adulteration of spirits, 198. 
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Missions, Protestant, account of, 
141-152. . 
Moravians, missions of, 149. 


N 
Navigation, poem so called, trans- 
lated from Gesner, 212. 
Netherlands, on the new mon- 
archical constitution of, 281. 
Newgate, its want of room for 
classing the prisoners, 390. 
State of the condemned cells, 
391. Other observations on, 
392. Improvement in, 396. 
Nicholl, Dr. on an imperfection 
‘of vision, 403. = 
Nile, passage up that river into 
Nubia, and back, 340-6345. 
Nooahevah, oneof the Marquesas 
isles, surrendered to the 
British, 4. 
No#thumberland, geology of, 87. 
On a whin-dyke in, go. 
Nubia, voyage into, 340. De- 
scription of the people, 341. 


O 
Obedience, Christian, rem.on,370. 
Ophthalmia, means of resisting it 
adopted in Egypt, 345. . 
Orleans, Duke of, i 
Egalité)his bad character,469. 
Otway, poetic misrepresentation 
of his death, 106. 


P 

Panthea, speech of, 102. 

Paris, the varied population and 
trades of its streets, 125. Im- 
provements in, 383. 

Penitentiary Prisons, necessity 
for, 386. 394. 

Philip, Dr. on the effects of gal- 
vanism on the Jungs, 257. On 
pulmonary consumption, 403. 

Pitcairn’s Island, account of the 
colony there, 4. 10. 

Plague, tow avoided by English 
travellers at Rosetta, 345. 

Plants, wild, in the neighbour- 
of Tenbridge, 94. On the su- 
periority of Linnéan names of 


lants, 95. 
7 lan: Platinum, 
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Platinum, » faletinating, on the 
formation ofa new one, 264. 

Poisons, obs. on the effects off 161. 

Police of London, farther parti- 
culars respecting it, 384. 

Policy, international, principles 
of, 540. 


Pond, Mr. on the parallax of 


the-fixed stars, 267. 
Poor-laws, obs. on, 434—436. 
On the poor’s rate, and em- 

ployment of the poor, 215. 

Porson, Professor, obs. on his 
Latin style, 23. His compa- 
of th three great Greek 
His notes on 
On Euri- 
fenander, 430. 
obs. on the 
state of Newgate, 392. On 

dram-drinking, 397. 

Price, Dr. his opinions respect- 
ing future punishment, 316. 
My ~ Wor a§ lectures on, 406.411. 
ublic-houses, See Licences. 
Pues, future, See Price. 

Pupil, artificial, See Scarpa. 


Q 







_ , 
Quakers, See Friends. 
& 
> R 


> geared remarks 
6, 97+ 99s 100. 
iivards. tor + conviction of 
criminals, farther evidence rel. 
to their tendency, 384. 
Rhinoceros, fossilremains of, 264. 
Rickets, See Stanley. 
Robespierre, character of, 471. 
Rocks of slate and green-stone, 
description of, go. 

Royal George man of war, lost 
at Spithead, verses on, 168. 
Ryan, Mr. his mode of venti- 

lating coal mines, 312. 





S 

Scarpa, Prof. on the operation 
for the artificial pupil, 399. 

Schultze, Benj. a Danish mis- 

» sionary, some account of, 146. 

Scotland, remarks on the system 
of education m, 40. 
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Scott, “Mr. 
imitation 
“His par 

Gypsies ing 

Semple, Mr. 
America, 33 

Seppings, Mr. 0 
of constructing ships, 2 

Sergeant, Mr. his plan for Civi- 

- lizing American Indians, 144. 

Servants, in France, familiarity 
of, 12 

Seunefet er, M. the inventor of 
the lithographic art, 463. 

Shad, that fish extensivel ycaught 
in ica, 66, 

Shel ” und in the Isle of 
Wight, 167. 171. .Various 
particulars of their @lassifica- 
tion and characters, 373. 

Shelton, Mr. on rewards for con- 
victing criminals, 384. 

Ships, English, on the construc- 
tion of, 265. 

Stbylline oracles, on their con- 
nection with the Jewish=pro- 
phecies, 83. 

Slaves, at Rio Janeiro, cruelly 
treated, 2. 

Smith, Mr. William, his account 
of'a colony of gypsies, 413. 
Soden, Mr. on inguinal aneu- 

rism, 404. 


ter, excellent, 


poetry, 359. 
to the 








Sodor and Man, Bishop of, 


origin of that title, 78. 

Soul, human, Jewish traditions 
respecting, 23. Onthe pre- 
existence of souls, 25 


Spirits, on the consequences of 


the sale of, 196. Adulter- 
ation of, 198. Consequences 
of drinking, and of their intro- 
duction into prisons, 397. 
Stanley, family of, their sove- 
reignty of the Isle of Man, 76. 
Its transfer by marriage to 
the Duke thol, 73. 
Stanley, Mr. on inflammation 
of the heart, 399. On the 
bones in rickets, 401. 
Stars, on the parallax of, 267. 
Stocker, William, farther aecount 
of his case, 186. 
Slones, 
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Stones, precious hysieal Sha* 
racters of, 5 a 
Stramoni erties of, 404. 


on the formation 


. tion “i 6 : *. , 

Superville, M. account of, 333. 

Swartz, C. F.'his labours and. 
déath,: 146, 147. 


Talleyrand, M. obs. on his figure 
and physiognomy, 226, 232. 
Taunton; the Bow-Street officer,. 


his opinion on rewardsy385. 
Taxation, under then ti- 
tution of the Neth ds, 


282. France, 288. 
Teredo gigantea, remarks on that 
shell, 377. 
Tertullian, remarks concerning 
that Father of the Church, 220. 
Tetanus, obs. on, 402, 403. 
Therapeutics, obs. on, 496—500. 
Thirty Years’ War compared with 
the French Revolution, 356. 
Tibia, on a wound of, 399. 
Todd, Mr. on. the Torpedo, 258. 
Tombuctoo, in Africa,. farther 
particulars of that city, 196: 
Torpedo electricus, See Todd. 
Tragedians, Greek, comparison 
of the three great, 424. 
Tunbridge, account of plants 
in the neighbourhood of, 94. 
Analysis of the water of, 331. 
Turquoise, account of the two 
species of that stone, 528. 
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Vewetable substance, astringent, 

fom China, obs. on, 259. 

Venereal disease, on the effects 
_of, on the foetus, 404. 

Vergniaux, M. his powerful elo- 
‘quence, 472- » 

Vermes, See Home. 

Verses atory, 212. 

Virgil, Eclogue IV. obs. on a 
passage in, 83. 
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Scotland, obs. on and compa-. 


risons Of, 42. 49. 51. 52. 55. 
Volcanic districts of tia earth; 


on the formation of, 455. 
Voltaire, anecdote of his mor- 
tified vanity, 235. 


) WwW 
Wabash river, in N. America, 
disastrous termination of a 
_ Moravian mission there, 149. 
Wales, Mr. his obs. on the varia- 

tion of the compé§s, 402. — 
Wepaeeh, in Aff unt of 
that city, 130. : | 
Waterloo, bat ig P 
relative to, to the scenes 
of confusion at Brussels, 291. 
Whin-dyke, traversing - lime- 
stone, account of, go. . . 
Wieland, C.M. fatther particulars 
of his life, s509—525. His long 
interview with Bonaparte, 522.. 
Wife, verses on, 211. 
Wight, Isle of, its geology, 165. 
Wilson, Capt. James, biographi- 
cal account of, 2 Sisk Sa 
Winch, Mr. on the geo 02} Oo 















Northumberland, &c. 8%. 


Winter, of 1805, severi 
_ North America, 60." = 
Wollaston, Dr. remarks ofits 
experiments relative to the 
excitation of electricity, 494. 
Women, influence of, in Feamaee 
117. Their married state, Fig. 
No public women admitted 


nto good private society, 122. 
Wood, on the petrifaction of, 534. 


Wordsworth, Mr. capital imi- 
tation of his style, 360. . ; 


Z 
Ziegenbalg, Ms a Danish mis- 
sionary, account of, 145. 
Zoroaster, observations on his 
laws and doctrines, 247. 
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